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From Blast Furnace to Malleable Casting 


Malleable Foundry at Cadillac Adjoins Charcoal Furnace 





Suspended 


Molding Machines, Annealing Ovens, and Buggies 


for Material Handling Are Features 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


Y bridging the gaps in production from raw ma- 
terial to finished commodity notable economies 
have been achieved in American industry. 
Among outstanding examples, the large integrated 
steel companies have developed plants in which the 
metal passes from blast furnace through open-hearth 
furnace and blooming mill and to finishing mill in un- 
interrupted progression. Conservation of heat, of 
course, is one of the important advantages derived 
from such a unification of the steps in manufacture. 
Molten iron no sooner passes from the tap hole of the 
blast furnace into the ladle than it is transferred to a 
large pig iron mixer, whence it is poured into the 
open-hearth furnace. After the steel is made, it is 
cast into ingots, which are stripped of their molds as 
quickly as the metal solidifies and deposited in soak- 
ing pits prior to rolling. 
These evident economies no doubt inspired a leading 





motor car builder to apply the same principle to gray 
iron foundry practice, pouring the hot iron tapped 
from his blast furnaces directly into his cupolas. The 
prospective adoption of this idea in connection with 
the air furnace was one of the reasons which led to 
the construction of a foundry at Cadillac, Mich., by 
the Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. This plant was built 
immediately adjacent to the charcoal iron blast furnace 
of the Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. and the operation of 
the two works, although under separate managements, 
have been closely coordinated. 

Although the use of molten pig iron in the air fur- 
nace is not yet practicable, because the foundry’s con- 
sumption is still insufficient to warrant the taking of 
daily blast furnace heats of the analysis required in 
the malleable plant, other advantages of more imme- 
diate significance have been gained from the location. 
In the first place, it was desired to use charcoal pig 


Air-Operated Squeezer Machines Suspended From Monorails Are Used for All Molding Work. There are 31 molding 
floors, each equipped with a machine. The floors are narrow and long, 10 x 45 ft. each, so that molders can work 
at one end on cold sand while molds are being shaken out and sand is being cut over and tempered at the other. 
At top of page, the building with the Pond-type roof houses the foundry, while the annealing building is at the left. 
At right is the blast furnace plant of the Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. 
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iron exclusively and this is insured by close proximity 
to the source of production. Likewise, economies in 
power, lighting and heating were made _ possible 
through the utilization of waste energy from the blast 
ot furnace plant. Finally, Cadillac is admirably situated 
. for the production of castings for the automotive in- 
dustry. 

While proximity to a blast furnace is an unusual 
feature, it is by no means the only claim of the plant 
on the attention of the visitor. The layout is unusu- 
ally well planned to permit future expansion. Molding 
equipment is admirably adapted for rapid production. 
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ber of modifications from the design of its prototype 

Through an adjustable goose-neck supporting 
column connecting the machine with the overhead tro) 
ley, the center of gravity is thrown directly under the 
trolley, so that ease of movement along the rail 
assured. The core bench is now held rigidly from 
body of the machine and has no supporting whee! 
resting on the floor. It was found that the wheel. ; 
following the irregularities of the floor, would jar 
bench and damage the cores. 

Another advantage accruing from the omission of 
the supporting wheel lies in the fact that it permits 


The expeditious and direct conveyance of materials is the molder to pile bottom boards in a row alongside 
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This Plan of the 


insured by the layout of the plant and the handling 
equipment provided. The annealing department is 
noteworthy for its arrangement and for the late de- 
velopments in design embraced in the annealing ovens. 


Pneumatic Molding Machines 


Air-operated squeezer machines suspended from 
monorails are used for all molding work in the foun- 
dry. There are 31 molding floors in all, each equipped 
with a machine. The floors are narrow and long, 
measuring 10x45 ft. each, so that the molders can 
work at one end on cold sand while molds are being 
shaken out and the sand is being cut over and tem- 
pered at the other. This arrangement is essential in 
a malleable shop where two heats are taken daily. 

The molding machines, suspended from monorails, are 
4 of the Teetor type and were developed from the Howe 
suspended molding machine, which was described for 
the first time in THE IRON AGE of March 4, 1920, page 
665. The Teetor machine, however, embraces a num- 
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Cadillac Plant Shows Its Proximity to the 
out of Future 


PROPOSED 
ANNEALING 


BUILDING 


Charcoal Blast Furnace (at Top) and the Proposed Lay- 
Extensions 


his molding sand and directly under the course of the 
suspended bench. The legs of the present machine, 
unlike the original, may be folded up, so that molds 
and heaped sand on the molding floor may be cleared 
at will, permitting the molder to transfer his working 
position to any part of the floor that suits his con- 
venience. A sand riddle has been attached to the side 
of the machine opposite the core bench, further to 
eliminate unnecessary motions on the part of the 
molder. The riddle, pivoted on an arm, may be swung 
out of the way when not in use. 

The air-operated squeezer and the air-adjustable 
legs with broad supporting feet are substantially the 
same in design as in the first machine. The adjust- 
able feature of the goose-neck support is particularly 
noteworthy, because it permits the machine to be 
turned completely around, if: it is desired to reverse 
the direction of molding work, and also makes possible 
correction of the center of gravity. This is — 
ally necessary when the bench is piled with heavy 
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As the Legs of the 
Molding Machine May 
Be Folded Up, Molds 
and Heap Sand May 
Be Cleared at Will, 
Permitting the Molder 
to Transfer His Work 
ing Position to Any 
Part of the Floor that 
Suits His Convenience 
Through the goose 
neck supporting 
column the center of 
gravity of the machine 
is thrown directly 
under the trolley, in- 
suring ease of move- 


ment along the rail 


cores which throw the center of gravity out of position 
under the trolley. Adjustment of the goose-neck is pos- 
sible through collars and set screws at top and bottom. 

Now the question arises as to what results are 
achieved with suspended machines employed in pro- 
duction work. Castings made from the machine-made 
molds range from the smallest up to 30 lb. each. In 
February, 1924, the average daily output of good 
castings per molder was 766 lb. This record is even 
more impressive when it is borne in mind that the 
foundry had to train its own molders. Cadillac is 
primarily a lumber and furniture center and in metal 
working, outside of the malleable plant, contains only 
a small gray iron foundry. The progress which has 
been made in the face of this condition commands at- 
tention. In December, 1922, the first month of opera- 
tion, the plant produced 50 tons of castings. In 
February, 1924, the output was 256 tons. 

All of the columns in the molding room have elec- 


For Charging and Handling the Bungs, the Air Furnace Is Commanded by a Floor-Operated Blectric Traveling Overhead 
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tric plugs, so that connection may be made by the 
American Foundry Equipment Co. sand cutter when it 
is operating over any molding floor. Compressed air 
lines carry the air required by the molding machines. 
Air is supplied at 85 lb. per sq. in. pressure by an 
Ingersoll-Rand 600-cu. ft. two-stage compressor. 


15-Ton Air Furnace 


Located in the middle of the molding room, the air 
furnace was built by Holcroft & Co., Detroit. At pres- 
ent it is hand-fired with coal, but the management 
contemplates the installation of powdered fuel equip- 
ment. With a rated capacity of 15 tons, it has pro- 
duced 16 tons, although no particular effort has been 
made to press it for output. A feature of its con- 
struction is its large bungs, which are 3 ft. in width, 
permitting charging with the removal of only three 
bungs. 

For charging and for handling the bungs, the 





Crane 
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These Annealing Ovens Are Believed to Have the Largest Doors in Use, Measuring 20 Ft. Wide by 9 Ft. High at the 
Center. Through counterweighting, lifting can be handled easily by one workman 


furnace is commanded by a floor-operated 5-ton 
Whiting electric traveling overhead crane. Charges 
of pig iron, sprues and trimmings are accumulated in 
three-sided rectangular trays suspended by chains. The 
hook from the chain on the open side is knocked out 
when the tray is over the furnace and ready to be 
discharged. 

Close control of the analysis of the charge is as- 
sured through a system used for keeping track of the 
sprues and trimmings, which are returned to the fur- 
nace. A chemist employed jointly by the blast furnace 
and the foundry makes an analysis of each heat from 
the furnace. Ordinarily silicon is the only element 
which varies to an extent worthy of attention, but if 
irregularities are observed in the action of the furnace, 
that is an indication that the carbon will likewise show 
variance, in which case sprues and scrap from that 
heat are not returned to the furnace until the carbon 
analysis, which takes longer than the silicon analysis, 
is taken. Sprues are accumulated on the molding 
floors after shaking out, and deposited in buggies to 
which cards are attached indicating the heat from 
which they were poured. When this scrap is returned 
to the furnace, therefore, it is known definitely what 
the analysis is. 

Trimmings from the tumbling barrels and sorting 
tables returned to the furnace are generally mixed, 
containing metal from both morning and afternoon 
heats. .-In this case an average is struck between the 
two analyses. For various reasons it is impracticable 
to keep the two heats separate in the tumbling depart- 
ment. For instance, light and heavy castings cannot 
be tumbled together without danger of breakage. Hence 
castings of both heats must be suitably sorted, group- 
ing castings of similar size together. 

As the tare weight of each buggy is marked on it, 
the weight of pig iron and scrap is easily ascertainable 
by placing the buggies on a 6-ton Howe scale located 
near the air furnace. 

In one corner of the molding room, at the raw 
material receiving end of the building, is located the 


core department. Prominent features of its equipment 
are a core blowing machine, made by the E. J. Woodi- 
son Co., Detroit, used for making large body cores; 
a Simpson No. 1 motor-driven sand mixer, built by the 
National Engineering Co., Chicago. and a coke-fired 
Coleman core oven. Besides a main drying chamber, 
this oven has an emergency chamber entirely separate, 
with shallow drawers which may be used for the fast 
drying of small cores. 

Core sand is dug from shallow pits in the company’s 
own property, being used direct from pit in summer 
and from store in the bins in winter. 

The floor of the foundry is of an entirely new type, 
consisting of paving brick set on sand and separated by 
4-in. joints filled with cement grouting. This makes 
a smooth, hard floor, but does not have the dangerous 
fault of a solid concrete floor—of exploding hot metal. 
The brick is porous and allows the moisture to seep 
through it, in contrast with the concrete. The gang- 
ways are of wood block on concrete foundations. 

The central gangway of the foundry connects with 
the annealing building, running straight through the 
entire plant from end to end. A ramp in this gang- 
way leads to an elevated platform in the anneal- 
ing department, where castings are discharged by 
gravity into tumbling barrels. The space underneath 
the ramp is utilized for storing fire clay, while mis- 
cellaneous foundry stores are kept under the tumbling 
mill platform. 

Tumbling and Grinding 


There are three motor-driven 36 x 48-in. tumbling 
barrels, built by the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. 
A dust collecting system removes from the mills all 
except the heavy dust, which drops to concrete bins 
on the floor underneath. Above and in front of the 
dust bins are sorting benches to which the castings 
are discharged after tumbling. Workmen stationec 
here trim and test the castings with hammers, and 
then sort them for subsequent grinding. : 

The grinding equipment, entirely motor-driven, 
cludes one 24-in. double-end grinder, built by the 
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Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., and two double- 
end 18-in. and two double-end 14-in. grinders, con- 
structed by the Dillon Electric Co., Canton, Ohio. The 
24-in. machine is used for wheels down to 18-in. when 
transfer is made to the 18-in. machine in order to 
maintain the high peripheral speed necessary for suc- 
cessful grinding. The same holds true of successive 
diameters between 18 and 14-in. 


Annealing Ovens with Large Doors 


The annealing ovens are believed to have the largest 
doors in use, 20 ft. wide and 9 ft. high at the center. 
In ordinary practice the door is put in place in sec- 
tions, but here the door is one solid mass, made up of 
steel framing and “nonpareil” brick, made by the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. In fact, the 
high heat-resistant qualities of the brick made the 
construction of a single door possible. The door is 
coated on the back with a high temperature resistant 
cement, No. 26, made by the Johns-Manville Co., New 
York. Arrangements for lifting the door are note- 
worthy. It is suspended on two chains which are 
counterweighted, while a third chain from the center 
of the top of the door. is connected with a hand- 
operated hoist by which a workman can lower and 
raise the door with ease. 

To permit the expansion of the floor of the anneal- 
ing oven and to insure the return of the floor to its 
normal position when it contracts, power springs have 
been placed between the oven floor and the concrete 
wall of a trench built in front of it. The springs are 
adjustable by hand screw, so that the proper pressure 
can be obtained. Similarly, springs have been placed 
in a trench in back of the oven and springs have been 
provided on the rear end of the roof, these being at- 
tached to tie rods extending the length of the oven. 

The foundations of the ovens, which are separate 
from those of the building, are unusually heavy. At 
the base of each oven structure is a concrete slab, 12 in. 
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thick, superimposed upon which is a massive founda- 
tion of fire brick. 

Inside dimensions of the oven chamber are 20 x 
25 ft. and the height from floor level to spring of arch 
is 9 ft. Each oven has an individual stack, an arrange- 
ment which is conducive to better heat control. The 
stack is located in the middle of the back end of the 
oven, and on each side are fire boxes in which coal is 
burned. Heat generated in the fire boxes passes up over 
a bridge into the oven chamber, whence it is drawn 
down through flues at the base of the two side walls. 
The wall flues connect with a series of parallel flues 
running lengthwise underneath the oven floor. The 
eourse of the circulation, therefore, is from the side 
walls back and forth lengthwise of the oven toward the 
middle, whence the gases from both sides are conveyed 
to the stack. 

Each oven has two thermocouples, one about two- 
thirds of the way back on the top, and the other at 
the bottom of the door, the coolest point in the cham- 
ber. Temperatures from both points are recorded by 
a temperature recording Leeds & Northrup potentio- 
meter—one for each oven. The aim is to keep the 
temperature at the coolest point at 1500 deg. Fahr. 

Each of the four ovens has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 40 tons of castings, or about two days’ output 
from the foundry. Hence the four ovens, which are 
operated on a 10-day cycle—somewhat longer than is 
usual in malleable practice—handle the output of eight 
working days. The omission of work on Sundays and 
Saturday half-holidays makes the ovens amply large 
to handle the production of the plant. The ovens were 
designed and built by the Cadillac Malleable Iron Co.; 
the doors were designed by Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
Chicago. 

No packing is used in the annealing boxes, the 
separate containers being insulated from each other 
through the use of flanged separator plates together 
with the customary mudding up of all of the joints. 





Jack-Tongue Buggies Have 
Been Provided for Handling 
Material. For hand hauling 
a jack-tongue wheel is at- 
tached to the buggy. The 
jack-tongue is used also for 
dumping the contents of the 
buggy. For movement of 
buggies in train, smaller con- 
necting tongues join the front 
bearing of one buggy with a 
draw-bar in the back of the 
buggy ahead. Here a train 
is being driven up a ramp 
leading to the tumbling mill 
platform 
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After shaking out the annealing boxes, the castings 
are sorted, some of them being sent to the sand blast 
and others to the tumbling barrels. The sand blast 
equipment is located on a platform connected with the 
annealing room floor by means of a ramp. This per- 
mits the castings to be discharged into the sand blast 
machines by gravity and also deposits the finished 
castings on the floor level, ready for packing and ship- 
ment. There are two revolving barrel gravity-type 
positive feed sand blast machines, built by the Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment Co., New York. 

Beyond the sand blast department is the shipping 
room. A large door allows motor trucks to drive in 
for loading. Bins have been provided for sorting 
castings, small castings being bagged, while large ones 
are shipped loose. The shipping room has a straighten- 
ing hammer, made by the Canton Foundry & Machine 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Material handling facilities in the plant are ex- 
cellent. There are 200 MHowe-Teetor jack-tongue 
dump buggies, designed and patented by R. J. Teetor, 
secretary and general manager Cadillac Malleable Iron 
Co., and the late Eugene L. Howe, formerly president 
Standard Malleable Iron Co., Muskegon, Mich. This 
buggy has a body similar to that of a wheelbarrow, 
being adapted for end dumping, and can be moved by 
hand or by motor truck in train. It has two permanent 
wheels in back, and in front has a bearing in which 
a jack tongue equipped with a single wheel may be 
inserted for hand hauling. As all wheels run on 
Hyatt roller bearings, ease of movement is assured. 

For movement of the buggies in train, smaller con- 
necting tongues join the front bearing of one buggy 
with a draw bar in the back of the buggy ahead. 
Trains are moved either by electric storage battery 
truck or by gasoline tractor. The former, built by 
the Elwell-Parker Co., Cleveland, is equipped for 
charging annealing boxes into the ovens. It is not 
required for the latter purpose continually, however, 
and therefore is available for other uses. The gasoline 
tractor, made by the Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., is used also for general service, being equipped 
with a 24-cu. ft. dump body so that it may be employed 
to haul sand, fire clay and coal. 

Electric light and power are obtained from a power 
plant at the Mitchell-Diggins works, the steam being 
produced in boilers which burn surplus waste gas from 
the blast furnace. Similarly, exhaust steam from the 
power plant is used to heat the foundry. The dynamo 
produces 440-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase current, which is 
used untransformed to operate the traveling crane 
serving the air furnace. Current is transformed to 
220 volts, 60 cycles, single-phase for the operation of 
the sand cutter and other mechanical equipment. For 
lighting it is stepped down to 110 volts, 60 cycles, 
single-phase. 

Radiators have been placed along the walls of all 
the buildings comprising the malleable plant. In addi- 
tion, the foundry has an overhead hot-blast system 
in which the air is heated by radiators, both the hot- 
blast system and the radiators supplied by the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. 


Buildings and Extension Plans 


The foundry building is 120 ft. x 198 ft. and has 
a Pond-type roof, the peaks of which are 40 ft. above 
grade. Continuous sash has been provided in the 
monitors and side walls. Prepared roofing over roof 
boards covers the structure except over the air furnace, 
where cement tile, supplied by the Continental Cement 
Tile Co., Chicago, was used instead of wood. Brick 
trim has been used on the ends, while the sides are of 
false construction to permit later expansion. The false 


walls are made of asbestos wood siding, bolted onto the 
steel work. 


Plans provide for the construction of three moldine 
rooms on one side and four on the other side, ea 
identical with the present foundry, so that, if co, 
templated expansion finally eventuates, there wil! 
eight air furnaces with a total recorded capacity 
120 tons. 

Expansion of the annealing building will take plac. 
in both directions also. A new battery of ovens w 
be built opposite the present battery to serve the next 
foundry addition, and, then subsequent batteries wi! 
be constructed back to back with those two. In othe 
words, only four annealing buildings of the present 
size will be required to take care of eight molding 
rooms. The annealing building is 90 x 228 ft. and is 
35 ft. high from floor to roof, barring the portion which 
houses the ovens, which is really a leanto adjoining 
the main structure. The latter has a flat arch roof 
covered with roof boards and composition roofing. Th« 
floor is paved with wood block; the side walls. hav: 
continuous sash. 

Next to the gangway connecting the annealing 
building with the foundry is a service and office build- 
ing, 40 x 67 ft. In the expansion plans, this structure 
will eventually be used entirely for toilet and locke 
facilities, and a separate administration building will 
be built elsewhere. 

The plant is served by a railroad siding owned 
jointly by the Ann Arbor and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Next to the siding are a sand storage building, 24 x 
126 ft., and a coal storage yard. A motor-driven con- 
tinuous conveyor built by the Chicago Automatic Con- 
veyor Co. and suspended from a trolley rail is used for 
handling coal and sand in the material yard. The 
sand storage building is of frame on concrete founda- 
tions and contains three bins, each having a capacity 
of four carloads. The bins have high windows for 
unloading from open cars and doors on the level of box 
car doors for unloading from closed cars. The sand 
bins are steam heated in winter. 

Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, was engineer in 
charge of the design and supervised the construction 
of the plant. Fabrication and erection of the steel 
work was by the Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind. 
The Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. was organized June 1, 
1922, and the officers include: J. C. Ford, president; 
C. T. Mitchell, vice-president; R. J. Teetor, secretary 
and general manager. and G. G. Brown, treasurer. 


Secretary Hoover’s Reply to Mr. Untermyer 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover has made a vigorous reply to charges by Attor- 
ney Samuel Untermyer, who, in a recent letter to Sen- 
ator Capper, of Kansas, bitterly assailed Mr. Hoover 
in connection with recommendations made by the latter 
to Senator Capper for an amendment to the Webb- 
Pomerene export act. The proposal of Mr. Hoover 
which has been acted upon by Mr. Capper, calls for the 
setting up of common purchasing agencies of America! 
importers of essential raw materials which are con 
trolled by foreign monopolies. Mr. Untermyer chargec 
that Mr. Hoover, while trying to control foreign monop- 
olies, had protected domestic monopolies. 

Mr. Hoover, replying to Mr. Untermyer in a lette: 
to Senator Capper, charged that Mr. Untermyer “'s 
either engaged in slander or he is losing his memory, 
or knows nothing of the functions of the Department of 
Commerce, or he is endeavoring to oppose efforts * 
restrain foreign price combinations.” 

Mr. Hoover made the point that the Department 0! 
Commerce has nothing to do with the law against com- 
bination in restraint of trade and that if Mr. Unter- 
myer had any complaint to make it should be ad- 
dressed to the Federal Trade Commission or to the De- 
partment of Justice. 








Close Manufacturing Limits Discussed 


Practical and Impractical Requirements Cited—Good Practice 


in Establishing Tolerances—Reasons for Difficulty 


in Producing Smooth Running Gears 


ances judiciously was emphatically brought out by 

B. H. Blood, general manager Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, in a paper on “Some Limitations on 
Manufacturing to Close Limits,” read at the machine 
tool conference held March 25 under the auspices of the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers with the cooperation of the machine shop division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 


['sxe necessity of specifying manufacturing toler- 
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Fig. 1—Dimension Sketch of Steel Cylinder 


conference was held at the Engineers’ Club, Philadel- 
phia. 

The facts brought out by Mr. Blood are summarized 
in the following: 


In order to manufacture to close limits, it must 
be possible to measure to still closer limits. 

The measuring means should be as direct as possible. 

Even where direct and accurate means of measur- 
ing are available, close work is expensive and should 
be called for only where the expense is justified by 
the requirements. 

Tolerances should be set only after a careful study 
of their necessity and their cost. If right, they should 
be adhered to. If not, they should be changed. 

Cumulative tolerances should be avoided. In plac- 
ing a tolerance figure on a drawing, the draftsman 
should consider how it can be checked, the obser- 
vational error of the measuring instrument, and the 
influences of tolerances on other related dimensions. 
Dimensions should read from fixed and accessible 


points. 
Greater clearances usually permit greater toler- 
ances. If both can be increased with safety, economy 


is bound to result, and in many cases the product 
may be actually improved thereby. 

Coming as the author does from a shop whose 
business and reputation have been built on precision 
manufacturing, this doctrine may sound strange. Dirt 
has been defined as any matter out of place. How 
shall we describe precision out of place? 


In manufacturing to limits the first essential is to 
be able to measure, not merely to those limits but much 
more closely. The great majority of manufacturing 
operations in metal consist in removing surplus stock. 
To hold to any specified limits it is only necessary to 
stop at the right point. Our means of measuring must 
show us how closely we are approaching that point, 
and warn us before we pass it. 

Thirty years ago very few machinists had ever seen 
a micrometer. Close dimensions were expressed on 
drawings in sixty-fourths of an inch. A drawing with 
sizes and tolerances expressed in thousandths would not 
have been intelligible. Yet the skilled mechanic worked 
in thousandths without knowing it. He would produce 
a drive fit, a sucking fit, or a running fit that was en- 
tirely serviceable, if he had the nicety of touch and 
the patience to do it. It took skill and time. He did 
not even aim at interchangeability. 

However, the general adoption of the micrometer, 
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perhaps our most useful measuring instrument, has 
changed all this. The skilled mechanic has become the 
toolmaker and devotes his time and skill to providing 
the means whereby the unskilled operator produces by 
hundreds the parts of mechanisms which assemble with- 
out fitting. Better means for making close measure- 
ments have called for better means for manufacturing 
to close limits, and these in turn have called for still 
greater refinements in measuring instruments. 


Specifying Tolerances Which Cannot Be Checked 


It is unfortunate that many people have come to 
speak familiarly of thousandths and ten-thousandths 
without any conception of what those quantities mean 
in metal. Take, for example, a ring gage, nominally 
one inch. By holding it in the hand a few moments it 
ean readily be warmed 16 deg. Fahr., which would ex- 
pand it a ten-thousandth. Take also a plug which fits 
the gage very freely, so that it can be felt to shake, and 
place a strip of cigarette paper one-quarter inch wide 
and one-thousandth thick, between the plug and the 
ring; the result will be a tight fit. Take another plug 
which will just drop through the ring by its own weight, 
and a third plug, which is just half a ten-thousandth 
larger, will fit so snugly that it will not shake off. A 
fourth plug, whose diameter is greater by another half 
ten-thousandth, will not enter the ring dry. By coating 
the surfaces with light oil the plug will enter the ring 
and slide freely as long as it is kept moving, but when 
it is allowed to come to rest for a moment the two are 
apparently frozen together, and cannot be broken apart. 

There are no satisfactory means for measuring the 
diameter of this ring except by measuring the diameter 
of a plug on which the ring fits. But which one of 
these plugs does the ring fit? It must be that the oil 





Fig. 2—Steel Blade Used for Punching Armature Disks 


film has some thickness, and yet the plug would not 
enter the ring without oil. It appears that the ring is 
actually stretched by the oil film. 

This illustrates the difficulty of manufacturing to 
close limits when we have no direct means for measur- 
ing. We frequently send out plug and ring gages 
which have a “freeze fit,” and the customer returns 
them, claiming that the ring is smaller than the plug 
because he cannot get them together. The plug is 
capable of direct measurement, and measurements by 
different operators and in different laboratories, using 
different instruments, will agree more closely than some 
would believe. But who can say what is the inside 
diameter of this ring? We can expect no agreement on 
this point. Yet draftsmen will calmly place on their 
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drawings tolerances which cannot possibly be checked, 
and leave the gage maker and the inspector to fight it 
out. Too often this is done conscientiously, in the belief 
that high-class work is thereby assured. 


Good Practice in Establishing Tolerances 


Precision in manufacturing is not a thing to be set 
on a pedestal and worshipped. It costs money and time. 
Where it is necessary to the proper functioning of a 
mechanism it is worth whatever it may cost. In most 
mechanisms which require close fitting there are but 
few critical dimensions which need be held to close 
limits. For any manufacturing operation the tol- 
erances given should be the widest which will assure 
satisfactory operation, but no wider. Anything closer 
than that is economically unsound. It is particularly 
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unwise to place close tolerances on a drawing and then 
permit deviations by special dispensation. If work 
outside of established tolerance is usable, it proves 
that that tolerance is too close and should be widened 
in the interest of economy. Adherence to the estab- 
lished tolerances can usually be assured by correctly 
designed limit gages. The gages should be made inside 
the limits but as close to them as practicable, first cost 
and maintenance both being considered. They shoulé 
then be used as fixed limits. The “Go” gage should 
go and the “No Go” gage should not go, and no gage 
should be forced, otherwise its life will be short. 


Two Examples of C'ose Measurements 


Let us cons:d me actual examples of close meas- 
urements which have been made, and some which could 
not be made, at least at any reasonable cost. 

The Pratt & Whitney company recently made some 
thread gages for an automobile manufacturer, for which 
a definite gage-maker’s tolerance of 0.0002 in. in pitch 
diameter was given. The customer rejected them as 
undersize. On checking them it was found that they 
were within tolerance, and they were accordingly sent 
back. The customer again rejected them, giving his 
readings on each individual gage. The author took 
them to the Bureau of Standards for checking. Using 
5 lb. pressure on the anvils of their measuring ma- 
chine, over wires laid in the angle of the thread, their 
readings checked those of the author’s concern with a 
variation of 0.00001 in., or one hundredth part of the 
thickness of a cigarette paper. Their readings were 
within the specified tolerance. But when using only 
2 |b. pressure their readings were 0.00014 in. larger, 
a difference of two-thirds of the specified tolerance. 
The customer specified no conditions of temperature or 
pressure under which the gages should be measured, 
yet a reasonable variation in either one would have 
made all the difference between acceptance and rejec- 
tion of the work. 

The author’s company has made up a set of 24 steel 
cylinders as shown in Fig. 1. They are of steel, highly 
finished, and according to our readings the greatest 
variation from 1 in. diameter at 68 deg. Fahr. was 
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-+-0.000002, —0.000000. They made a similar set «¢ 
25-mm, cylinders. The measurements in both eas 
were made by the interferometer, based on Professoy 
Michelson’s determination, some 30 years ago, of : 
number of cadmium-red light waves in the internationa| 
meter, and the ratio between the inch and meter esta} 
lished by Congress in 1866. 

Six of each lot of cylinders were sent to the Nationa 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington, England, for check. 
ing. They were measured on the millionth comparator, 
against their own standard inch which was derived 
from the British imperial yard stick. They worked at 
their standard temperature of 62 deg. Fahr., making the 
necessary correction for expansion at 68 deg. Fahr. 
It was found that the cylinders would yield 0.000004 in, 
under the anvil pressure of 2 lb. which they used. The 
British inch is 3.3 millionths shorter than the inch 
used by our Bureau of Standards. Making corrections 
for these factors, their average reading for the six 
cylinders varied from that of the author’s company by 
0.8 of one millionth of an inch. The agreement on the 
metric cylinders was even closer, coming within 0.4 
of one millionth of an inch. 


Close Tolerances in Commercial Work 


Consider now some practical examples taken from 
everyday commercial business. Fig. 2 is a steel blade 
used by the thousand in a large shop for punching 
armature disks. The tolerances are close, but not par- 
ticularly troublesome, with the exception of the radius 
1.4117 with a tolerance of +0.0001, —0.0000. The 
author’s company knew of no means by which this 
dimension could be measured or checked, and therefore 
refused several times to bid on the work. The pur- 
chaser resented this, saying that the parts had been 
made for several years from the same drawing, both 
in their own tool room and in four outside shops, with- 
out ever having a rejection on this point. Asked how 
the radius was checked, no answer was forthcoming. 
But the purchaser finally agreed to remove the tol- 
erance figures from this dimension, and to accept any 
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Fig. 5—Tolerances on an Automobile Transmission Gear 


product which they could not prove wrong. One may 
wonder why the figures were ever placed on the draw- 
ing. 

Fig. 3 shows another piece, used in some quantity, 
on which a quotation was asked. Tolerances where 
given were close but possible. In quoting the author's 
company interpreted +0.0000 to mean that these dimen- 
sions were to be held within 0.00005 in., which could 
be done. “Absolutely parallel” was somewhat compre- 
hensive, but the company offered to hold this to 
0.000005 in., for we could measure that. “ Absolutely 
square” corners could not be measured, but they under- 
took to hold this to 0.0001 in. on the short dimension, 
as an error of this magnitude would show daylight 
when an accurate square was applied. 

The customer came back with the statement that 
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the company’s price was high, “probably because their 
tolerances were too close.” He inclosed a_ revised 
drawing (Fig. 4) on which the tolerances were about 
ten times those the company had asked. A price was 
then made which was about one-third that originally 
quoted, and the order was obtained. In the first in- 
stance the pieces would have had to have been lapped 
and measured in a constant-temperature room. The 
change made it a fairly simple job of grinding. The 
customer saw what his unnecessarily close tolerances 
would cost him. 


Example of Impractical Requirement 


The following is an inquiry for gages, apparently for 
ordinary shop use in a plant building motor trucks: 

We request standard list prices and best discounts on 
double end reversible plug gages of your standard design 
made up to the following tolerances: 

Gage Tolerances (One Way or Total Tolerance) 
Class Go No Go 
A .00002 00002 
KB 00004 00004 
Cc 00006 90006 
bD 0001 0001 
> 0001 00015 


No statement is made as to how or at what tem- 
perature the gages would be measured, nor as to the 





Fig. 6—Two Spur Gears Meshed With Each Other 


diameters required. The tolerance of 9.00002 on a 
l-in. Class A gage represents the change in size which 
would be caused by a temperature change of 3 deg. 
Fahr., or on a 2-in. gage by 1% deg. Fahr. Such 
gages, though expensive, can be supplied, but of what 
use would they be in the shop? An hour’s use would 
wear them out of tolerance. Notice also that in one 
case the gage tolerance on the “No Go” is greater 
than on the “Go.” It should obviously be less, because 
the “Go” gage wears, and it wears toward the limit if 
its tolerance has been properly placed, while the “No 
Go” gage, if made within limits, wears away from the 
limit. It can wear but little unless forced, and there 
is no inducement to force it because to do so rejects 
work which might pass. It is logical to make the 
gage-maker’s tolerance on the “No Go” half as great 
as on the “Go”? member. 


Why Production of Smooth Running Gears Is Difficult 


The shop drawings of a certain automobile trans- 
mission gear: gave the dimensions and tolerances as 
shown at the bottom of Fig. 5. The only important 
dimension is from the shoulder to the bottom of the 
hole, shown at the top. This did not appear on the 
drawing until a lot of gears had been spoiled. The 
end of the gear fitted nothing and might have varied 
a thirty-second of an inch. The tolerances as originally 
placed made it necessary to hold two dimensions, one 
of them quite unimportant, to a tolerance of 0.002 in. 
each, while the revised figures above gave a single 
dimension with a tolerance of 0.004 in. 

Smooth-running gears are about as difficult to pro- 
duce as anything which passes through the machine 
shop, chiefly because of the lack of means for meas- 
uring the one essential dimension. Outside diameter, 
tooth thickness, backlash, eccentricity, ete., can be 
directly measured, but they are of secondary im- 
portance. Various involute testers have been devised, 
but they do not give directly the controlling dimension. 
In fact, the truth of the involute is not important so 
long as the two mating tooth forms are conjugate; 
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that is, for perfect action each-must generate the other. 

Fig. 6 shows two spur gears meshed with each other, 
The heavy line represents the straight-sided basic rack 
from which the involute teeth are generated and with 
which they will run. The perpendicular distance Pn 
between the parallel faces of two adjacent rack teeth 
is the normal pitch, which is the perpendicular distance 
between two parallel planes making simultaneous con- 
tact with two adjacent tooth profiles. It is equal to 
the developed length of the are on the base circle sub- 
tended by one tooth. It determines the angular move- 
ment of the gear while that tooth is in action. If the 
tooth spacing is not uniform this angular movement 
varies. If the mating gears are not conjugate in form 
and of the same normal pitch, the driven gear will 
either be bumped ahead or allowed to drop back as 
each tooth of the driving gear comes into action. An 
error of 0.0001 in. in normal pitch is of the same order 
of importance as an error of 0.001 in. in any other 
dimension of the gear. This is only beginning te be 
appreciated. The author has a beautiful booklet, issued 
about a year ago by the makers of one of the best- 
known fine cars in America, featuring their ground 
transmission gears, which it is claimed are held to an 
accuracy of 0.0005 in. A gear having an error of 
0.0005 in. in normal pitch would be rejected by most 
makers of second-rate cars. 


Device for Direct Measurement of Normal Pitch 


Fig. 7 shows an instrument devised to give, for the 
first time, a direct measurement of normal pitch. It 
consists essentially of two plane parallel faces, A and 
B, corresponding to two rack teeth the distance be- 
tween which is variable and readable in ten-thousandths 
by means of a multiplying lever and dial indicator. 
By means of this it is possible to tell before removing 
a gear from the grinding machine whether it will run 
smoothly with any other gear whose normal pitch is 
known, and make corrections if needed; also to match 
up any gear of which there is a record. This is offered 
as an illustration of the value of direct means for 
measuring any dimension which must be held to close 
limits. Until this instrument was developed it was 





Fig. 7—Instrument for Direct Measurement of the 
Normal Pitch of Involute Spur Gears 


not possible to tell whether a gear would be satisfac- 
tory until it had been run with its mate. If it was not 
there was no way of telling what correction was needed, 
The one critical dimension could not be measured. 


Two new types of induction motor are now being 
marketed by the General Electric Co. The SCR single- 
phase motors are designed for constant speed at 60, 
50 or 40 cycles, in sizes from % to 10 hp., and are in- 
terchangeable for 110 or 220 volt circuits. The KT-900 
type is a riveted frame, polyphase induction motor, of 
three- and two-phase squirrel cage, 60 cycle design, 
and is being sold in sizes ranging from % to 15 hp. 


Morris Shapiro, Baltimore, subject to his tender 
being accepted by the court, has purchased the Groton 
Iron Works, New London, Conn., at auction, for $203,- 
000. The property purchased heretofore was used for 
the construction of vessels. 
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New All-Geared Drill and Tapper 


The all-geared sliding-head drilling and tapping ma 
chine illustrated, designated as the No. 263, has been 
added to the line of the Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, IIl., 
taking the place of the former 26-in. unit having the 
same swing. A self-oiling system has been added and 
radial bearings provided for all shafts in the speed- 
change transmission, including crown gears and drive 
shaft bearings. Eight geared speeds and eight geared 
feeds are available. The machine may be equipped 
either with the square column and rectangular table 
shown, or with a round column and table. 

Other features include a spur geared feed, which is 
emphasized as eliminating the usual worm and worm 
gear and saving considerable replacement expense. The 
reduction in the spur geared feed gives finest feed 
of 0.005 in. per revolution of the spindle. The speed 
changing gears are cut from bar stock chrome-nickel 
steel, heat treated and tempered. 

The method of attaching the rack to the spindle 
sleeve is also regarded as an improvement, screws and 
dowels having been eliminated and the rack dovetailed 
into the sleeve and keyed in position. This is intended 





Radial Journal Bearings for Speed Change Trans- 

mission, Including Crown Gears and Drive Shaft 

Bearings, Are a Feature. Spur geared feed is used, 
and the rack is dovetailed into the sleeve 


to eliminate the trouble caused by screws and dowels 
working loose. 

The machine is rated to drive a 2-in. high-speed 
twist drill at 0.041 in. feed per revolution of the spindle 
or at the rate of 6% in. per min. in cast iron, without 
the back gears. It is claimed to drive a 1-in. high-speed 
twist drill at the rate of 13% in. per min. in cast iron. 
Suitable feeds are available for boring bar work, the 
machine being rated to bore out an 8-in. or larger hole. 
The spindle is 14% in. in diameter and is double splined. 

For tapping, a reversing friction clutch gear giving 
a reverse speed of 1% to 1 is employed and these gears 
are on the driving shaft of the machine rather than cn 
the spindle. A trip may be set so that when the top 
reaches the depth required the spindle will reverse auto- 
matically, backing out at increased speed. The shifting 
lever may be set so that when tripped it will return to 
neutral position, stopping the spindle instead of revers- 
ing it. 

Direct motor drive may be applied, a 5-hp., 1200- 
r.p.m. motor being recommended. The floor space re- 
quired for the machine is 24 x 49 in., and the height is 
94 in. The weight of the No. 263 drill is 2000 Ib. net. 
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Five Societies to Participate in Internatio),,| 
Management Congress 


Arrangements for American participation in th 
ternational management congress, to be held at Pracy 
Czechoslovakia, July 21 to 24, are in the hands of repy. 
sentatives of the Taylor Society, management divi: 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ame, 
ican Management Association, Society of Industria] F; 
gineers, and National Association of Cost Accountan| 
Engineers interested in management, but unaffiliated 
with these societies, are also invited to attend. Th 
secretary of the committee in charge of arrangement: 
is Dr. H. S. Person, managing director Taylor Societ, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 

The five general subjects to be considered at th, 
congress are: Management in general, industria] map. 
agement, management in quasi-public basic industries. 
management in public administration, and education of 
management. 


Pittsburgh Safety Meeting 


Preventing accidents and conserving health will be 
the two main topics discussed at a safety conference of 
the engineering section, National Safety Council, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, April 1, under the auspices of the 
western Pennsylvania division of the National Safety 
Council. 

The general topic of the morning session will be 
“Safety Committees—their Organization and Main- 
tenance.” John A. Oartel, Carnegie Steel Co., will be 
chairman and J. M. Woltz, Youngstown Steel & Tube 
Co., will speak on “Safety Committees Will Die, Unless 
Fed. What Shall We Feed Them?” Other speakers 
include C. B. Auel, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
whose address will be on “Accident Records—What to 
Keep and How to Keep Them.” 

“What Is Industry Doing to Cut Down Time Loss on 
Account of Illness,” is the topic to be discussed at the 
afternoon session, at which C. J. Stein, M. D., medical 
director, Philadelphia will be chairman. Among the 
speakers at the session will be A. W. Colcord, M.D., 
chief surgeon, Clairton Works, Carnegie Steel Co., 
who will address the conference on the subject of 
“Infections.” 


Lists of Dealers and Importers in Foreign 
Countries Are Compiled 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—The Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, has compiled 
trade lists of dealers and importers in foreign countries, 
copies of which may be obtained from the Bureau in 
Washington, or any of its district or cooperative offices. 
Among the list are the following: Iron and steel, im- 
porters and dealers, Egypt, NE-14034-A; automobile 
body builders, British South Africa, BE-6052; automo- 
bile tops and bodies, builders, Canada, BE-1042; body 
builders, top builders, New Zealand, FE-24034; automo- 
tive products, importers and dealers, Germany, EUR 
4006; automotive products, importers and dealers, 
Austria, EUR-15007. 


Lt. Col. Walter C. Sweeney, general staff, U. S. A., 
will be the guest of the Boston branch National Metal! 
Trades Association at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Tuesday 
evening, April 1. During the first year of the war, 
Colonel Sweeney was at General Pershing’s headquar- 
ters and subsequently chief of staff 28th Division during 
the Meuse-Argonne drive. He is now intelligence officer 
first corps area, comprising the New England States. 
He will deliver an address at the meeting on the radical 
and revolutionary elements as they exist today in the 
United States. 


The production of gears by special grinding machin- 
ery is to be discussed before a meeting at Toledo of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 0” 
March 20 by R. S. Drummond, vice-president Gear 
Grinding Machine Co. * 
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New Radial Drilling Machine 


Convenience of operation, inclosed gearing, ‘“‘fool- 
proof” elevating mechanism and simplified lubrication 
are among the features of the new 6-ft. radial drilling 
machine recently placed on the market by the Dreses 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

The head is entirely inclosed, as shown in the illus- 
trations, and is mounted on three bearings, two in front 
and one in back of the arm, a construction intended to 
distribute the torsional strain over the entire arm when 
drilling. It is clamped by means of a lever at the 
lower left corner, which actuates two widely separated 
screws, drawing the head up firmly against the lower 
guide rail and assuring proper alinement of the spindle. 
The traverse of the head is obtained by means of the 
hand wheel at the lower right-hand corner, operating 
through a full ball-bearing traverse mechanism. 

Lubrication of the head is by means of a combina- 





New 6-Ft. Radial. The head is entirely inclosed, and is mounted on 
Lubrication 
Convenience 


three bearings, two in front and one in back of the arm 
if the head is by a combination of splash and force feed 
of control and safety provisions are features 


tion of splash and force feed systems. The forward 
and reverse gears, and frictions run in a separate oil 
bath. The back gears and spindle drive gears are 
oiled by means of a pump which takes the lubricant 
from a reservoir, pumps it through a glass sight on 
top of the head, then cascades over all gears and bear- 
ings and finally returns to the reservoir, where it is 
filtered and recirculated. The spindle and all feed and 
traverse mechanisms are oiled by means of a tilting 
hopper, which distributes a predetermined amount of 
oil taken from the circulating pump supply. The hop- 
per is manually operated by means of a lever con- 
veniently placed on the outside of the head. The 
operator merely turns the lever down, holds it an in- 
stant, and then releases. It automatically returns to 
its former position. 

The spindle runs in renewable phosphor-bronze 
bearings and thrust is taken on ball bearings. The 
rack is cut directly on the heat-treated alloy steel 
spindle sleeve, which is intended to assure wide bearing 
for the rack pinion, and bring the point of pressure 
close to the center. The rack pinion, which is of 
alloy steel, heat treated, has a special form of tooth 
which is said to eliminate the usual undercut below 
the pitch line on small diameter pinions. 

The tapping, starting and stopping mechanism is 
of the frictional type, embodied in the head and 
operated by the horizontal lever shown below the arm. 
There are four changes of speed in the head, obtained 
by two levers placed at lower left corner. This, com- 
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bined with eight changes in the speed box, gives 32 
spindle speeds. The driving gear, with two long tool 
steel keys for driving the spindle, rests on an annular 
ball bearings placed inside the gear, avoiding overhang. 

There are 15 feeds to spindle, five of which are 
tap leads. They are instantly available and promi- 
nently indexed, showing feed per revolution of spindle. 
The arrangement includes a_ safety friction in- 
terposed in the drive, in addition to the large 
friction quick return. The quick return clutch is ad- 
justable from the outside with a screwdriver. It is 
operated by any one of four levers. The automatic 
trip and depth gage is positive in its functioning. The 
dial is graduated in even divisions to avoid compli- 
cated reading should the depth desired exceed one com- 
plete revolution of the rack pinion. The trip may be 
set to disengage the feed at any position in the range 
of traverse. All depths are set to read from zero, 
and the trip may be passed at any set position by a 





pull knob. A positive safety trip is provided at each 
end of spindle travel. 

The miter gears in back of the arm and inside the 
column are drop forgings, heat treated, and are mounted 
in ball bearings. The long hub of the gear which drives 
the vertical shaft in the column is fitted with a longi- 
tudinally yielding contact, intended to eliminate im- 
proper meshing of the gears, prevent the weight of the 
heavy shaft riding on the gear teeth, and compensate 
for wear between the column and stump. 

The arm is of box parabolic shape. One lever un- 
clamps, elevates or lowers, then securely clamps the 
arm by a single movement. It is unnecessary for the 
operator to leave his position in front of the machine. 
In addition to a safety device intended to eliminate 
accidental engagement of the elevating mechanism 
while the arm is clamped, the gearing automatically dis- 
engages should any obstruction be met in elevating or 
lowering. 

All operating levers on the head are within a radius 
of 17 in., yet are not crowded, each lever affording 
ample hand room and operating clearance. The oper- 
ating levers at the base of the column, including the 
speed box, the column clamp, the new combination arm 
clamp and elevating handle, are also within a 17-in. 
radius. 

Three different standardized interchangeable drives 
are available: belt drive and constant speed motor 
drive, both through speed variator; and variable speed 
motor drive. 
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CUPOLA PRACTICE AND MIXTURE 


Quad City Foundrymen Listen to Address by 
J. H. Hopp of Chicago 

“Cupola Practice and Iron Mixtures” was the sub- 
ject of an address by J. H. Hopp, vice-president Charles 
C. Kawin Co., Chicago, before the Quad City Foundry- 
men’s Association at a meeting at the Le Claire Hotel, 
Moline, Ill., Monday evening, March 17. The cupola 
as a melting unit was discussed primarily from the 
viewpoint of generally accepted practice as to manner 
of operating and suggestions were made with a view 
to improving the operation, mainly through securing 
as much economy as is consistent with the paramount 
function of the cupola, that of furnishing hot iron. 

The subject of tuyeres, as well as the devices for 
supplying air to the cupola, which is necessary to bring 
about quick combustion of the coke, was dealt with at 
length. The effect of the metal on the temperature 
due to lighting the cupola too far in advance of the time 
of blast was touched upon. It was recommended that 
the charges be somewhat in accordance with the ladles 
used for removing the iron from the cupola to the 
various parts of the shop in order that each tap might 
be considered as a completed melted charge. It was 
recommended that the blast be shut off as far in ad- 
vance of the dropping of the cupola as practice and 
observation from day to day would permit, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the lining, which otherwise is de- 
stroyed by prolonging the blast, especially when the 
cupola has almost entirely melted the metal charged 
into it. 

In discussing the subject of coke ratios, the speaker 


Boston Steel Treaters 


Approximately 200 members and guests of the Bos- 
ton chapter of the American Society for Stee] Treating 
were the guests of the Trimont Mfg. Co., Roxbury, 
Boston, Friday, March 21. During the afternoon there 
was an inspection of the plant under the supervision 
of Harrison B. Parker. In the evening there was a 
dinner at which H. E. Handy was toastmaster. Speak- 
ers of the evening included W. S. Bidle, president W. S. 
Bidle Co., Cleveland; William Patterson, vice-president 
Trimont Mfg. Co.; Prof. Victor Homerberg, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; R. J. Allen, metal- 
lurgist Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; 
and Dr. R. S. Williams. Mr. Allen went at some length 
into the application of heat treating in the automobile 
industry, and remarks by the other speakers were 
largely confined to the heat treating industry. 


Rochester Steel Treaters 
The March meeting of the Rochester chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, to be held Friday 
evening, March 28, in the rooms of the Rochester Engin- 
eering Society in the Carnegie Building of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, is to be addressed by Walter G. Hil- 
dorf, chief metallurgist Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 
Mich., formerly professor of metallurgy at the Michigan 
State Agricultural School. His subject will be “The 
Metallurgical Control and Heat Treatment of Steel Used 
in the Manufacture of Automotive Vehicles.” This will 
be the first cooperative meeting of the Rochester chap- 

ter with the Rochester Engineering Society. 


Tri-City Technical Council Organized 


Plans have been completed for the organization of 
the Tri-City Technical Council, which is an association 
of the Technical Societies in the Tri-Cities. The fol- 
lowing organizations are represented in the council: 
American Chemical Society, TIllinois-Iowa Section: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Tri-Cities 
Section; American Society for Steel Treating, Tri-City 
Chapter; Davenport Engineers’ Club; Quad-City Foun- 
drymen’s Association. 

Representatives from the above organizations com- 
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placed little credence in the general statements mad. 
by some melters of iron that they are able to melt 1: 
and even 12 pounds of iron for each pound of coke, in 
view of the fact that shops melting very large tonnac: 

—in fact, to the extent of 850,000 Ib. per day—are un. 
able to maintain a ratio greater than seven and one- 
half pounds of iron to one pound of coke. Normal con 
ditions in shops of small tonnage indicate that the rati: 
of coke to iron is invariably under this figure. 

On the subject of mixtures suitable for varioy 
classes of castings, the speaker said that calculation of 
mixtures to obtain satisfactory results is by no mean 
a simple problem in arithmetic. Figures were read to 
prove that under as good a condition as one general], 
finds it is possible to have a very wide variation in the 
silicon content of the metals and still the average may 
be very close to a predetermined figure. The elements 
in iron were discussed individually and in joint com- 
binations, together with the effect, both good and bad, 
of mechanical corrections in the molding to offset what 
the metal seems to lack. 

On the subject of the strength of cast iron, Mr. 
Hopp cautioned foundrymen not to be too hasty in 
accepting specifications which are recommended to them 
from all directions, as too frequently these specifica- 
tions are narrowed down too fine to be adhered to suc- 
cessfully in actual melting practice. 

Sulphur, in the speaker’s opinion, is an _ over- 
emphasized bugaboo, as many defects and losses and 
difficulties encountered in everyday practice are erro- 
neously attributed to this single element. 

Wide extremes in the texture and machining quali- 
ity of castings tend to upset the theories and practice 
of the machine shop and should be guarded against, 
said Mr. Hopp in his concluding remarks. 


posed the committee on organization. The following 
temporary officers were selected: Chairman, H. Born- 
stein, Deers & Co., Moline, Ill.; vice-chairman, Howard 
Rogers, Williams-White Co., Moline, Ill.; secretary- 
treasurer, Harvey Soverhill, Davenport Locomotive 
Works, Davenport, Iowa. 

One of the principal purposes of the organization of 
the Council is to increase the civic activities of the tech- 
nical men and organizations of the Tri-Cities. 


Meeting of Committee on Gage Steels 


A meeting of the gage steel committee was held at 
the Bureau of Standards, Feb. 16, sixteen members 
representing gage manufacturers, steel makers, Army 
and Navy ordnance departments, technical societies and 
the Bureau being present. The completed work of the 
committee was discussed and further work planned. It 
was agreed that the work had progressed sufficiently 
far to warrant practical service tests and with this ob- 
ject in view the secretary was directed to present the 
work of the committee before the automotive industries 
in order to secure their cooperation. If the cooperation 
of these industries is secured, it will make possible the 
carrying out of service tests rapidly because of the ex- 
tensive and heavy use of gages in automobile manufac- 
ture. Plans were made for the immediate determina- 
tion of the effect of the more important variables in- 
volved on the wear of gages. 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 


Among meetings scheduled by sections of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers are the following: 

Newark, N. J., April 15.—Subject: Standardization 
of Punches and Dies. Speaker, Sidney Diamant. 

Cleveland, April 16.—Subject: Centerless Grinding. 
Speaker, G. W. Binns, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Toronto, April 16—At Mining Building, University 
of Toronto. Subject: Forging and Heat Treatment of 
Steel. Speaker: Prof. O. W. Ellis, metallurgical en- 
gineering department, University of Toronto. 

Toledo, April 17—At Chamber of Commerce. Sub 
ject: Accurate Measurements. Speaker, W. H. Wein- 
gar, Willys-Overland Co. 
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Three-Way High-Speed Drilling Machine 


The automatic three-way horizontal drilling machine 
shown in the accompanying illustrations is a recent de- 
velopment of William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh, and is 
intended for high speed drilling. The illustrations show 
the machine as adapted for two jobs, one showing the 
drilling of three flanges in a valve body, the other, a 
close-up view, the drilling of rivet holes and cross pin 
holes in a horizontal case. 

In this machine the feed is obtained by means of 
drum cams providing for quick travel, slow feed, and 
quick return to the drill carriages. Feed changes are 
made by means of change gears, which are located ac- 
cessibly. The main feed gears are inclosed and run in 
oil. Quick adjustment of the drill spindles to take care 
of different length drills is obtained through sleeve 
rack and pinion. A clutch provided in the feed mechan- 
ism is automatically tripped at the end of the drilling 
cycle or it may be manually operated at any time. A 
friction safety device incorporated in the feed works 
is intended to prevent injury due to dull drills, broken 


lrill points or other obstructions. Provision is made for 
operating the feed mechanism by hand. 

On work such as illustrated the drilling of each 
iece is said to be accomplished in less than 40 sec., floor 
to floor. There are ten holes in each piece varying in 
liameter from 5/16 in. to % in. and in length from 

in. to lin. The floor space required for the machine 
; approximately 4 ft. x 5 ft., which is considered un- 
isually small for the work produced. The machine is 

tor driven and weighs about 3500 Ib. 





Burr Foundry & Machine Acquires Hum- 
phreys Machine Co. 
The Burr Foundry & Machine Co., recently incor- 
rated under Massachusetts laws with a capital of 
$65,000, has acquired the Humphreys Machine Co., 
Keene, N. H., and will operate its foundry, machine 
and pattern shops on a general line of work. No 
additional equipment is required at present. Officers 
of the Burr Foundry & Machine Co. are David E. Burr, 
president and treasurer; Shields Burr, vice-president 
and general manager, and Charles R. Cabot, secretary. 
David E. Burr is a graduate of Cornell University 
in mechanical engineering. During the war he was 
‘aptain of engineers and holds that rank in the engi- 
neers’ reserve corps. He has had wide experience in 
ales and finance and recently resigned the presidency 
f a contracting company, a position he held for ten 
ears, to devote his entire attention to the affairs of 
the Burr Foundry & Machine Co. Shields Burr is a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology man with wide 
experience as an industrial engineer and foundry ex- 
pert. He was for several years general manager Aetna 
‘oundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. Charles R. 
Cabot is a member of the bar and formerly an assistant 
ittorney general of Massachusetts. 
The address of the company will be Keene, N. H., 
with a sales office at 950 Park Square Building, Boston. 
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Combustibility of Coke 


The subject of the “Combustibility of Coke” was 
the title of a lecture by Dr. H. Bahr of the plant of 
Otto & Co., Dahlhausen on the Ruhr, Germany, which 
was reported by Stahl und Eisen. A brief account of 
the lecture and the discussion which followed is given 
by Engineering, London, part of which follows: 

Some coke chemists have recently spoken of com- 
bustibility of coke, by which they mean the power 
of the incandescent coke to reduce carbon dioxide, as 
distinct from the general combustion. Since the com- 
bustion of coke depends upon the equilibrium between 
carbon, oxygen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, 
and since this equilibrium reaction changes with tem- 
perature, pressure, surface development and other con- 
ditions, there is not much gained by this distinction, 
nor by the term reactivity of coke generally used, and 
which Dr. H. Bahr prefers to combustibility. Dr. Bahr 
found that the reactivity was not affected, or only very 
slightly, by the volatile constituents and the porosity 
of the coke, though these factors influenced the ignition 
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temperature. Impregnation of the coke with salts of 
alkalis, magnesium and aluminum had no influence, 
either; but impregnation with iron salts increased the 
reactivity, which decreased again when the iron salts 
were extracted by means of acid. This catalytic in- 
fluence of iron on the combustion of coal and coke is 
not surprising; it has been recognized for some time 
that even the small amount of mineral constituents, 
very finely disseminated through coal, affects the com- 
bustion more than one would expect from the propor- 
tion of the mineral constituents, which are, therefore, 
said to act as catalysts. The lecturer does not suggest 
that coke might be improved by soaking it in solutions 
of iron salts; the necessary redrying of the coke would 
make any advantage gained illusory. But his lecture 
led to an animated discussion from which one may 
conclude that coke combustion requires much further 
investigation. One of the speakers mentioned that he 
had apparently improved his coke by mixing it with 
dust from the throat of a blast furnace, but combus- 
tion had become irregular. 


Ohio Foundry Operations 


Ohio foundries operated at 74.1 per cent of capacity 
during February as compared with 74.4 per cent during 
January and with 66 per cent during February, 1923, 
according to the monthly report of the Ohio State 
Foundrymen’s Association. These percentages are 
based on 100 per cent capacity of all the foundries re- 
porting. Stocks on hand declined from 85 per cent in 
January to 78 per cent in February. Operations of 
non-ferrous foundries in Ohio increased from 63.5 per 
cent in January to 66 per cent in February. This com- 
pares with 75 per cent in February last year. 
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CINCINNATI METAL TRADES 


Annual Meeting Listens to Addresses by President 


Coleman and Others 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Cincinnati 
Branch, National Metal Trades Association, was held 
it the Hotel Gibson, March 20. The principal business 
was the election of officers for the coming year, and 
addresses by W. W. Coleman, president of the National 
Association, and Fred R. Marvin, associate editor of 
the New York Commercial. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, J. Wallace Carrel, Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co.; vice-president, E. A, Mul- 
ler, King Machine Tool Co.; secretary, D. C. Jones, 
Lunkenheimer Co.; treasurer, Louis G. Freeman, Louis 
G. Freeman Co.; directors, J. A. LeBlond, R. K. Le- 
Blond Machine Tool Co.; L. B. Easton, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation; and J. B. Doan, 
American Tool Works Co. 

President Coleman, of the National Association, 
spoke of the promising tendency in industry today to 
create a better understanding between all classes of 
workers, We must keep in mind, he said, that indus- 
trial associations are voluntary cooperations, and must 
be operated for the common good. The standard of 
living among workers can only be improved by cheap- 
ening costs of production, and this in turn can be ac- 
complished by greater efforts of workers and better 
machinery. Increases of wages are insufficient to 
bring about this result. Wages should be as high as 
economic conditions permit, but they cannot be stand- 
ardized. The only proper basis on which wages can 
be paid is, in his opinion, the worth of the individual 
worker. The form of contact between the manage- 
ment and the workers is a most important factor in 


fexas Division. Southern Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation Meets in Dallas 


At the quarterly session of the Texas Division, 
Southern Metal Trades Association, held in Dallas, 
March 15, the establishment of the Dallas Vocational 
School, a project that has the backing of the Southern 
Metal Trades Association, was discussed. W.S. Mosher 
of Mosher Steel & Machinery Co., Dallas, acted as 
chairman, 

C. A. Jay, heading the local vocational school, and 
until recently general manager of the Dallas Open 
Shop Association, said that close cooperation would 
improve conditions under which the foundrymen oper- 
ated and immediately would create a better service for 
the people and for themselves. The open shop in Dallas 
had eliminated strikes and created a satisfactory labor 
condition. In Dallas in four years there has been con- 
structed $82,000,000 worth of buildings, about $23,000,- 
0C0 of this amount being erected in 1923, with peace 
and harmony. Nor have wages been reduced. In 1923, 
1028 new industries were attracted to Dallas. 

“The greatest curse to industry today,” Mr. Jay 
said, “is a belligerent attitude of the employee toward 
the employer. Labor has a right to organize, but 
should be governed by sound principles.” 

Mr. Jay then explained some of the features of the 
Dallas Vocational School, which has the cooperation of 
the Southern Metal Trades Association. Others on the 
board of the new school which will serve six South- 
western States, with the possible addition later of Ari- 
zona, are W. D. Trotter, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 
Dallas, and F. G. Pettibone, general manager of the 
Santa Fé. Dallas citizens have subscribed $500,000 for 
the trade school, one of the principal objects of which 
will be to instruct skilled mechanics for the metal and 
allied trades. 

Ex-President W. C. Trout had sent a letter in which 
the foundrymen were urged to unite to support an 
effort to bring about reduction in railroad freight rates. 
Rates on pig iron were declared unreasonable and 
traffic managers were urged to cooperate to bring about 
a readjustment that will establish fair conditions. Fol- 
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better relations. The standard must vary accordin, 


circumstances, but one of the best methods yet rt 
is thoroughly trained foremen representing the map. 
agement. Individual workers, however, must be given 
opportunity to get in touch with management, and the 
same applies to employees as a whole. The unemploy- 
ment problem is important and he was confident that 
some solution to this would be found. The regulation 
of production would help considerably. Speaking of 
wage payments, Mr. Coleman said that he was opposed 
to division of profits among the workers, but was jn 
favor of stock ownership by employees. The hours of 
work must be determined by economic conditions, and 
the nature of the work performed, but in no case 
should be so long as to cause deterioration of the 
worker mentally or physically. 

Fred R. Marvin, referring to radical propaganda 
being circulated in this country, said that an associa- 
tion having for its object the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by a bloody revolution, confiscation and aboli- 
tion of property rights, and abolition of the family rela- 
tion, is in existence in this country today. This asso- 
ciation is capably managed, and financed, and js di- 
rected by the Communist Internationale, of Moscow. 
Literature is being disseminated through 200 associa- 
tions, and over 600 newspapers, of which 573 are 
printed in foreign languages. Mr. Marvin also referred 
to the political developments at Washington, and 
warned his hearers of the dangers in store unless the 
business men of the country take a deeper interest in 
the management of the affairs of the country. 

Dr. Otto Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
spoke of the safety council formed in Cincinnati, and 
made a plea for its support both from the association 
and individual members. J. M. Manley also spoke, 
giving a résumé of the activities of the Cincinnati 
Branch during the year. 


lowing the reading of this letter, Joseph Behle gave an 
interesting talk on “Advantages of Machine Molding 
Over Hand Molding.” W. H. Waterman discussed 
“Foundry Sands,” declaring that these were becoming 
less available in Texas every year. Mr. Steele of Dal- 
las spoke on “Patterns.” J. M. Shaw of the Mosher Steel 
& Machinery Co., Dallas, spoke on “Foundry Flasks.” 
Professor Fermier said the demand for skilled workers 
in the metal trades in Texas far exceeded the supply. 
Mr. Fermier invited the delegates to College Station for 
the June 15 session, and the invitation was accepted. 


Meeting of Brass Manufacturers 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
held an interesting and well attended meeting at West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., March 12, 13 
and 14. 

The question of standardizing traps, of which the 
Department of Commerce, division of simplified prac- 
tice, at Washington, through active cooperation with 
the trap manufacturers of various kinds, both cast and 
wrought, recommended a reduction of trap combina- 
tions to the number of 117, was referred to a special 
committee to cooperate with interested manufacturers 
and the Department of Commerce. The standardiza- 
tion committee recommended working toward the use 
of No. 27 thread as standard for all tubing. It is not 
the intention that this should be put in use at once, but 
the manufacturers should keep this in mind when such 
changes are brought about that they can adopt this 
standard. The commissioner was instructed to seek the 
cooperation of the manufacturers in conforming to the 
Briggs standard gage. 

The catalog committee was continued. 
bers were advised in issuing new catalogs or li 
in the future to use the piece instead of the dozen l 
as formerly. 

The next meeting of the association will be he 


Mem- 
terature 
ist 
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June 11 and 12, at Mount Clemens, Mich. The American 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, Ill., and the Vulcan Brass 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, were elected to membership. 








How Steel Men Helped Win the War 


Robert S. Brookings Describes Attitude of Companies and 


Policy of Price Fixing Committee 


Bills to 





Prevent Profiteering Considered 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—Appearing as a witness 
before the House Committee on Military Affairs, ap- 
proval in general only was given by Robert S. Brook- 
ings, formerly Chairman of the Price Fixing Committee 
of the War Industries Board, to bills introduced in Con- 
gress commonly known as efforts to prevent profiteer- 
ing during war. He did not specifically state his 
attitude as to the feasibility of fixing prices. There 
are a number of such bills, and while the hearing was 
presumably on the one introduced by Representative 
John J. McSwain, of South Carolina, proposiug the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate the subject, 
other bills were discussed during the testimony of Mr. 
Brookings, which were also the subject of considerable 
discussion by William B. Colver, formerly member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, who cooperated with 
the Price Fixing Committee during the war. It was 
thought by Mr. Colver that the price-fixing system and 
the functioning of the excess-profits tax were a mis- 
take and that the public had to bear, through the 
excess-profits in one form or another, much more than 
the Government itself got out of the surplus profits. 

The committee has reported out a bill which is now 
on the calendar of the House and one section provides 
that during the war the President shall be authorized 
to “proclaim the property, commodities and services, 
Government control over which is, in his opinion, neces- 
sary . . . and the prices of such properties, etc.” 
Still another bill, introduced by the American Legion, 
provides for the drafting of man power and conscription 
1f material resources. 


Costs of All Submitted 


Mr. Brookings said that he had the cost sheets of 
every industry in the country during the war, including 
those of every one of the steel companies, from the least 
efficient to the United States Steel Corporation, which, 
he said, was the most efficient. He pointed out that 
the result of his own views as to what should be done 
in the way of stabilizing prices and getting production, 
and interfering as little as possible with the natural 
functions of business and trade, seemed to be different 
from Mr. Colver’s opinions. 

Mr. Brookings, who was warm in his praise of the 
cooperation of manufacturers, including those of the 
iron and steel industry, for voluntarily agreeing to 
prices, recited at some length the experiences of the 
Price Fixing Committee and to a large extent his testi- 
mony followed the lines of the pamphlet “Government 
Control of Prices,” printed by the Government Printing 
Office in 1920. 

When asked if he thought there would be any neces- 
sity for the appointment of a commission, Mr. Brook- 
ings said that the President can manufacture laws just 
as emergency may dictate and do anything he pleased, 
and asserted that if that is the spirit and intent of Con- 
gress, he thought it is all right, but, said Mr. Brook- 
ings, it is one thing to give authority of that kind to 
the President and it is another thing for the President 
to exercise it intelligently. 


President’s Unwritten Authority 


He pointed out that in the late war there was no 
authority given to the Price Fixing Committee by Con- 
gress other than commandeering for war needs. It 
was declared that the President had the unwritten 
authority practically to do anything he pleased to win 
the war and that the Price Fixing Committee arbitrar- 
ily exercised an authority which it did not have by law, 
and threatened to commandeer concerns unless they 
abided by decisions as to prices for the civilian popula- 
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tion, as well as prices for war needs. The industries 
would agree to almost anything, Mr. Brookings said, 
rather than to go into court to determine what a fair 
price for their property was. He declared that it would 
have been impossible for the committee to function 
if it had not been for the taking over of the entire Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, with nearly 600 accountants, 
which Mr. Brookings said he grouped into various in- 
dustries. He declared that the committee had one 
group on steel alone and it reported to him about every 
week. The accountants were taking off cost sheets all 
the while, it was asserted, and the committee met with 
representatives of that industry every 90 days and fixed 
the prices for the next period of 90 days. 


The Excess Profits Tax 


Mr. Brookings said that one of the things that the 
committee had to keep track of was how profits were 
running which he reported to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the result was the excess profits tax, 
which, Mr. Brookings said, was a very considerable item 
in financing the war. He said that he believed the re- 
sults of what was accomplished are shown by the fact 
that the committee had expressions from allied nations 
who wondered that without more legislation, the United 
States had been so successful in stabilizing values. Mr. 
Brookings told the committee that he thought it would 
get from experiences during the war a very intelligent 
key as to what, if anything, can be done today to make 
provision by duplicating what was done, with authority 
of law behind it, rather than the voluntary expression 
that the committee got from all of the industries. The 
witness said that to him it was a wonderful thing and 
declared that he could not recall an industry that raised 
an issue concerning it. 


The Only Influence 


Replying to questions which reflected a doubt as to 
the advantage of the system of price fixing used dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Brookings said that the only influence 
that had any effect on the Price Fixing Committee at 
all was the influence that the industry could bring to 
bear in arguments as to what sort of prices should be 
fixed so as to enable the committee to get what it 
wanted in the quantity desired. The prices were fixed 
at the lowest price at which the committee could get 
production, the witness said, and then it was the idea 
to take from the man who made the most money all 
that could be taken by way of the excess profits tax. 

Those who were associated with President Wilson 
during the war never failed to have a great respect for 
“his almost uncanny intelligence when he faced any 
business problems,” Mr. Brookings said, and he recited 
an interesting instance concerning the question of steel 
prices. He declared that President Wilson asked him 
to come over to the White House to see him about an 
important matter. 

“T went to him,” said Mr. Brookings, “and he said, 
‘It has been stated that it would probably facilitate our 
stabilizing of steel values and getting production, if we 
could take over the steel interests, as we have taken 
over the railroads.’ I said, ‘Mr. President, how much 
time have you for me to attempt to introduce you to the 
steel industry?’ He said, ‘Whatever time you need, sir.’ 
I said, ‘The steel industry is taking itself over; it will 
do anything in the world we want it to do. I have 
shown the Steel Corporation that their profits are run- 
ning up very large, and I said, ‘I want you to agree 
with us, after we have taken 80 per cent of these 
profits, or whatever the percentage is for tax purposes, 
you still have more left than I think you ought to have 
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for distribution in dividends, and I want you to agree, 
after taking your dividends, to turn the balance into the 
increased capacity for anything that the Government 
needs.’ ” 

The witness was asked whether it was his thought 
that Congress ought to delegate power to the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
He replied that he did not care how much power was 
given to the President. It is his idea, Mr. Brookings 
said, that where there is a law undertaking to deal 
with the problem of commandeering an industry, it 
should be broadened to a point where it can properly 
deal with the problem and take care of the civilian 
population. 

Speeding up Profiteering 


Acting Chairman McKenzie, turning to the question 
of so-called profiteering, declared vigorously that “if 
there is anything in God Almighty’s world that we can 
do that would speed up profiteering to a greater extent 
than it was indulged in in the last war, I cannot imagine 
what it would be. I do not think we could make matters 
any worse.” 

Mr. Brookings did not accept this frank view and 
took occasion in combating it to speak of cooperation 
received from the steel industry. 

In this connection he said: “Well, I sometimes think 
public opinion as to profiteering is a very progressive 
thing. One man starts, and he finds some one thing 
wrong, some one thing where apparently there has 
been an undue profit, and it is a popular thing, you 
know, to accuse everybody of profiteering during the 
war. There is no industry that met us more frankly 
and fully than the steel industry. I told you that 
President Wilson sent for me because someone had 
suggested it, and thought that steel was so important 
that we ought to take over the steel industry as we 
took over the railroads. I know something about rail- 
roading; I have been in almost everything in my life; 
and I know about industry, and taking over the rail- 
roads would have been child’s play as compared with 
taking over the steel industry. And the attitude of 


Corrugated Culvert 28 Years in Service 


A corrugated, ungalvanized iron culvert, one of the 
first ever installed in this country, was exhibited at 





the recent Chicago Good Roads Show by the Armco Cul- 
vert and Flume Manufacturers Association to illustrate 
the long life of iron when exposed to destructive ele- 
ments. 


The culvert was taken from a highway near Craw- 
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the steel industry was from the beginning; ‘Now ¢e}] 
us, what do you want us to do?’ I want you to produce 
all the steel you can, and I want to fix the price, and 
where you have acquired the highest efficiency in your 
business, as you have, Judge Gary, and have paid large 
profits, I want to take what I can in the way of excess 
profits, and then I want you to do with the balance 
whatever I say. 


Answer of the Steel Makers 


“Their answer was, ‘All right.’ I said, ‘We ar 
going to let you make $500,000,000 this year, and we 
are going to take about $250,000,000 excess profits to 
help run the war, and the other $250,000,000 we want 
you to give the stockholders so much, and the balance 
we want you to put into increased production. We are 
short of ship plates. We know if you put in fifteen 
or twenty million dollars in that activity it is going to 
probably be dead on your hands, but we want you to 
do it.’ 

“And they acquiesced; that was their attitude. A 
great many of the steel industries had not been making 
much money, and during the war, of course, they made 
money; it was the natural consequence of the war. 
When they made it, then, measured in pre-war values, 
it did not amount to much. Everybody does not stop 
to think that $100,000 after the war did not mean any 
more than $50,000 before the war in purchasing power, 
which, after all, is the true value of money. It was not 
such a frightfully big thing as the people think.” 

Mr. Brookings told the committee frankly that he 
did not think that the Government would want to arbi- 
trarily fix the price of a man’s product and then have 
to go into court and pay two or three times, as much 
as had been given him. He said that as a merchant 
he liked to avoid litigation and suggested that it like- 
wise would be a good thing for the Government to 
avoid litigation by agreement with the industrial inter- 
ests of the country. 

“I do not see any way in the world of machinery 
getting rid of gray matter, after all,” declared Mr. 
Brookings. 


fordsville, Ind., where it had been underground for 28 
years. It was originally installed by James H. Watson, 
who is credited with being the inventor of the corru- 
gated culvert, and it was washed out and replaced 
three times. When the culvert was removed a tree 
with a 24-in. trunk that had grown at the outlet since 
installation served to illustrate the service it had given 
and after all these years it was still in good condition. 

The culvert was made of black iron, and is sandwich 
like in structure with layers of common steel between 
layers of practically pure iron. This was known as 
“puddled top and bottom.” 


Dr. Plimmon H. Dudley, steel rail expert of the New 
York Central Railroad, whose death was announced 
in THE Iron AGE of Feb. 28, left the bulk of his for- 
tune to establish a professorship at Yale University, 
“which shall be devoted to research and instruction In 
connection with the history and development of the 
science of railroad service.” The bequest is intended to 
promote that branch of research work to which Mr. 
Dudley devoted much of his life and “in particular the 
work in connection with the development and improve- 
ment of designs of rails, roadbeds and crossties.” 


Officials of the General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass., plant have formulated a plan to encourage ¢m- 
ployees to become property owners. Financial assist- 
ance will be extended by the corporation in instances 
where it is required and detailed information and sta- 
tistics will be prepared to assist workers in selecting 
homes in desirable locations, locations of schools, trans- 
portation, and building costs being included in the ef- 
forts of an advisory committee. The idea is the out- 
come of a suggestion made several years ago by the late 
Richard H. Rice, manager. 





Prosperous Year of U.S. Steel Corporation 


Large Increase in Production and Earnings—Tonnage 


Exceeded in Only Two 


Payroll and Larger 


States Steel Corporation is for the year ended Dec. 

31, 1923, and it shows a very decided improvement 
in production and earnings as compared with the mod- 
erate improvement shown in the report for 1922. The 
increase in the production of ore was 42.4 per cent, in 
coal 51.5 per cent, in coke 42.3 per cent, in pig iron 39.1 
per cent, in ingots 26.4 per cent, and in rolled and fin- 
ished steel products for sale 24.9 per cent. 

A notable feature of the year was the large increase 
in payments to employees, due to increase of numbers 
and to the introduction of shorter hours to take the 
place of the 12-hr. turn. On the subject of employees 
and wages the report says: 


T's twenty-second annual report of the United 


The Change to Shorter Hours 


“On April 6, 1923, an increase was made of about 
11 per cent in the wage rate paid employees of the sub- 
sidiary manufacturing and iron ore mining companies. 
A further increase in the total outlay for labor was 
occasioned by the subsidiary companies revising the 
conditions of employment at the several mills and de- 
partments looking toward the total elimination of the 
12-hr. turn or day. This revision followed a conference 
called by and correspondence conducted between the 
late President Harding and the representatives of the 
iron and steel industry of the country. After a most 
painstaking investigation it was concluded that the 
change would be feasible when and as an increased 
supply of labor would be available and selling prices 
were at a level which would permit absorption of the 





Previous Years—Heavier 


Number of Employees 


increased expense which it was recognized by all would 
necessarily result. Prior to the midsummer of 1923 
there was a marked shortage in the labor supply re- 
quired to fully serve the mills on the plan under which 
they were then operating. But it appearing about 
July 1 that this condition would very likely improve 
materially, it was decided to inaugurate the revision on 
Aug. 16. 

“The revised plan adopted established the hours for 
employees connected with continuous processes on an 
8-hr. per day basis, and all other employees on a 10-hr. 
day. The wage rates of employees whose working 
day was reduced from 12 to 8 hours were so adjusted 
as to afford earnings equivalent to an increase of 25 
per cent in the hourly and base rates previously paid, 
and the wage rates of all employees reduced to or con- 
tinued on a 10-hr. per day basis were advanced 10 per 
cent to equalize unbalanced conditions in rates brought 
about by the adjustments in the wage scale for em- 
ployees reduced from 12 to 8 hr. Rapid progress was 
made in effecting the change. By Dec. 1, in all the 
subsidiary companies except one, the 12-hr. turn had 
been, broadly speaking, totally eliminated. In the re- 
maining subsidiary company the change was not, owing 
to shortage, particularly in skilled labor, completely 
effected until in February, 1924. The number of addi- 
tional employees required by those companies in which 
the plan had become effective and on basis of operating 
conditions then prevailing, was 17,117, an increase of 
over 10 per cent. Of the increase in total payroll re- 
sulting from this change approximately 60 per cent 
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arises from employment of additional men, and 40 per 
cent from increased wage allowances to employees 
whose hours of service were not changed, being those 
who already were working 10 hr. or less per day.” 

The total number of employees in the service of 
the corporation and the subsidiary companies during the 
entire year, the total payroll and average wages paid, 
in comparison with similar data for the preceding year, 
were as follows: 


Average number of employees during entire yeat 
Largest number in any one month..... 


Smallest number in any one month 
Total pay roll for year ‘ 5 
Average salary or wage per employee per day 


Employees and Payrolls 


The average number of employees in the service 
of all companies during the year, and the total salaries 
and wages paid in comparison with corresponding re- 
sults for the preceding year, were as follows: 

1923 1922 


Employees of Number Number 


Manufacturing properties ... 180,727 150,847 
Coal and coke properties. . 33,354 26,856 
Iron ore properties........... 15,311 11,906 
Transportation properties.... 27,135 21,523 
Miscellaneous properties.... 4,259 3,799 

| ee : Nie hie eiecied ul 260,786 214,931 

Total salaries and wages paid... .$469,502,634 $322,678,130 


Average Earnings per Employee per Day for Year: 
All employees, exclusive of general administra- 


IWS BMG MElliNe TOPOS. . s..0 <0 cccccecsss $5.73 $4.78 
Total employees, including general admin- 
istrative and selling force...........ee+. ».83 4.91 


Judge Gary’s Comments 


In his general remarks, Judge Gary says: 

“The improvement in the demand for iron and steel 
products which developed in the early fall of 1922, 
after nearly two years of depression in the industry, 
continued in very satisfactory volume until June, 1923, 
following which there was for several months a de- 
cided diminution in the amount of new business offered. 
In the closing months of the year, however, there was 
a noticeable improvement in tonnage entered and this 
has continued to the date of writing this report. At 
the close of 1923, the tonnage of unfilled orders for. vari- 
ous classes of rolled steel products was 4,445,339, com- 
pared with 6,745,703 tons at close of the preceding year. 
At Feb. 29, 1924, the unfilled orders equaled 4,912,901 
tons. 

“Entering the year 1923 with a large tonnage of un- 
filled orders on the books, which was increased by lib- 
eral buying during the first five months, the subsidiary 
companies were enabled to operate on an average dur- 
ing the entire year at 88.3 per cent of capacity, the out- 
put during the first half of the year reaching 92.6 per 
cent. In point of total tonnage output of materials 
produced for sale, the year 1923 has been exceeded in 
only two previous years, 1916 and 1917. Asa result of 
these larger operations, together with improved selling 
prices, the earnings for the year show a substantial in- 
crease over those of the preceding two years.” 


Capital Expenditures 


The expenditures by the corporation and the sub- 
sidiary companies during the year for acquisition of 
additional property, extensions and improvements to 
plants and facilities, less credits for property disposed 
of and for net stripping and development expense at 
mines, equaled the sum of $60,762,920, classified gen- 
erally as follows: 


Manufacturing properties....... $35,416,609 


Coal properties ......... , et ; 8,079,269 
Ore properties ........ vin 9 ae,4 5,313,516 
Railroads and lake docks.... kd A bors 9,670,447 
Great Lakes and ocean steamers... ; 1,458,338 
Limestone, gas and water properties, 


land companies, etc 1,939,929 


$61,878,108 

Less, credit for cost of mine stripping and 
development expense absorbed in 
operations in excess of expenditures 


during year for that purpose $1,115,188 


Net expenditures $60,762,920 
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The prices received in 1923 for the 13,196,298 tons of 
rolled and other steel products shipped to the domesti: 
trade netted an average of $8.87 more per ton than th: 
average price received per ton in 1922 on an equivalent 
tonnage of similar products shipped; and in respect 
of the 1,177,524 tons of export shipments, the 1922 
prices received netted $10.03 more per ton than th 
average price obtained in preceding year. 


r—— Increase 


1923 1922 Number Per Cent 


260,786 214,931 45,855 21.3 
(Oct.) (Nov.) 
277,779 235,360 42,419 
(Feb. ) (Feb. ) 
240,586 186,542 54,044 
$469,502,634 $322,678,130 $146,824,504 45.5 
$5.83 $4.91 $0.92 18.7 


Volume of Business 


The total value of business transacted by all com- 
panies during the year, as represented by their com- 
bined gross sales and earnings, equaled the sum of 
$1,571,414,483, as compared with a total of $1,092,697,- 
772 in the preceding year. 

This amount represents the gross value of the com 
mercial transactions conducted by the several subsidiary 
companies, and includes sales made between the sub- 
sidiary companies and the gross receipts of the trans- 
portation companies for services rendered both to sub- 
sidiary companies and to the public. 

The earnings for the year resulting from the above 
gross business represent the combined profits accru- 
ing to the several corporate interests on the respective 
sales and. services rendered, each of which is in itself 
a complete commercial transaction. 


Inventories 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923 1922 
Ores—iron, manganese and zinc.... $73,907,919 $76,275,064 
Limestone, fluxes and refractories.. 5,255,856 5,091,428 
Coal, coke and other fuel.......... 16,414,130 10,807,030 
Pig iron, scrap, ferromanganese and 
BPIGMOISINE eck dice cbmc vernvee 23,934,176 12,374,219 


Pig tin, lead, spelter, copper, nickel, 
aluminum and dross and skim- 


CANS: 5 6 ea ERI SO FE EDR 10,632,742 8,288,802 
Rolls, molds, stools, annealing boxes, ; 
OOH: Sc tad Ce oS BAR Ba kee Rowe ew 12,759,194 11,591,006 
RemoteenPiOG .. é ..x% 6 nd CONG 00 44 OCR 2,112,229 2,533,616 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tin a ; 
DIGS DATE, BOO. aide sev ees gbivis vee 25,934,058 16,283,993 
i) ee ee eee ee ere ee eer 1,492,927 1,499,913 
Oe Pr eee ei 2,355,456 1,588,148 
Pinmished PrOGUCKE oder sccaveet suse 58,872,408 47,619,421 


Manufacturing supplies, stores and 
sundry items not otherwise clas- 


GENOE scadiieSe kasd eseieeravaxeurs 38,934,139 35,578,946 
Mining supplies and stores (for ore na cnstin 
and coal properties) ...csscsrecds 7,909,361 7,256,390 
Railroad supplies and stores....... 7,045,570 6,210,753 
Merchandise of supply companies... 2,072,477 1,818,297 


Material, labor and ex- 
pense locked up in un- 
completed bridge, struc- 
tural and other contract 





WOE | 45 v5.8 Sin os Bc $38,124,530 
Less bills rendered on ie 
BOCOUNE .00sce ch, Fe 33,209,122 . 
MOOOUNE 02055 0d, ke Ceweseee 4,915,408 5,540,986 
Stocks abroad and on consignment.. 21,975,028 12,940,727 
Material in transit. ois >. cccs hes vey 0% 5,454,932 6,868,594 
oF. vers 
URL. <.:0is. 00s ace hae RSW Le $321,978,010 $270,167,333 
Less, inventory reserve..........- 51,220,055 49,460,082 
Pe ok rae tia 
PRIME  .oissdeawsacmavanbee $270,757,955 $220,707,251 
Miscellaneous 


Pensions. Pensions were paid during the year by 
the trustees of the United States Steel and Carnegie 
Pension Fund to retired employees to the amount ol 
$1,448,113, compared with $1,266,661 disbursed in the 
preceding year. Pensions were granted during the 
year to 576 retiring employees. At the close of the 
year there were 4054 names on the pension rolls, a net 
increase of 168 during the year. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the plan in 1911 an aggregate of $9,543,235 
has been paid in pensions. 

Accident Prevention. The total amount expended by 
the corporation and the subsidiary companies dur- 
ing 1923 for accident prevention and safety work was 
$1,763,417, compared with an outlay of $1,175,171 in the 
preceding year. The materially increased operating 


activity of the plants in 1923, compared with 1922, tl 
gether with the abandonment of the 12-hr. per day 
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Production for Two Years 


Products 
Ores Mined ‘ é . 
In the Lake Superior region (iron ore) 


Gogebic, Menominee and Marquette ranges 
In the Southern region—Alabama (iron ore) 
In Brazil, S. A. (manganese ore) 


ES: dvana Means 
Limestone quarried....... 
Coal mined 
For use in the manufacture of coke 
For steam, gas and all other purposes 


TERS ven Rah wae 
Coke manufactured 
In bee-hive ovens..... 


In by-product ovens. 


TORRE. vcnad aes ara 
Blast furnace production 
Pit OR iacnndtmssceivass 


Spiegel, ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 


TORE: « 4.0:0 e940 wel 
Steel ingot production 
Bessemer ingots a aired ie 
Open-hearth ingots ... 


Ge. no tudor sawn de ald ee 

Rolled and other finished steel products for sak 
Steel rails (heavy and light tee and girder) 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tinplate bars 
PINNED: é.snd sé Wee s tek Creat ee Sdaese 
Heavy structural shapes....... ti ° : 
Merchant bars, hoops, skelp, light shapes, ete 
TUDIRE GAG PNG. ccc tccc cee ; 
Weare SO 6 00te ec eabearweawes 
Wire and wire products...... : 
Sheets (black and galvanized) and tinplates 
Finished structural work...... 
Angle splice bars and all other rail joints 


MEI, 6:4 & ck aa he ae Nhs 
Steel car wheels ; a ee 
Sundry steel and iron products. 


RANGED 4 cinta aie ates! uaNe aie abies 
Miscellaneous products 
BE cweiat a ictntaiaceee Sins 
Sulphate of iron..... ‘ 


Fertilizer—‘“duplex basic phosphate” 
Fertilizer—Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Ammonia (as liquor)...... 

Benzol products....... 


Universal Portland cement. . 


*Decrease, 


turn, necessitated the employment of a large number of 
additional men, many of whom were comparatively in- 
experienced with steel mill operations and not fully edu- 
cated in accident prevention measures. These condi- 
tions precluded a further reduction in 1923 in the ratio 
of accidents per 100 employees compared with previous 
year’s result. Compared with the year 1906, however, 
when accident prevention work was systematically in- 
augurated, the total number of disabling accidents in 
1923 per 100 employees was 55.4 per cent less than in 
the first named year. 

Accident Relief. The disbursements made by the sub- 
sidiary companies during the year for work accidents 
(including accruals not yet actually payable under 
State compensation laws) was $4,843,172, compared 


1923 1922 ——1923 Increase— 
Tons Tons Tons Per Cent 
24,658,317 16,549,588 8,108,729 49.0 
3,005,181 2,477,672 527,509 21.3 
3,239,370 2,545,242 694,128 27.3 
112,241 205,677 93,436° 45.4*° 
$1,015,109 21,778,179 9,236,930 42.4 
6,571,486 5,633,186 938,300 16.7 
28,234,030 16.778.413 11,455,617 68.3 
7,055,871 6,515,058 540,813 8.3 
35,289,901 23,293,471 11,996,430 51.5 
7,142,901 3,431,846 3,711,055 108.1 
11,694,730 9,805,212 1,889,518 19.3 
18,837,631 13,237,058 5,600.57 42.3 
16,527,830 11,885,179 4,642.65 39.1 
201,396 141,984 59.412 1 
16,729,226 12,027,163 4,702,063 19.1 
5,451,390 4,068,578 1,382,812 54.0 
14,878,560 12,013,807 2,864,753 23.8 
0.3299 950 16.082.385 4,247,565 26.4 
1,649,906 1,225,999 423,907 34.6 
715,244 673,099 42,145 6.3 
1,783,846 1,410,414 373,432 26.5 
1,204,395 936,733 267,662 28.6 
3,007,662 2,456,915 550.747 22.4 
1,563,982 1.178.611 385,37 32 7 
213,518 158,495 55,02 34.7 
1,636,580 1,404,663 231,917 16.5 
1,774,467 1,504,121 270,346 18.0 
458.595 301,248 157,347 £2.2 
288,118 218.538 69,580 31.8 
84,456 72.531 11,925 16.4 
154,876 96,403 58,473 60.7 
104,271 78,247 26.024 33.3 
81,553 69,314 12,239 17.7 
14,721,469 11,785,331 2.936.138 24.9 
64,205 59,818 4,387 7.3 
36.079 32,389 3,690 11.4 
15.748 16,513 765° 4.6° 
150.000 123,118 26.882 21.8 
9 528 2816 1.288° 23.8° 
143.312 119,373 23.939 20.1 
Bbls Bblis Bbls. 
14.440,.000 13.168.000 1,272,000 9.7 


with an outlay of $4,170,945 in 1922. Of the total dis- 
bursed in 1923, 90 per cent was paid or is payable di- 
rectly to the injured employees or their families. 

Sanitation. The expenditures made during 1923, in 
providing modern sanitary facilities throughout the 
plants, mines and departments, for the health and com- 
fort of the employees, totaled $3,019,363, compared with 
an outlay of $2,252,975 in the previous year. At the 
close of the year there were in and about the plants 
and works 2118 comfort stations with adequate toilet 
facilities, including 24,434 washing faucets and basins, 
5722 showers, 161,096 lockers and 4437 sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. 

Housing and Welfare. At the close of 1923 the sub- 
sidiary companies had advanced or loaned employees 


Foreign and Domestic Shipments 


The shipments of all classes of products in comparison with shipments during the preceding year were as follows 


Domestic shipments 
Rolled steel and other finished products 
Pig iron, ingots, ferromanganese and scrap.. 
Iron ore, coal and coke..........-- eeeeeres 
Sundry materials and by-products... 


_ Total tons all kinds of materials, except cement 

Universal Portland cement (bbl.)...... at ; on 
Export shipments 

Rolled steel and other finished products. . 

Pig iron, ferromanganese and scrap..... 

Sundry materials and by-products 


Total tons all kinds of materials. . oe 

Aggregate tonnage of rolled steel and other finished 
product shipped to both domestic and export trade.. 

TT ITAL VALUE OF BUSINESS (Covering all of above 
shipments, including cement, completed cars and 
steamships delivered and other business not measured 
by the ton unit) 

Domestic (not including inter-company sales) 

Export 


TOCA ..2y i cacaea dae otto cel dk an eee 


1923 1922 Increase or Decrease 
Tons Tons Tons Per Cent 
13,196,298 10,708,022 2,488,276 23.24 Ine 
308,475 273,963 34,512 12.60 Ine. 
405,875 740,380 334,505 45.18 Dec 
108,965 109,082 117 11 Dee 
14,019,613 11,831,447 2,188,166 18.49 Ine 
14,329,295 13,548,544 780,75 5.76 Ine 
1,177,52 1,203,882 26,358 2.19 Dee 
2.691 3.377 686 29.31 Dee 
106,049 90,894 15,155 16.67 Ine 
1,286,264 1,298,153 11,889 92 De 


14,373,822 


11,911,904 


2,461,918 20.67 Ine. 


Increase 
1923 1922 Amount Per Cent 
$905.744,282 $646,592,293 $259,151,989 40.08 
$7,171,880 75,311,489 11,860,391 15.75 


$992,916,162 





$271,012,380 37.54 


pote ie 
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HULUOTENLUEOHOOADTELOEOOUTCHEUERELEOUEY SEDORUEAEROEOOFOREAELANONEUEL ALE DOO +OOnOHEDEDEOMNORS SHEN NEHNONODEUHEONEDEHOELEHNLOLOLOAOHINONOND 


Comparative Income Account for the Fiscal Years Ended Dec. 31, 1923 and 1922 


Earnings—before charging interest on bonds and mortgages 


of subsidiary companies: 
Pirst GUATTOP ck ccc cc cc cervsevscccvescctanesgassesene 
SeCONG QUALPter .. ccc rcccccccrcrensvrecesesceseesesees 
UE GREG onc 000 c cre podnova sos ae See rehnde se hes ee 
Fourth quarter 


Total for year 


ess, interest on outstanding bonds and mortgages of the 
sess, 1 t 


subsidiary companies 


Balance of earnings 


Less, charges and allowances for depletion and deprecia- 


tion applied as follows, viz.: 


+Increas 
—Decreas: 
+$15,571,043.18 
20,609,774.96 
19,516,062. 
22,467,871.00 
$78,164,751 
$47,387 


+$78,117,363.98 


1923 1922 
$36,874,674.77 $21,303,631.59 
49,940,029.97 29,330,255.01 
49,112,517.68 29,596,455.29 
52,026,445.43 29,558,574.43 








*$187,953,667.85 *$109,788,916.32 


+ +++ 


$8,306,993.48 $8,259,605.93 


p 





$179,646,674.37 $101,529,310.39 


To depreciation and replacement reserves and sinking 


funds on bonds of subsidiary companies............ 
To sinking funds on U. S. Steel Corporation bonds..... 


Net income in the year 
Deduct 
Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation bonds outstanding.... 


Premium on bonds redeemed and acquired for Sinking 


Fund, viz 
On subsidiary companies’ bonds......... 
On U. S. Steel Corporation bonds........ 


Balance ...... 


Add: Net balance of sundry receipts and charges, including 


adjustments of various accounts... 


Dividends on U. S. Steel Corporation stocks, viz.: 
Preferred, 7 per cent. eis bheew eb S's ween wae e ee we oO 
eee mae . Yr ee : 8 rr ce 
Common $ a. er o percent, extra % per cent ) 
i 1 


22, regular 5 per cent ror 


ee Sn SD os sh vis be aco e d eee ade bees 
sess, sums appropriated and expended or to be expended 


$4 $33,382,624.09 + $8,362,810.14 


24,720.38 9,305,884.70 + (418,835.68 


$128,176,519.76 








$58,840,801.60 +$69,335,718.16 











$18,764,567.62 $19,232,304.87 — $467,737.25 
165,611.86 150,205.98 “ft 15,405.88 
774,464.84 724,873.04 + 49,591.80 
$108,471,875.44 $38,733,417.71 + $69,738,457.73 
$235,188.82 $920,037.52 — 684,848.70 
"$108.707,064.26 “$39,653,455.23  +$69,053,609.03 
»,219,677.00 SEG EP ee Toe A he ORGS 8s ; 
29,227,393.75 25,415,125.00 + $3,812,268.75 





$54,259,993.51 


+$10,981,346.77 


account of additions, improvements or betterments to 


I NE oa Si bb ao Ck aes eR OLA Sake 


*Balance of earnings after making allowances for estimate 
+Deficit provided from undivided surplus 


the net sum of $7,975,091 on contracts or mortgages, 
carrying interest at 5 per cent, and payable in install- 
ments over a period of years, to assist them in acquir- 
ing homes under the corporation’s home-owning plan. 
The activities of the subsidiary companies in conducting 
work and efforts for the general welfare of employees 
and their families, to which references have been made 
in previous reports, have been consistently continued. 


Increased Earnings of Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. 


President J. W. McQueen of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. stated in his remarks to the stock- 
holders, made in conjunction with the yearly report, 
that production showed substantial gains last year, pig 
iron increasing 47 per cent, coke 49, coal 47 and ore 
52 per cent over the previous year. He characterized 
the year in pig iron throughout the country as one of 
intensive production in the first half and noteworthy 
for freedom from labor troubles and for improvement 
in railroad transportation. 

Net income for the year totaled $2,491,020, after 
deductions were made for interest, depreciation and 
Federal taxes from a total operating profit of $3,773,- 
875. This compares with net income of $578,894 in 
1922, and amounts to $20.22 per share on common 
stock, after allowing for preferred dividends. Operat- 
ing profit in 1922 was $1,394,109. Charges for depre- 
ciation and depletion last year were $721,628, against 
$498,641 in the preceding year. 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31 showed cash of 
$833,019 and accounts receivable of $1,306,407. Inven- 
tories were carried at $2,155,619. Listed among the 
liabilities were accounts payable of only $773,819. The 
company had no bank indebtedness, having wiped out 
all of the $2,631,000 shown in the report a year ago. 

“Notwithstanding the favorable showing indicated 
by both the earnings of the company and the increase 
in production,” Mr. McQueen said, “it cannot be fairly 
said that all conditions were favorable throughout the 
entire year. There was a halt in buying in early sum- 
mer, and as a consequence, three furnaces were put 
out of blast in August and September. However, with 
additional buying in December and January, prices ad- 


- 


$40,.000,000.00 + $40,000,000.0 


~ $14.259.993.51 +$10,981,346.77 +$25,241,340.28 


d amount of Federal income taxes, 


vanced and the company now has a comfortable ton- 
nage on the books for delivery over the first half of 
the year at prices that should yield a fair profit. 

“For many years, the bulk of the southern foundry 
iron has been marketed north of the Ohio River. This 
condition has been changing until now a larger pro- 
portion of the company’s tonnage is sold in southern 
territory.” 





February Refractories Report Favorable 


February report of the Refractories Manufacturers 
Association makes a favorable showing as compared 
with that for the month before. Production, shipments 
and sales of clay fire brick rolled up substantial gains 
last month as compared with January and there was 
a good gain in silica brick shipments and production, 
though a slight loss in new business. The heavy oper- 
ating rate of the iron and steel industry is in no small 
measure responsible for the betterment. Capacity re- 
porting was virtually the same for both months. . 

Figures in 9-in. equivalents for the two months, 
figures in parentheses being the percentages to econom- 
ical monthly producing capacity of those reporting, 
follow: 

Clay Fire Brick 


February Jannary 
i i 54,657,30 54,387,306 
Capacity reporting ...... 54,657,300 ' 54,997, oss 
Stock first of month..... 138,883,589 (253) 186,598,014¢27 
PROGRES 56 0 6:0 c05e5eK0s 41,358,879( 75) $8,966,272¢ % 


Cie 6.6. 3c Pern cos 40,026,883( 73) 37,420,170( 65) 


*Stock end of month.... 140,215,585(255) 137,144,116 (2!) 
NOW ORGGTD «6 cn caeccawes 47,778,422( 87) Re 4 
Cancellations ........... 787,080( 1) 2 431,88 043 
Net new business........ 46,991,348( 86) 45,697,139 © 
Unfilled orders ......... 55,320,501(101)  48,292,479€ § 





. rc re ‘ > of 
*Actual free stock end of February 54,514,520; end 
January 53,457,207. tae : 
Silica Brick 


Capacity reporting ...... 9,759,667 9,759,667 61) 
Stock ‘an of ane eae 15,118,353(154) 15,830,979 (100 
PROGUCUON bei ic ccs seces 6,203,189( 63) heer te Fe) 
Shipments ..........- 6,521,783( 67) Boas (154) 
*Stock end of month.... 14,799,759(151) sere eet a 
NeW OFGOle. sides. 6 os sms 8,046,696( 82) sy hate "g) 
Cancellations ........-. 10,456( 0) 50t a ant 
Net new business ...... 8,036,238( 82) 8,868,300 106) 
Unfilled orders .........+ 11,881,647(121)  10,367,19° 


arv and 
*Actual free stock 7,305,221 at end of February ane 
7,149,086 at end of January. 








Industrial Germany 


Changing Its Form 


Growth of Trusts and Industrial Crisis Weaken German Syndi- 


cates—Control of Prices No Longer Possible— 
Stahlbund to Be Dissolved 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 29.—German industrial or- 
ganization has lately taken a turn of interest not only 
in regard to domestic developments but which also will 
influence international commercial intercourse with this 
country. This change has taken place gradually since 
the war and is, in some of the principal industries, 
mainly within the result of the struggle between the old 
syndicates and cartels and the new rising power, the 
great concerns. The most difficult time for the cartels 
has, however, started with the change in the market 
since the stabilization of the currency. Being the 
loosest of these combinations, the cartels are confining 
their activity to the fixing of prices or sales conditions. 
The syndicates control the entire production and sales, 
and deal directly with the trade and the consumers as 
representatives of the entire industry in the place of the 
individual member. Being organizations on so-called 
horizontal lines, i. e., including manufacturers in the 
same industry only, their greatest enemies are the 
trusts and among these especially the vertical combines, 
whose development has made such rapid strides in Ger- 
many during the last few years. 

There are three large groups of cartels, those regu- 
lating prices, cartels controlling production, and the 
territorial cartels. The distributing organizations, the 
large syndicates, represent the latest phase in this de- 
velopment. They had attained special importance in 
the Rhenish-Westphalian coal industry, in the iron and 
steel industry, in the potash industry and in several 
others. The cartels, confining their activity to the fix- 
ing of general conditions of sales, have made special 
progress in the industries manufacturing staple goods 
with little differences in quality, and some branches in 
the chemical industry, in the stone, the paper, the metal 
and engineering industry are espjecially strongly or- 
ganized along these lines. A large number of organ- 
izations in the wholesale trade, the Verbinde or conven- 
tions, may also be classed under the cartels. They 
number more than 300 but only those have acquired in- 
fluence which confine their activities to the working out 
of general sales conditions. All attempts to enlarge 
their sphere of influence were doomed to failure, as they 
were unable to control their members sufficiently. 


Attacks on the Cartels 


During the last few years the cartels have been 
attacked from without and from within. The outside 
opponents were the consumers, whose interests are 
safeguarded by the Government. The cooperative so- 
cieties, which had gained considerable influence both 
economically and politically during the revolution, have 
also been strongly opposed to the cartels and syndi- 
cates. The disintegration of the latter is, however, prin- 
cipally due to the trend of industrial development, 
which is closely bound up with the formation of the 
great trusts. Not only the horizontal combines but 
also the vertical trusts are gradually forcing the syndi- 
cates to make their conditions more lenient, in order to 
have greater freedom in the market. Few cartels and 
syndicates have been able to withstand the attacks and 
even the best organized of them are maintained only 
under great difficulties. The general scarcity of ready 
capital, and especially the keen competition which has 
set in since the stabilization of currency, have strength- 
ened the forces opposed to the cartels and syndicates, 
and made it impossible for them in almost all industries 
to retain control. 

In the industries in which large concerns combine 
the greatest part of the production, the cartels and 
Syndicates have already become of secondary impor- 
tance. In fixing their prices they have to take the 
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works with the lowest efficiency as a standard, and the 
well equipped firms naturally make huge extra profits, 
which enable them in many cases to buy up the finan- 
cially weaker members. The first principal develop- 
ment of the cartels falls in the few years before 1900. 
Several hundreds have been established, but a large 
number had to be dissolved. 

During the war especially they were gaining in im- 
portance, as the Government made great use of these 
organizations to regulate supplies for the army and the 
population. It stepped in when the textile cartels were 
demanding rigorous terms from their customers, and it 
decreed the establishment of syndicates in different 
lines, of which those in the Rhenish-Westphalian coal 
industry, in the steel and in the potash industry are 
notable examples, and generally made increases in 
prices subject to Government consent. Many cartels 
which under normal conditions would have disappeared 
came to a new life under the influence of Government 
patronage. On the other hand, official supervision in- 
terfered considerably with the individual freedom of 
these organizations, and the strength of the Govern- 
ment supervision of the industry has at times formed 
one of the main points in the arguments for the na- 
tionalization of industries in this country, especially in 
the coal and potash industry. 


Steel Works and Mines 


In the coal industry, for instance, the continuance of 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate was often endan- 
gered, as it seemed impossible to combine the greatly 
differing interests between the mines directly connected 
with the great iron and steel works and the mines 
which were independent. The combines between iron 
works and mines have become the most powerful in 
these industries and most of the trouble in the respec- 
tive syndicates and cartels is due to these combinations 
refusing to be hampered by restrictions of the trade 
organizations. The steel works, linked up with mines, 
being in a stronger position than those having to buy 
their fuel in the open market, are naturally opposed to 
the coal syndicate allotting the fuel to the various 
works, and also to the iron and steel syndicates, as soon 
as orders became scarce, and they want to take advan- 
tage of their favorable competitive position. 

In 1914 differences in the Coal Syndicate came to a 
climax and negotiations were suspended but, under the 
pressure of the syndicate law which was enacted ir 
June, 1915, a new syndicate had to be formed until 
March, 1917, with the inclusion of the fiscal mines, 
which held a very strong position in it. It was even- 
tually extended until April, 1922, and has been pro- 
longed several times since then. Its present term of 
agreement runs until October. 

Coal and potash syndicates and several others are 
self-governing bodies for the respective industries, on 
which all the parties connected with it are represented. 
They are under the supervision of the Ministry for 
Economic Affairs. The coal and potash syndicates are 
continued by Government order and their principa} gov- 
erning bodies, the Reichskohlenrat (Federal Coal Coun- 
cil) and the Reichskalirat (Federal Potash Council), 
have been invested with special powers for dealing with 
the entire industry. 


Iron and Steel Syndicates 


The syndicates in the iron and steel industry have 
also undergone considerable changes. The agreement 
between the iron and steel works and the Stahlwerks- 
verband (the sales syndicate of the industry) came to 
an end in June, 1920, and the latter ceased to dispose of 
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the entire production of the works. The Stahlwerks- 
verband is a joint stock company and deals now only 
with general questions of the industry in regard to 
freight, quality, etc. The other organization in the in- 
dustry, the Deutsche Stahlbund (Association of the 
Steel Industry) is to be definitely dissolved now and its 
general functions are to be transferred to the Stahl- 
werksverband. 

The functions of the Eisenwirtschaftsbund, a body 
which has been fixing compulsory prices and conditions 
in the iron and steel industry, on which the producers 
(Stahlbund), the consumers, and representatives of the 
general public and of the employees have been repre- 
sented, came to an end when the consumers withdrew 
from it in December last. As it has lost all importance, 
it is being dissolved now. Negotiations with a view to 
forming a new syndicate in the tube industry have been 
started, but there seems little possibility of bringing 
about an agreement among the diverse interests. The 
new Stinnes tube works near Bochum, which are to 
start production shortly, would probably be a too-pow- 
erful outsider for the syndicate. 

The importance of the cartels is greatly diminishing 
and the deciding factor in the recent developments in 
German industrial organization is the growth of the 
large concerns. This development is generally only in 
its first stages and the cartels are swept aside by it. 
The very basis of industrial organization has changed 
since 1914 and, as the interests of the members of the 
cartels are at variance, there are few industries in 
which they will be of any importance in future. The 
stronger the concerns grow, the more their interest in 
the cartels weakens. This has been apparent during all 
the negotiations for the renewal of cartel agreements 
that have recently taken place, and some could be ex- 
tended only by giving great individual freedom to their 
members. It is significant that a number of cartels 
connive at underselling by members and even in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, the model of all 
similar organizations, sales below the stipulated prices 
have taken place lately. 


Stabilizing Influences 


The cartels and syndicates have, however, been an 
important factor even in the recent industrial develop- 
ment of this country. During the time of the inflation 
of the German currency they performed a valuable ser- 
vice in keeping prices at a uniform level in the indus- 
try, and the selling too cheaply abroad during the be- 
ginning of the mark depreciation, which resulted in 
heavy losses to this country, was eventually checked 
mainly by the cartels. The export control offices estab- 
lished for the same purpose may also be regarded as 
export cartels. They are also abolished now. 

Eventually the cartels and syndicates have, how- 
ever, in many cases taken an unfair advantage of their 
position and kept inland prices at such a height, and 
advanced them without regard to the general situation 
of the country, that they have been accused of helping 
to enlarge the inflation of the mark and increase the 
difficulties of the Government to cope with the situation. 
The traders who were represented on the boards of the 
syndicates often did not oppose the price policy, as they 
were able to charge their customers correspondingly, 
and the representatives of the employees consented in 
many cases, aS a necessary increase in remuneration 
was made dependent upon a higher price. 


Governmental Supervision 


Under these conditions the Government decree of 
Nov. 2, 1923, which was made possible through the 
Ermachtigungsgesetz (emergency law), giving the 
Government special powers, has met general approval. 
It is significant that the representatives of the con- 
sumers, especially the cooperative societies, and of the 
large concerns (Stinnes for instance) were unanimous 
in demanding that the power of the cartels and syndi- 
‘ates should be severely restricted. The former were 
in favor of such measures, as the introduction of free 
‘ompetition would mean lower prices, and the latter, as 
it would give them freedom to use their competitive 
strength for all it was worth. The decree established a 
‘artel court and stipulated that the cartel agreements 
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have to be made in writing, and that those which ex. 
clude appealing to the cartel court, or which have been 
made on word of honor, are void. 

In case an agreement is found to endanger the jin. 
dustry or the general welfare, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs may appeal to the cartel court to declare it 
void, he may decree that every member withdraw, or 
that the agreement may not come into force until] he 
has received a copy of it. The industry or the genera] 
welfare is regarded as being endangered when produc. 
tion or sales are unduly restricted, if the prices are 
advanced or, in cases where payment is being demanded 
in non-depreciating currency, surcharges are asked for 
risks, or when economic freedom is disproportionately 
restricted through an embargo on purchases or sales, 
or by differences being made in prices or conditions. 

Any member of the syndicate may withdraw from it 
for any of the above reasons and, in case of differences 
arising, the cartel court (a chairman and four mem. 
bers), gives a decision on application. The chairman is 
nominated by the organizations in trade, industry, 
banking and transport, by the president of the Federal 
Economic Court. Differences are, however, as far as 
possible removed by direct negotiations between the 
parties, without appealing to the courts, and a special 
board of arbitration has been established at the Federal 
Association of German Industry to deal with such cases 
in the first instance. The Minister for Economic Affairs 
also generally refers cases submitted to him to the 
arbitration of the interested industry. Public discus- 
sions of the prices and conditions have also recently 
made the cartels more cautious. 

The innate conservative tendency to retard technical 
progress in manufacture, through the exclusion of com- 
petition, makes the cartels and syndicates unsuited to 
take any great part in future struggles for markets and 
it seems that they will eventually be retained only in 
industries where a large number of small manufac- 
turers need the help of a central body. Their weaken- 
ing will not make German industries a less formidable 
competitor in world markets. A large number of finan- 
cially weaker firms and those that have, under the era 
of the cartels, neglected to make improvements will 
probably drop out, but those remaining will naturally 
include the financially strongest and most up to date. 


February Sheet Sales Behind Shipments 


Sheet sales by independent manufacturers reporting 
to the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers fell rather heavily in February, as com- 
pared with the previous month, the decrease being 45,777 
tons. As compared with the last month of last year, 
the loss of new business was really steep, amounting to 
160,365 tons. For December and January, sales ran 
ahead of shipments, but last month the shipments ex- 
ceeded sales by almost 60,000 tons. The figures in net 
tons for February in comparison with those of the pre- 
vious month and February last year follow: 


———1924—__, 1923 

February January February 
Capety 4. siiaek we 392,000 427,000 381,000 
Per cent reporting... 72.7 73.5 _ 70.1 
DE. nce deuce wee ted 189,081 234,858 253,197 
ProGwetiom ... css nes 275,118 . 274,097 237,919 
i: SPP ere ee 249,859 228,660 217,805 
Unfilled tonnage..... 434,145 471,053 547,897 
Unshipped stocks.... 82,362 79,528 119,237 
Unsold stocks....... 30,658 37,541 29,123 


Service and repair shops for General Electric ap- 
paratus are in operation at the following points: At 
lanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Oakland, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Seattle. The shops are expected to furnish men on 
short notice in case of accidents or for emergency work. 


The Toledo factory of the Combustion Utilities Cor- 
poration, under the supervision of Paul Nutting, has 
been perfecting the general line of burners and small 
combustion apparatus acquired through the consolida- 
tion with the Improved Appliance Co. in 1923. 
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Automobile Crankease Ends Milled on Pro- 
duction Basis 


High production is claimed for the planetary type 
radius milling machine illustrated, which has been 
developed for milling the ends of automobile crank- 
eases. It is stated by the makers, the Newton Machine 
Tool Works of the Consolidated Machine Tool Corpo- 
ration, Twenty-third and Vine Streets, Philadelphia, 
that crankeases of the type illustrated, which are cast 
integral with the cylinders, are machined at the rate 
of 250 pieces per 8-hr. day. 





Planetary Type Radius Milling Machine. The ends of 
crankcases of the type shown are milled at the rate 
of 250 pieces per 8-hr. day 


The machine is equipped with two spindles, as 
shown, one for the roughing and the other for the 
finishing cutter, which are driven by spur gears, mesh- 
ing with a pinion on the driving shaft. Both spindles 
are adjustable radially and the roughing spindle has 
horizontal adjustment to compensate for the wear on 
the cutters. 

The spindles are mounted in a drum, which is driven 
by a worm and worm wheel and rotates at the rate of 
0.58 r:p.m., this giving, on a 9%-in. diameter milling 
circle, a feed of 17.4 in. per min. Driving gears are 
of steel and bronze, with the exception of the worm 
wheel on drum, which is of cast iron. Gears are fully 
inclosed to run in oil. The drum is fitted with a 
hardened steel dog which automatically trips the feed 
after the cutters have completed one cycle, and when 
the jig has been reloaded, the feed is then engaged 
manually by means of the lever shown at the front 
of the machine. 

The fixture for holding the work is fitted with taper 
gibs and is adjustable horizontally by means of a screw 
which is fitted with a micrometer dial. The work is 
located by a bar fitting into the crankshaft bearings 
and rests upon hardened steel plates and a locating pin. 
[t is clamped by means of a screw clamp fitted with a 
large hand wheel. 


Effect of Annealing on Galvanized Coatings 


In compliance with a request received a short time 
ago the Bureau of Standards has been investigating 
the relative merits of galvanized materials which have 
undergone a special annealing treatment as compared 
with those which have passed through the ordinary gal- 
vanizing process. This is of interest because galvanized 
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materials which have been subjected to such annealing 
treatments are now being marketed under special trade 
names and some rather unusual claims are being made 
for them. The investigation will be concerned mainly 
with the effect of low temperature annealing upon the 
ductility of the zine coatings of wire (as shown by the 
bend test) and the resistance of such annealed coatings 
to chemical reagents such as copper sulphate which is a 
much used commercial test for galvanized wire. A 
study will also be made of the structural changes in 
the coating resulting from the annealing. 


Improves Surface Grinder 


The No. 78 automatic surface grinder of the Wil- 
marth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is now 
available with the driving motor mounted within the 
base of the machine, an arrangement emphasized as 
protecting the motor from grit, dust and water and 
reducing the floor space required for the machine. 
Because exposed belts can be more easily guarded, the 
new arrangement is considered better also from the 
safety standpoint. Ball bearings are now used and a 
motor of 2 hp. is said to be ample. 

Another improvement incorporated is the control 
of the longitudinal table travel. Formerly when chang- 
ing from hand to automatic feed it was necessary to 
disengage a pin located in the center of the hand wheel, 
in addition to operating the hand lever which threw 
the table in or out of either feed. This pin has been 





Automatic Surface Grinder with Driving Motor Inclosed 
Within the Base and Improved Control of Table Travel 


eliminated, and only one movement of the hand lever 
is now required to throw the table directly from hand 
feed into automatic feed. The control wheel in front 
of the table remains stationary and does not swing, 
as in the usual arrangement. To reverse the operation, 
the hand lever is moved in the opposite direction. The 
table is then engaged ready for hand feed, the same 
movement automatically disengaging the power feed. 

A patented clutch, which is of a ball-bearing type, 
is also a feature. With the new clutch it is claimed 
that vibration and shock have been eliminated when 
the table reverses at each end of the stroke. Arranged 
for motor drive, the machine weighs 2200 Ib. 


“ 
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NEW UNIVERSAL GRINDER 


Constant Speed Drive, Automatic Lubrication and 
Centralized Control Are Features 


A new universal grinding machine designated as the 
No. 2-I, and equipped with constant-speed self-contained 
style of drive, centralized control, automatic lubrica- 
tion and other features intended to provide maximum 
capacity has been added to the line of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. 

The machine is shown.in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. It takes work 14 in. in diameter by 36 in. in 
length, and swings 12% in. in diameter over the water 
guards. The independent automatic cross feed, quick 
traverse of the wheel-slide and all-geared speed and 









Automatic Lubrication 
Centralized Control and 
Sensitive Adjustment 
Are Features Claimed 
for the Brown & 


niver 


feed change mechanisms of the company’s line of plain 
grinding machines are employed also in this machine. 
The table and work is controlled by the hand lever 
shown slightly to the left of the center in the front view 
illustration, this lever also actuating a brake for stop- 
ping the table and the work. The arrangement of the 
various controls is intended to permit of operation from 
one position. The machine is adaptable to individual 
motor drive, the motor being fastened to the floor and 
connected by belt to the driving pulley. 

The drive is through an 8%-in. pulley which has a 
face to accommodate a 4%-in. belt. The driving shaft 
runs on ball bearings at a constant speed of 900 r.p.m. 
Mounted also on the main drive shaft at the rear of the 
machine is the grinding wheel driving pulley or drum, 
the face of which is wide to permit the travel of a belt 
in compensating for the varying position of the wheel 
slide. The arrangement of the wheel drive may be 
noted from the rear view illustration. The horizontal 
idlers are mounted in roller bearings and carried in a 
swinging frame, the vertical idlers being mounted on 
the wheel stand as shown. The swinging frame is in- 
tended to provide automatically the proper belt tension, 
adjustment being also provided to compensate for belt 
stretch. The various wheel speeds are obtained by split 
pulleys of different diameters. 
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Automatic lubrication of all operating mechanism 
is a feature, oil being pumped from a tank in the base 
directly to the various units and returned by gravity 
to the base. The oil supply is shut off automatica)), 
when the table actuating mechanism ceases operation, 
Sight feed oilers and grease cups are provided for }y 
ings that are not automatically lubricated. 

The wheel spindle is of alloy steel. It runs in bea 
ings that are hardened, ground and lapped, with self- 
alining bronze boxes provided with means for compen- 
sating wear. The abrasive wheel is of 14 in. maximum 
diameter and from % to 1% in. thick. The wheel slide 
swivels, and the angle of the setting is indicated y 
graduations on the base. The platen also can be swung 
to an angle of 10 deg. maximum, which is a feature jp- 
tended for the grinding of two different tapers at one 
setting. 

The hand cross feed and quick traverse are operated 


ir. 


from the front of the machine by a handwheel which 
has two positions; one engaging the hand cross feed 
and the other disengaging the hand cross feed and en- 
gaging the quick traverse. The automatic cross feed 
has a range of 0.00025 to 0.004 in. at each reversal of 
the table and it may be set to throw the feed automati- 
cally out of operation as soon as the work has been 
ground to the diameter required. The wheel is fed to 
the work while the table is stationary by means of the 
independent automatic cross feed, a safety lock pre- 
venting traverse of the table and preventing also en- 
gagement of the longitudinal feed. 

The table travel is automatic. The table ways hav e 
large bearing surfaces on which oil is distributed as 
the table reciprocates by rolls turning in oil wells. 
Metal covers protect the ways from dust and dirt. lhe 
table turns on a central pivot bracket and may be - 
at any angle with the ways, this adjustment being !n- 
dicated by a scale reading to 8 deg., 3% in. taper Pe! 
ft. and 30 per cent. Clamps are provided at each end 
to secure it. ¢ the 

The speed of wheel and work and the feed of ' 
table are independent. Four changes of wheel he 
from 1500 to 2400 r.p.m. are provided; 12 indicates 
changes of work speed, from 24 to 492 r.p.m.; and . 
indicated changes of table feed that can be divided into 
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two series, 6 to 24 in. per min. and 33 to 128 in. per 
min. These speed and feed changes are made by two 
rotating levers at the front of the machine, a dial be- 
side each lever indicating the speed or feed in operation. 
A lever back-of the table hand wheel is provided for 
stopping the table in travel if desired. The table hand 
wheel is disconnected automatically when the power 
feed is engaged. The reverse mechanism is sufficiently 
sensitive, it is claimed, to permit work to be ground 
close to a shoulder. 

The headstock work drive plate is driven from the 
main driving shaft at the rear of the machine, through 
the clutch and speed cases to the transposing gears at 
the front. The transposing gears, which provide the 
fast and slow series of speeds, transmit the power to 


Meeting of Indianapolis Branch, National 
Metal Trades Association 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 22.—More than 400 manufac- 
turers and representatives of the manufacturing con- 
cerns in Indianapolis and from different parts of the 
State attended the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Indianapolis branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, held at the Claypool Hotel, March 21. Fred R. 
Marvin, associate editor of the New York Commercial, 
was the pr@mcipal speaker at the meeting. 

W. W. Coleman of Milwaukee, Wis., president of 
the National Metal Trades Association and L. W. 
Fisher, national secretary of the organization, also 
spoke at the meeting. Warren D. Oakes of the Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, president of the Indianapolis 
branch of the association, presided. Mr. Oakes was re- 
elected president in the referendum election, the results 
of which were announced at the meeting. W. D. Ham- 
merstadt was elected vice-president and L. M. Wain- 
wright treasurer. Members of the executive committee 
to serve two years were elected as follows: Alfred W. 
Thompson, U. G. Leedy and O. B. Iles. Members of 
the eleventh district committee elected are: R. P. John- 
son, Muncie, chairman; D. O. Skillen, Muncie; D. E. 
Ross, Lafayette; John T. Wilkin, Connersville, and W. 
Hathaway Simmons, Indianapolis. 


Must Consider Tungsten Company Claim 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—Secretary of the Interior 
Hubert Work has been directed by Justice Frederick L. 
Siddon in Cireuit Court here, to take jurisdiction of and 
consider the claim of the Pacific Tungsten Co., Love- 
lock, Nev., for relief under the War Minerals act. The 
claim was made that the Department of the Interior had 
failed to allow this concern the amount claimed for 
losses and expenditures in an effort to produce tungsten 
during the war. The department allowed $12,590 as 
compared with $387,981, the amount asked. The court 
ordered a writ of mandamus to issue making it neces- 
sary for the Secretary of the Interior to consider fur- 


+ 


ther facts in the proceedings. 


Electric Furnace Refractories 


The round table discussion on “Refractories for 
Electric Furnaces” promises to be one of the most im- 
portant features of the Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Society, April 24, 25 and 26. 
The introductory talk will be made by Dr. Alfred 
Stansfield of McGill University, Montreal. The discus- 
sion proper will be from the viewpoint of the furnace 
operator, the furnace builder and the refractory manu- 
facturers. M. L. Hartman, Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is chairman of the round table discussion. 
He has already been in touch with a large number of 
well known men in the electric furnace field and many 
plan to attend and enter into the discussion. The steel 
and non-ferrous furnaces will be fully discussed. 
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a splined sleeve contained within a bevel gear. The 
latter meshes with another bevel gear mounted on a 
shaft within the central pivot of the swivel table. 
Power is transmitted through bevel gears to a shaft 
mounted within the swivel table and then through two 
spur gears at the end of the table, one of the spur gears 
being mounted on the telescoping base shaft of the 
headstock. The drive is then taken through a series of 
bevel gears to a short shaft within the headstock. The 
final drive to the work driving plate is by means of 
silent chain. 

The arrangement of the head stock and foot stock 
is similar to that in the company’s No. 2 universal 
grinder. The machine weighs 6950 lb. and requires 
floor space of 425% in. x 142 in. 


Decided Difference of Opinion as to Prefer- 
ential Ocean Rates 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—Certification from the 
Shipping Board to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish preferential railroad rates on exports 
and imports moving in American vessels has aroused 
widespread discussion. Designed as an aid to the up- 
building of the American Merchant Marine, this effort, 
running true to history, has been attacked by foreign 
shipping circles and has been made the subject of 
foreign propaganda, and the usual cry of retaliation 
has been raised. This phase of the matter has not 
disturbed the Shipping Board in the least, but the fact 
remains that there are important American exporting 
interests which sincerely are anxious for the establish- 
ment of an American Merchant Marine, yet are appar- 
ently doubtful of the merit of fixing preferential rates 
for their products, provided they move in ships carry- 
ing the American flag. 

This proposal involves the suspension of what is 
known as Section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, and the protest made by American shipping inter- 
ests, among them being flour and oil exporters, is 
based on the fear that there will not be adequate Amer- 
ican vessels to serve them, although the Shipping Board 
insists there will be. It is specifically provided by the 
law that this section can be made effective only in the 
event that there is sufficient American shipping space. 

The point seems to be one involving a difference of 
opinion among authorities whose desire for the estab- 
lishment of an American Merchant Marine cannot be 
questioned. 


Dictionary of Specifications 


The chairmen of the three committees of the repre- 
sentative board organized to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Department of Commerce in publishing the dic- 
tionary of handbook specifications, met at the Bureau of 
Standards, Feb. 18, to discuss interrelated problems and 
to formulate plans for their solution with full knowl- 
edge of the nature and progress of the work which the 
Bureau has been carrying on. 

Committee No. 1 on classification is now giving con- 
sideration to the proposal of its chairman that the 
decimal system of classification be recommended for 
use, 

Committee No. 2 on form and size has under con- 
sideration the proposal of its chairman that the loose- 
leaf form in standard catalog size be recommended. 

The chairman of committee No. 3 on scope has pro- 
posed for consideration the recommendation that a sys- 
tem having great flexibility be adopted as a means for 
selecting material for the handbook. This would admit 
the publication of annotations relating to certain exist- 
ing specifications that are readily available as well as 
the direct publication of certain other specifications, the 
supply of which is very limited. The matters which are 
now being discussed by the three committees will be 
presented for the consideration of the advisory board at 
its next meeting to be held about two weeks hence. 
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Cleaning lron Castings Hydraulically 


Success Reported from Experiments at Erie Foundry of 


General Electric Co. 


Saving in Annual Cost Placed 


at Double the Cost of Installation 


cleaning cast! 


NEW method of 2 successfully 
experimented with at the Erie, Pa., foundry of 

the General Electric Co., was described by Carl! B. 
Lockhart of that plant in a talk before the members of 
the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association at the reg- 
ilar monthly dinner and meeting at the General Forbes 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 17. He reported not only a 
considerable saving in labor, but also of time, since the 
method briefly is that employed in hydraulic mining 
and a casting which would require a day’s time of two 
men to hand, has the speaker 
45 minutes. Dust, that makes cleaning 
unattractive to the workmen, is elimi- 
and apparently the possibilities of the method 
lave only been scratched, since application at Erie has 
been largely on large Mr. Lockhart said: 
“The idea of washing cores from castings has been 
tried at various times and places during the past 10 or 
15 years, but never with any great success, possibly 
on account of the difficulties encountered, such as the 
disposal of the excess water and mud, the handling of 
the sand, the naturally sloppy character of the work 
and also, possibly, because in a great many places there 


ne’s, 


clean by been done, 
stated, in 30 to 
room work so 
nated 
r 


castings only. 


was not enough of the work that the cores could be 
washed from to make it worth while to carry on ex- 
tensive experiments and make careful study of the 


problems. 
“Our foundry 
into five parallel 


is 375 ft. wide and 700 ft. long, divided 

bays. The two main molding bays, 
where the large work is done, are 75 ft. wide. The 
three other bays are devoted to small casting work, 
‘ore rooms, ovens, cleaning room, shipping room and 
raw material storage. There are several concrete lined 
molding pits, four of them being 72 ft. long, 16 ft. wide 
and 10 ft. deep. These pits are constructed with slots 
n the walls every four feet, so that they can be par- 
titioned off to suit the size of the particular job. There 
are also three circular concrete pits, one of them being 
24 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. deep. As 
jobs can be run at one time. 


many as 38 pit 


Large Casting 


“Our work is practically all large, thin-section w 
requiring a large amount of core work. We do not 
any really heavy jobs; about the heaviest is 60 tons, } 
the size is limited by what we can ship. Most of 
large work goes to Schenectady for use in the manu 
facture of large turbines and generators. We work w 
into cores and facing, for this large work, about 25.00( 
tons of sand and gravel a year, a large portion of th 
of course, being old sand. It was the digging out of thi 
amount of baked cores that led to experimentation wit! 
the washing process. 

“During the summer of 1920 the first experimenta 
work was done. The casting to be cleaned was set out 
in the flask yard and the operator, fitted out with rub 
ber boots, raincoat and hat, directed a stream of water 
on the casting, using the ordinary 21'¢-in. fire hose and 
nozzle, the water pressure being about 100 lb. per sq. ir 
The results obtained were up to expectations and satis 
factory enough to warrant further development. It was 
decided to use higher pressure on the water gnd to dis 
pose of the excess water by screening out the coke and 
settling the sand, letting the overflow run into the 
plant sewer. 

“Early in 1921 a room was built in the foundry, hav 
ing a cemented floor and walls constructed of heavy gal- 
vanized sheet steel supported on wooden framework 
The floor area is 16 x 24 ft. and the walls 12 ft. high 
There are two large swinging doors in one end of the 
room, which open to the full width, so that large cast- 
ings can be easily placed in the room by an overhead 
erane. At first this room was covered with a re- 
movable roof to prevent the spray from flying all 
around the foundry, but it was found that there was 
comparatively little spray which got outside the roon 
and, as the placing and moving of this roof was con 
siderable trouble, its use was finally discontinued. 


JU 


Heavy Water Pressure Used 
the 


“To increase water pressure a Worthingtor 


single-stage centrifugal pump, direct connected to a 
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Washing Out Core 


Sand From Cast- 


ngs By Means of 
Heavy Hydraulic 
Pressure From Two 


Monitors The cast- 
ng is mounted on 
1 turntable Both 
turntable and noz- 
zles are under con 
trol of the operator, 
who uses a heavy 
glass window for 
observation of the 
progress of the 
work Waste ma- 
terial is washed in 
the sewer, but 
sand is re- 
vered by allow- 
ng it to settle in a 


sump 


50-hp. motor, was installed. This pump boosts the 
water pressure from 100 lb. to 250 lb. and delivers about 
256 gal. per min. It was necessary to dig a sump and 
to connect it to the sewer system, to dispose of the 
excess water. This done, some experimental work was 
carried on to determine the size and kind of nozzle to 
be used. A Monitor turret type nozzle, with %-in. tip, 
similar to those used on the decks of fire tugs, was 
adopted, mounted on a 3-in. standpipe, the piping from 
the pump to the nozzle being 3 in. 

“The operator stands just outside the room and 
heavy plate glass windows in the walls just above the 
nozzles permit him to look into the room to watch the 
progress of the work. A small %-in. pipe with holes 
drilled in it is installed just above these windows, so that 
the operator can wash them off from time to time as 
they become covered with dirt during the washing op- 
eration. 

“When it was necessary to turn the casting around, 
this was done during the first year with a crane, but 
this proved so awkward and costly that a turntable 
was installed. The table in use is 8 ft. in diameter. 
Control is located in the operator’s room and he can 
turn the casting around while washing is in process. 
[t runs on a ball race and is constructed with rack and 
pinion drive, with the 50-hp. motor and the driving 
gears located just outside the room. 

“It is surprising to see the action of the water on 
the large cores. The principles involved are, of course, 
the same as in hydraulic mining. The force of the water 
actually breaks down the core and the volume of water 
washes it away, leaving behind the rods and arbors. It 
does the work thoroughly and rapidly. A casting 
which would require two men all day to remove the 
ores can be easily washed in 30 to 45 minutes. 


Advantages Obtained 


“After having operated this washing process for the 
past three years we are more than pleased with the 
results obtained. There are several advantages to the 
process, which may be summed up under the following 
neadings: 

Direct saving in labor 

Recovery of sand, gravel and coke 

Recovery of core rods and arbors unbent and unbroken 

Removal of wastes by water without handling. 

Elimination of dust in the cleaning room. 


“The first two advantages mentioned we can show 
in money value. The cost of the installation complete 
was $4,600. The cost of the water is 5c. per 1000 gal., 
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and the cost of power is le. per kwhr. Only two men 
are required in the operation of the room; one is paid 
55¢e. per hr. and the other 42c. per hr. During 1923, we 
figure the net saving from this process to have been 
$10,800, and we were unable to wash all of the castings 
It is found also that the core rods and arbors are re- 
covered unbent and unbroken, and this, of course, is 
quite an item, although we are unable to place the 
money value on the saving. 

“All of the waste material is washed down the sewer 
and the cost of handling is thus eliminated. The sand, 
gravel and coke which remain behind are used over 
again. No difficulty whatever has been experienced, 
nor has the sewe1 system become clogged through the 
sludging of this material into it. That is not surpris 
ing, since only the fines and slimes reach the sewer and 
the volume of water is sufficient to keep them in sus- 
pension until they pass out into the lake. This washing 
process has eliminated all of the dust usually seen in a 
cleaning room where large castings are cleaned and 
makes it a desirable place in which to work. 


Planning to Expand the System 


“The company now is designing a second room in 
which it will be possible to wash the sand and gravel 
out, instead of taking it out with a grab bucket, the 
present practice. The sand and gravel coming from 
the two rooms will go through a washing plant, to 
gether with all the refuse sand from the foundry, and 
will make possible the recovery of all the metal con- 
tents, including the rods, fins, etc., as well as the sand 
and gravel, which will be returned for use in making 
core and facing sand. In brief, the plan will accom- 
plish three important things: Recovery of contents 
from foundry refuse sand; recovery of sand and gravel, 
and the washing away of the wastes that are of no 
value, and thus save the cost of hauling to a dump. 

“In consideration of the savings represented in labor 
and recovery of waste material, the process has war- 
ranted all of the efforts and money expended in its 
development and we feel that there is an additional 
field in the washing of smaller castings and in general 
the adoption of the wet process for the recovery of 
values in foundry wastes.” 


Discussion 


In the discussion on the paper it was brought out 
that, when the company used the ordinary method of 
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cleaning, 12 men were employed in the cleaning room. 
The results outlined by the speaker were obtained on 
iron castings alone, but it could be used as successfully 
on steel castings. All castings had to be cool before 
cleaning, to avoid danger of cracking. The process 
was not tried on the cleaning of cores from cylinders. 
It was emphasized by Mr. Lockhart that the process 
was not to be confused with the so-called “soaking” 
process and that the cores actually were broken down 
by the force of the water pressure. 


Bookings of Steel Castings in February 


WASHINGTON, March 24.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces February bookings of steel castings, 
based on reports from principal manufacturers by com- 
panies representing over two-thirds of the commercial 
castings capacity of the United States amounted to 
70,829 tons, as against 49,046 tons in January. The 
following table shows the bookings of commercial steel 
castings for the past 14 months by 65 identical com- 
panies, with a monthly capacity of 96,900 tons of which 
38,300 tons are usually devoted to railway specialties 
and 58,600 tons to miscellaneous castings: 








Railway Miscellaneous 
Specialties Castings 
Total - - A —~ 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Month Net of Net of Net of 
1923 Tons Capacity Tons Capacity Tons Capacity 
January . 100,605 103.8 47,879 125.0 52,726 90.0 
February . 90,152 93.0 89,845 104.0 50 85.8 
March . 143,564 148.2 76,409 199.5 67,155 114.6 
April 90,968 93.9 39.610 103.4 51,358 87.6 
May 89,493 92.4 33.788 1061.3 50,705 86.5 
June 84,878 87.6 $2,773 111.7 $2,105 71.9 
July* 52,066 53.7 16,741 13.7 30,020 60.3 
August *#50,46: »2.1 18,332 417.9 *°32,131 54.8 
September. **47,476 19.0 21,685 56.6 **25,791 0 
October ..%*37,312 38.5 9,840 25.7 %*27,472 46.9 
November .**39,572 10.8 12,916 33.7 **26,.656 45.5 
December **47.014 :2.3 15,182 39.6 **25,832 44.1 
1924 
January **49, 046 16 18,970 $9.5 **30,076 51.3 
February 70,829 73.1 1,901 91.1 35,928 61.3 
*Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons per month 
on miscellaneous castings now out of business 


** Revised 


Thomas Sheet Steel Co.’s Plans 


The Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, announces 
that six of the company’s 12 mills were placed in op- 
eration this week. The company has developed plans 
for the electrification of the plant and modernization 
of the mills. Six of the mills in the present comple- 
ment will be modernized and electric drives installed, 
while the other six mills will remain in operation. They 
will then be suspended for improvement when work on 
the original six units is completed. 

The Thomas plant is one of the oldest in the Ma- 
honing Valley, and has been idle for 18 months. It was 
part of the original property of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., but had been operated independently prior to the 
formation of the Brier Hill company. When that in- 
terest was absorbed by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. ownership again changed hands. 


The placing of life insurance for 65 employees has 
been announced by Thomas McDonald, president Car- 
lisle Foundry Company, Carlisle, Pa. With the excep- 
tion of the executives and office personnel the em- 
ployees are insured for $500 each, this amount to in- 
crease at the rate of $100 for each additional year 
of service. 

A portable electric drill, recently placed on the 
market by the General Electric Co., has a special series 
wound motor built so that the torque varies inversely 
with the speed, thus to make stalling the machine prac- 
tically impossible. Gears on the drill are made of 
heat-treated alloy steel and run in grease. 


The International Harvester Co., in an answer filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission, has denied charges 
of entering into a combination and conspiracy with 
retail dealers in agricultural implements to fix and 
maintain prices. 
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More Than 20,000 Employees Subscribe fo; 
Bethlehem Steel Stock 


More than 20,000 employees of the Bethlehem Ste¢| 
Corporation applied for a total of over 51,000 share 
of its 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock in response 
to the initial offering under its recently announced oe». 
ployees’ saving and stock ownership plan, which closed 
on March 15. 

The employees applying represented approximat 
one-third of the entire number of employees and the 
applications averaged 2.7 shares each. The number of 
shares applied for is about 10 per cent of the tota! 
shares of the 7 per cent preferred stock outstanding. 

Although the applications substantially exceed the 
estimates made when the offering was announced, th 
trustees under the plan have decided to accept all appli 
cations in full. The applications will be filled from 
stock already authorized and issued. 

The number of stockholders of the corporation in 
January of this year was 49,497. The addition of 
20,000 employee-stockholders will increase by two-fifths 
the total number of stockholders of the corporation. 

Eugene G. Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, commenting on the results of the first offering, 
stated that the corporation is well pleased with the way 
the employees have responded to the offer, and contem- 
plates an annual offering through trustees of a limited 
amount of stock, which may be paid for by the em- 
ployees through small deductions from earnings. 





Automobile Production in February 


For twelve successive months the production of 
passenger cars and trucks, combined, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, has exceeded 300,000 
each month. The figures for February include 336,- 
363 cars and 31,072 trucks, or a total of 367,435 vehicles. 
With the exception of April, May and June of last year, 
this is the largest month’s output in the history of the 
industry. It represents a larger number of cars than 
exist today in any country of the world outside the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain and, possibly, 
France. It exceeds by 90,000 the number of cars pro- 
duced in February of last year, while January exceeded 
January of last year by more than 70,000 vehicles. 

Production for the year 1923 of the 186 manufac- 
turers reporting to the Department of Commerce was 
5,636,772 passenger cars and 376,129 trucks, making 
a total of 4,012,901 vehicles. For the 12 months ended 
Feb. 29, the total was considerably higher than this, 
the number of passenger cars having been 3,781,845 
and the number of trucks 394,166, or a total of 4,176,- 
011 vehicles. Counting 310 working days, this repre- 
sents more than 13,100 cars per day. 


Bauxite in 1923 


The production of bauxite in the United States in 
1923 was 522,690 gross tons, an increase of over 72 
per cent in quantity as compared with the domestic 
production in 1922, according to a statement prepared 
by James M. Hill of the Geological Survey. 


Bauxite Produced and Consumed in the United States, 
1922-1923, Gross Tons 


Domestic Apparent 
Year Production Imports Sxports* Consumption 
1922...... 309,600 23,656 19,617 313,639 
Leesa wed 522,690 119,020 78,560 563,150 


*Largely bauxite concentrates. 


. ; a a6 99 
Domestic Bauxite Consumed by Industries, 1922-1923, 
Gross Tons 

Abrasives and 


Year Aluminum Chemicals Refractories _— 
1922...... 211,650 78,550 19,500 309,60 
1923...... 380,618 68,872 73,300 522,690 


Reducing the cost of doing business will be the — 
subject of the convention of the Society of saeestel 
Engineers, to be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Apr! 
30 to May 2. Papers and discussion will be presented 
on administration, production, personnel and other o- 
partments of business. Plant inspection trips will be 
made as heretofore. 
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Business Forecasts Differ 


USINESS forecasts are of great interest and 

importance. That is plain from the large 
number of bureaus and services that are sup- 
ported for making them, not to speak of the highly 
appreciated circulars and letters of bankers and 
brokers. The utilization of these advices ex- 
presses itself, quite naturally, to a large extent 
in the stock market. 

There are times when the doctors agree; other 
times when they disagree. In the latter case their 
clients are bound to be bewildered. That state 
of mind exists more or less at present, when some 
of the services are optimistic, others not so much 
as they were, while others still are definitely 
pessimistic or bearish. Why should there be such 
striking differences of opinion? 

The disagreement is comprehensible if we 
recognize that the unbalancing of economic con- 
ditions during the war, and the years immediately 
following, still prevails. There is no country of 
the world, not excepting the United States, 
wherein economic conditions are in the normal 
pre-war equilibrium or anything like it. The fu- 
ture welfare of Europe is hanging in the balance 
right at this moment. 

Quite apart from the impoverishment of many 
countries by the war, a condition not quickly to be 
made good, there occurred a change in the eco- 
nomic behavior of all the people, to which we 
have referred heretofore. Indeed, there began 
to be an economic unbalancing, with a display 
of extravagance in living, at the very time when 
nations were fighting for their lives and needed 
every ounce of their resources. In no country 
were these conditions more clear than in Great 
Britain. 

Under such conditions millions of people came 
into the enjoyment of luxuries that previously 
had been unknown to them; and they found them 
good. Having made that discovery, they are not 
going to surrender them willingly. 

Some economists hold that the present eleva- 
tion in the scale of living of the American people, 
or what is alleged to be that, is ascribable to the 
unbalancing of the previous division of the na- 
tional income, and moreover to the consumption 
of principal itself. The former, it is urged, finds 
expression in failure to provide new plant to an 
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adequate extent and the latter in the deteriora- 
tion of plant we already have. Even if such a 
hypothesis be correct, no considerations of that 
sort will deter the people from spending and 
enjoying themselves. Profligacy is checked only 
by inability. 

Be all that as it may, what determines L-usi- 
ness in the last analysis is the extent to which 
workers are working. The major part of them 
will always be working to supply the needs of 
immediate consumption. A relatively small part 
may be engaged in producing new capital roods. 
Some may be diverted to the doing of things that 
are relatively useless. Such a diversion would 
work against real national prosperity, but there 
would be great activity just the same. The only 
things that would reduce activity would be the 
slowing up of the workers themselves or a tem- 
porary unbalancing in industry, necessitating 
pauses for the digestion of surplus stocks. 

Reading some of these signs in the present 
times, we can understand why signals should be 
flying in contrary ways and why there is disagree- 
ment among the doctors and questioning among 
their clients. There is gloom in some of the old- 
time industries that are concerned with the 
homely things. The position of the fertilizer com- 
panies is the most depressing. On the other hand, 
there is activity in the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry and everything associated with it. 
These are the antitheses. Intermediate indus- 
tries show a gradation of colors, like the spec- 
trum, according to whether they are the more 
associated with the production of capital goods 
or consumers’ goods. With the unbalanced con- 
dition that exists it is irrational to expect that 
all industries are going to move alike. 

If there be hesitation among the bright indus- 
tries it is by virtue of temporary maladjustments, 
such as exist in automobile tires and in petroleum, 
the latter being already on the way toward cor 
rection. With upward of 15,000,000 automobiles 
registered in the United States at the beginning 
of this year, an increase of two and one-half mil- 
lion or so in twelve months, there is bound to 
be a great consumption of petroleum, tires an¢ 
the things entering into them, even if the needs 
of the railroads and the exigencies of housine 
be neglected. 
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Conserve Our Manganese Ores 


IGHLY important findings have just been 

made public regarding the American man- 
ganese situation. In a 14-page pamphlet the re- 
port of a committee of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America, abstracted on another 
page, covers an exhaustive investigation of do- 
mestic resources of high-grade manganese ore. 
Something like 1850 manganese deposits, alleged 
deposits and prospects have been surveyed and all 
phases of this industry discussed. Only a two 
years’ supply—or at best four years’—of high 
grade ore exists. The committee summarizes its 
findings as follows: 

The domestic resources of ferro-grade (high 
grade) and chemical (manganese) ores of the 
United States are so out of balance with the 
major foreign resources that under natural con- 
ditions of international exchange, imports of such 
ores into the United States can be efficiently 
stopped only at great cost. 

Nevertheless, should legislation be enacted 
which would effect a measurable substitution of 
domestic for foreign ferro-ores, the chief result, 
aside from the cost, would be the dangerous de- 
pletion of reserves which are totally inadequate 
for the country’s needs. 

These conclusions, arrived at after several 
years’ study, bear out the view repeatedly ex- 
pressed in these columns, that our own resources 
of high-grade ore, small as they are, should be 
conserved for emergency and defense use; also 
that a high tariff on the foreign ore is unwise 
and an added tax on the steel industry and on 
steel consumers. The present tariff, involving a 
high duty on the ore, and because of that a high 
duty on ferromanganese, is directly contrary to 
the conclusions above. The merits of a duty on 
ferromanganese are not involved, nor is the ques- 
tion of fostering a domestic ferromanganese in- 
dustry. The present manganese duties afford a 
protection of about $7 per ton to the producer of 
ferromanganese, but they involve an attempt to 
give a larger measure of protection to a domestic 
manganese ore industry that for all practical pur- 
poses is non-existent. 


Scrap in Steel Making 

RODUCTION of pig iron in the United States 

in 1928 is officially reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute at 40,361,146 tons. Full 
details were given in our last issue. The monthly 
blast furnace reports of THE IRON AGE had re- 
ported the production quite accurately, so that 
interest now is more particularly in the distribu- 
tion of output by grades. Our total for the year, 
excluding charcoal pig iron, was 40,059,308 tons, 
while the official report now shows 40,109,969 tons, 
making a difference of only one-eighth of one per 
cent. Charcoal iron production was 251,177 tons, 
so that the official total of pig iron for the year 
is 40,361,146 tons. This is an increase over the 
previous record, made in 1916, of 926,349 tons, or 
2.35 per cent. 

Never before had it taken six years to make a 
new record in pig iron. The longest interval 


previously, in the seventy years during which pre- 
cise statistics of production have been gathered, 
was the five years 1874-8, the next longest being 
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the four-year interval 1891-4. New records were 
made in 15 of the 25 years prior to 1916, or three- 
fifths of all, and precisely the same showing was 
made by the preceding 25 years. 

The production by grades is of particular in- 
terest in its bearing on the question of scrap sup- 
ply, though it needs to be emphasized that while 
the computation so frequently made, comparing 
the production of steel-making pig iron with pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings, indicates the 
average proportion of scrap used, it does not nec- 
essarily show precisely and accurately the amount 
of old material available. The major part of the 
scrap is works scrap, and if practice should 
change in the direction of greater or less crop- 
ping the relation of pig iron to ingots would be 
changed correspondingly. If the steel works 
could produce a sounder ingot they would be 
robbed of a certain amount of scrap, but they 
would not lament the fact or call in the police. 

It will be of interest, however, to develop in a 
simple way what the statistics really do show as 
to the varying relationship between pig iron and 
steel. As simply the fluctuations are to be stud- 
ied, spiegeleisen and ferromanganese used in 
steel making may be disregarded, also the limited 
tonnage of steel-making iron used in iron foun- 
dry practice. In the table below the first column 
gives the production of steel ingots and castings, 
the second column the production of Bessemer 
and basic pig iron, and the third column the per- 
centage relation between pig iron and steel. The 
total production of steel in the 12 years covered 
by the table is divided by the total of the pig iron, 
giving an average for the tonnage of the 12 years, 
which is 71.0 per cent. The relatives in the fourth 
column are obtained by dividing the percentage 
shown for each year by this average of 71. 


Fluctuations in Relationship Between Bessemer and Basic 
Pig Tron and Steel Ingots and Castings 
Pig to Pig 
Steel Pig Iron Steel Relative 

Gross Tons Gross Tons Per Cent to Average 
1912. 31,251,303 23,081,901 73.9 104 
1913. 31,300,874 24,126,806 771 109 
1914. 23,513,036 17,529,814 74.6 105 
1915. 32,151,036 23,616,520 73.5 103 
1916. 42,773,680 32,106,544 75.0 106 
1917. $5,060,607 31,386,394 69.6 98 
1918. 14,462,432 31,671,140 71.3 100 
1919. 34,671,232 24,470,065 70.6 100 
1920. $2,132,934 28,799,806 68.4 96 
1921. 19,783,797 13,348,286 67.5 95 
1922. 36,602,926 21,654,570 60.9 86 
1923. 44,500,000 31,473,099 70.7 100 
Average. 35,600,321 25,272,079 71.0 100 


It will be seen that, disregarding 1923, there 
was a very marked tendency for the proportion 
of pig iron to decrease. The three years, 1912-3-4, 
showed an average of 106, while the three years, 
1920-1-2, showed 92. The influence of scrap left 
over from the war doubtless was felt, but this 
would hardly explain the discrepancy, for in the 
three years there was a deficiency from the aver- 
age of more than 5,000,000 tons, and even at that 
the higher proportion in the earlier years would 
have to be accounted for. As,to 1923, it appears 
to have been a year of replenishment of pig iron 
stocks after the depleting influence of the coal 
strike of 1922. 


F Germany’s manganese ore receipts are any 
gage of her steel output, then the 1923 produc- 
tion was very small. There are no German sta- 
tistics, but some figures from a British source 
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show that the manganese ore imports into Ger- 
many in 1923 were only about 22.7 per cent of 
those of 1922, or ’67,650 tons, compared with 
297,900 tons. Before the war Germany was 43 
large consumer of manganese ore, although Bes- 
semer steel did and still does constitute a very 
considerable portion of the total output. Ferro- 
manganese was even exported. It is being offered 
to. American consumers now. Swinging since the 
War more and more to open-hearth steel, Germany 
would need manganese in increasing quantities. 
Its small consumption:‘lJast year shows how seri- 
ously unsettling the Ruhr occupation was to 
the entire German ihdustry. 


Set-Backs for Radicalism 

HEN there is so much that is discouraging 

in connection with legislation and investi- 
gation at Washington, it is gratifying to note some 
signs of sound reasoning that is tending to halt 
radicalism. The decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring that the Federal Trade Commission has 
no authority to direct “fishing expeditions” into 
private papers in the hope that they may disclose 
evidence of crime will put a stop to such encroach- 
ments. A decision of this kind was to be expected 
from the highest court in the land, but there is 
also evidence that in the United States Senate, 
where radicalism has more than a foothold, strong 
opposition is developing to anything contrary to 
the best traditions of the country. 

A test vote was taken when the so-called Nor- 
beck-Burtness crop diversification bill was de- 
feated in the Senate by a substantial majority. 
This bill proposed the appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 to be lent to farmers in a few of the States in 
the Northwest to aid them in the purchase of 
cattle and other livestock. Among the Senators 
in opposition was a new member of that body, 
Senator Bruce of .Maryland, who on more than 
one occasion of late haS shown that he is a man 
of great ability and high character. Senator 
Bruce declared his irreconcilable opposition to 
the bill. Taken alone, it might be considered an 
exceptional departure from sound principles of 
public policy, to say nothing of sound constitu- 
tional principles, but when connected with other 
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bills looking to Government. ownership of raj). 
roads and various measures to. assist the farmers 
and lead to larger participation by the Govern- 
ment in the private business of the individual, he 
found it a clear indication of a steady drift in the 
Northwestern States toward State socialism 

Senator George of Georgia also spoke with 
great vigor, saying that the American farmer will 
never be assisted back to his feet by any pro- 
posal which simply piles upon the whole body of 
the people an enormous tax burden, and that he 
will never be assisted by paternal schemes of 
government. “Disguise them as you may,” said 
the Senator, “find for them an excuse in previous 
mistakes of the Congress, if you please, and you 
haye laid the foundation for a communism in this 
country that is destructive of our Government 
and of every principle that has made the Ameri- 
can farmer the one independent, conservative and 
outstanding element in our history.” Both the 
Senators who thus spoke are learned in the law 
and the Senator from Georgia has been a justice 
of the Supreme Court of his State. In the face of 
such challenges the Congressional sponsors for 
radical proposals will find it stern business to 
make any headway. In the Northwest unsound 
teaching has found some lodgment, but there is 
no reason to doubt the sober sense of the vast 
majority of the American people or that on a 
popular vote the result would be any less decisive 
than it has been thus far in the tests made at 
Washington. 


The preliminary report on the Mineral Production of 
Ontario in 1923 states that no producing iron mines 
were in operation in Ontario during that year. Ship- 
ments from storage of beneficiated magnetite in the 
form of briquettes by Moose Mountain, Ltd., totaled 
30,451 net tons, of which all but 7590 tons was con- 
signed to the Steel Co. of Canada at Hamilton, Ont., for 
experimental work under observation of the Iron Ore 
Committee. 


At the annual meeting of the New England Iron 
League held recently at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
William E. Clark, W. E, Clark Co., Boston, was elected 
dictator, and Charles N. Fitts, New England Structural 
Co., Boston, secretary. Charles H. Carter, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Boston, was reelected treasurer. Ap- 
proximately 25 attended the installation of officers. 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


66 OUND nowhere else.” On the extent 

to which that description can be ap- 
plied to the contents of an industrial journal 
depends its right to exist. If the daily 
newspaper be the general practitioner—to 
make a professional comparison—the trade 
or technical paper is the specialist. The 
reader of THE IRON AGE subscribes for it be- 
cause of what he expects to find in it that 
he can get in no other publication. The 
publishers, on their part, in effect engage to 
give the reader the largest possible amount 
of matter than can be “found nowhere else.” 
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That is the basis of their appeal to him and 
explains in part the preference shown for 
THE IRON AGE in all the years in which it 
has had competition in one form or another. 
Many of our subscribers are pleased to call 
THE IRON AGE an institution. On our part 
there has been constant and unsparing effort 
to make it a unique institution. There is 
another respect in which the paper is unique 
and that is in the practical evidence of ap- 
preciation given by its reading clientele. We 
know of no other industrial journal which 
has so large an authenticated percentage of 
renewal subscriptions. 
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Current Economic Affairs. By Walter Renton Ingalls. 
Pages 211, 5% x 8% in. Published by G. H. Merlin 
Co., York, Pa. Price, $2.50. 

In January, 1916, Sir George Paish contributed an 
article to a New York daily newspaper the theme of 
which was that it was an illusion that any country 
could benefit economically by the existence of the war. 
The United States, not being engaged in the war, would 
merely suffer less than the belligerents. Afterward we 
also became a belligerent. 

More than five years after the war Dr. Ingalls just- 
ly feels constrained to publish a book to combat the sur- 
viving illusion that we benefited by the war and to urge 
that we take heed to our condition and get to work so 
as to restore a sound economic condition. 

As the author states in his preface: “This book is 
mainly a collection of papers that have previously been 
delivered and published. Many of them were originally 
published in Mining and Metallurgy. The paper on 
‘The Distribution of Wealth in the United States’ ap- 
peared first in THE IRON AGE. Several of the papers, 
however, are new.” 

The bock deals both with physical and economic con- 
ditions and with the state of mind. One of the mental 
states is represented in the desire to “Soak the rich” 
in connection with which the statement has been widely 
circulated that 65 per cent of the wealth is owned by 2 
per cent of the people. The article originally printed 
in THE IRON AGE (Oct. 4, 1923) showed that the upper 
conceivable limit would be 46 per cent, the lower limit 
23 or 25 per cent, and the probable proportion about 
30 per cent. 

We are better off than ten years ago if we have more 
goods and service. Serious doubt is raised whether we 
have as much per capita. Certainly the quantity of 
goods and service has not increased in like ratio with 
the increases of previous decades, or than, presumably, 
it would have increased had there been no war. 

Apart from the matter of the total there is the mat- 
ter of the distribution. Town labor has become much 
better off relative to the farmers and the white collar 
class. Necessarily this is at the expense of the latter, 
though many people have to have this explained to 
them and some will not believe it even then. Dr. In- 
galls has some doubts, however, whether town labor is 
really in better position than it would now be in if 
these things had not occurred. 

While expressing much doubt whether the scale of 
living, on an average of all the people, has improved, 
the author points out that an improvement in living 
could occur without our progressing as rapidly as be- 
fore the war by our saving less, for he has it that be- 
fore the war we were saving about 15 per cent of our 
income, but lately only 6 to 7% per cent. 

Merely as an illustration of the quantitative manner 
in which various things are appraised, mention may be 
made of a table which shows not only the familiar 
figures of the expenditures in new construction, but 
also estimated cost per square foot, the number of 
square feet being thereby deduced. The computations 
show much less construction, in square feet, both dur- 
ing the war and after the war than before the war. 

The author insists that something must be done 
and that the engineers, not the politicians, should chart 
the way, but says frankly: “Anyone who imagines that 
the inevitable readjustment of economic equilibrium is 
going to happen without disturbances and injuries is 
living in a fool’s paradise.” 

There must be creation of more will to work. Hours 
of labor have been reduced too much. Trade union re- 
strictions are particularly bad for our economic wel- 
fare. We have economic restrictions that ought to be 
removed. The first mentioned of the general restric- 
tions is the tariff. Work is the chief thing that im- 
poverished Europe has to sell. We want payment of 
European debts to us and we want to sell to Europe, 
but we say specifically that we do not want to let our 
people buy freely the products of Europe’s work. 
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Another great restriction is “the vicious system of 
Federal taxation, which is founded on the fallacies that 
the American people became rich out of the war and 
that there has been an increased concentration of 
wealth among a relatively small class of the people.” 
Another is the tying up of the railroads. The Sherman 
and Federal Trade Commission laws are both in their 
intention the opposite of trade: restriction, but prac- 
tically have become restrictive owing to the manner of 
administration. The Clayton law, on the other hand, 
“is clearly an economic restriction of the first order.” 


Engineering Economics. By John Charles Lounsbury 
Fish. Second Edition. Pages 312,9% x 5% in. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
Price, $3. 

Professor Fish’s book deals with those business 
problems which require engineering knowledge for their 
solution. The fundamental problem is to find which of 
two or more opportunities for employing capital in en- 
gineering work is the most desirable. 

Being written as an instruction book for students, 
the book is remarkably well arranged with headings, 
subdivisions and catchwords in bold-faced type, to de- 
velop the subject in regular order, from the anaysis of 
the investment problem to the use of accounts and 
statements. Many of the principles become known 
more or less completely to engineers and manufacturers 
during the course of a business life, but there are very 
few such men whose abilities would not be broadened 
by a careful reading of the book. 

The various methods of estimating costs of pro- 
jected structures; of operating as an individual, or with 
partners, or through a corporation; the ways of obtain- 
ing funds, by borrowing, preferred and common stock, 
bonds, and notes, and the making up and analysis of 
operating and financial statements, are all treated 
lucidly and in well-arranged sequence. 

The conclusions follow clearly from the analysis, 
and are often most happily expressed. Borrowing 
money, considering the owner’s annual yield on his 
capital, holds out the advantage of making goed busi- 
ness better; but threatens the disadvantage of making 
bad business worse. Investment is an outlay with a 
view to a specified return; speculation, an outlay with 
a view to an unspecified return. 

Promotion is the conscious effort required to create 
a business unit, and the promoter differs from all the 
other persons who may have conceived the idea that it 
would be profitable to produce or sell some particular 
service, in that he is willing to venture his own work, 
money, credit and reputation in bringing about the 
formation of the enterprise. 

The advice about writing and arranging an engineer- 
ing report, though addressed to students, would be 
useful to many an.engineer.and-.accountant... Particular- 
ly good is the test laid down for the excellence of the 
report—that no one of the men who is to read it shall 
feel impelled to stop at any point to ask for explanation, 
more facts, assistance in finding what he wants, or 
corroboration of evidence. 

Of the total number of pages, nearly one-third are 
taken up with an appendix containing tables for inter- 
est, sinking fund and depreciation tables, a long list 
of books of reference, and a series of problems for 
students. The table of contents and index appear to be 
sufficient for ready reference to the subjects treated. 


National Research Council 


Activities of the National Research Council in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, are covered in a 20-page 
pamphlet prepared by Vernon Kellogg, secretary. It 
deals with activities of the various divisions and with 
the research work in physical, chemical, geological, geo- 
graphical, medical, biological, agricultural and other 
sciences, and lists at the end 49 publications along these 
and allied lines, which have been put out from time to 
time and are for sale by the council at Washington. A 
companion volume of 56 pages gives the organization 
and membership, divided imto various committees or 
groups, charged with carrying on the work of the 
council. 
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Iron and Steel Markets in Europe 


Improved Franc Exchange Helps England—Largest Pipe Order 
Placed—German Iron Prices Lower—French Material 





Scarce 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 25. 

IG iron sales have improved, both for domestic and 
Peesvor: markets, now that prices are more stabilized, 

while Continental competition has been extin- 
guished on improvement in the france exchange rate. 
The general outlook, consequently, is more hopeful. 

Hematite demand is moderate. Export inquiry is 
broadening but there have been few substantial sales. 
Foreign ore is dull. Bilbao Rubio nominally is 23s. 6d. 
($5.04), c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel generally is dull; a shipyard stoppage 
is possible. There is little export buying and domestic 
consumers are awaiting lower prices. The London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway has placed orders for 
500 locomotive boilers with Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., 
Lincoln. 

British Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., London, has 
been awarded an important contract for welded and 
riveted pipes by the Tata Power Co. of India. It is 
the largest pipe order ever placed in the United King- 
dom. 

Continental markets are disorganized by the appre- 
ciation of French france rates, consumers being re- 
luctant to commit themselves and sellers not being 
anxious to quote. Luxemburg plants are reported well 
sold for three months ahead. Prices generally are 
nominal. Up to £8, f.o.b. (1.53c. per lb.), was quoted 
in one instance for merchant bars. The transport 
situation in Belgium has eased but still is complicated. 

Tin plate is firm as regards makers, but second- 
hands are weaker, following the slump in tin. Most 
makers are asking up to 25s. ($5.36) basis IC, f.o.b. 
There have been fair export sales on Continental ac- 
count and also to Scandinavia. The Far East is dull. 

Galvanized sheets are weak, on poor demand, and 
makers are more inclined to make concessions if attrac- 
tive specifications are offered. South America has 
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Belgian Situation Improved 


purchased some small parcels for quick shipment. India 
is dull. 

Far Eastern specifications for black sheets are re- 
duced £1, Japan 6 x 3, 13’s, 107 lb. being now £20 5s. 
(3.88c. per lb.) and 112 lb. now £20 (3.83c. per |b.), 
both f.o.b. Other demand is quiet. 


High Costs and Impending Labor Troubles 
Make Prospects Gloomy—Curtailed 


Production Probable 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 6.—The anticipated re- 
vival of business in iron and steel is still far from be- 
ing realized, even in part. There seems to be quite a 
buyers’ strike in force, certainly as far as overseas pur- 
chasers are concerned, and there has been little busi- 
ness passing during the past two weeks. Continental 
pig iron has been offered at low prices, but even these 
are difficult to understand as, when it comes to ap- 
proaching producers on the other side, supplies are 
practically unobtainable. Nevertheless there is, of 
course, a lot of material due to come in under exist- 
ing contracts, which will tend to keep domestic con- 
sumers from buying afresh until the contracts have 
been fulfilled. 

In the meantime, pig iron producers on this side 
have tried to meet the situation by making price re- 
ductions in driblets, and it is only within the last week 
that a more or less drastic cut was made, chiefly made 
possible by a drop in the fuel market, and last Tuesday 
the price of No. 3 Cleveland G. M. B. was marked down 
1s. 6d. to a level of 93s. ($20, at $4.30 per £1). At this 
price a little substantial buying developed, but whether 
this can be maintained it is difficult to say, as con- 
sumers as a whole still purchase to cover only their 
immediate requirements. 


High Costs Prevent Lower Prices 


The makers claim, naturally, that the high costs 
mitigate against prices being stabilized at any mate- 
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rially lower level, and they are, of course, face to face 
with a possible trouble in the coal fields before long, 
which will once more bring stagnation. The only thing 
to be done at present is to cut down output, and sev- 
eral furnaces have, therefore, already been put out of 
commission. 

Hematite has had rather a steadier tone, though the 
price has fallen, but most makers of East Coast mixed 
numbers are not inclined to book orders at less than 
about 100s. ($21.50) per ton. The dullness in the steel 
trade is reflected in the poor demand for hematite from 
domestic consumers, coupled with the competition in 
basic on Continental suppliers. 


Poor Prospects in Finished Steel 


Trading in the finished iron and steel markets has 
been dull. Makers generally are pretty busy on their 
contracts and subcontracts in connection with the rail- 
road and shipbuilding schemes, but there is no life in 
the situation of ordinary merchant export trade. Prices 
are high, but makers claim that costs are too great 
to allow of any keen cutting, and it looks as if produc- 
tion will have to be curtailed before long, unless the 
position changes. 

Awarding to Dorman, Long & Co., Middlesbrough, 
of the £4,217,000 contract for the construction of the 
North Shore Bridge across the harbor at Sydney, 
N. S. W., is, of course, a matter for congratulation, but 
of course, steel rollers will not gain any material bene- 
fit for some little time, as it will be a couple of years 
before any of the steel material will be required. 

It is difficult to understand exactly what is the posi- 
tion on the Continent, but certainly works seem to 
have been booking fairly heavily and have little to sell 
before the end of April. 


GERMAN IRON AND STEEL MARKET 


Foundry Iron Prices Lower—Drop of 20 Per Cent 
in Two Months 
(By Radiogram) 
BERLIN, GERMANY, March 24.—No. 3 foundry pig 
iron is now quoted at 88 gold marks per metric ton. 


($21.30 per gross ton. This compares with 110 g. m. or 
$26.60 on Jan. 24.) 


FRENCH IRON AND STEEL MARKET 


Material Scarce as Makers Concentrate on Exports 
—Recovery in Exchange Helpful 


PARIS, FRANCE, March 14.—The situation of the 
French market is critical, especially for buyers, and the 
only materials available are in the hands of middlemen, 
who therefore are practically the masters of the hour. 
Almost all the producers, and even the transformation 
plants themselves, due to the uncertainty of their sup- 
p'y in raw matters, have stopped taking orders. The 
cause for such a situation is to be found in the unusual 
quantity of orders booked for export lately and also in 
the output being reserved by the producers for the out- 
side markets, of more remunerating profit, due to the 
depreciation of the franc. 

No commitments are being taken further ahead than 
April, owing to the unsettled conditions in the Ruhr. 
Prices are unsteady and irregular, depending mostly 
on the engagements of the plants and on the extent 
the increased salaries, costs and taxes have been ac- 
counted for, 

Consumers are angry at the producers’ keeping their 
output for export to the detriment of the domestic mar- 
ket; there is much desire here for an intervention of 
the Government, regulating export trade and prevent- 
ing the prices from reaching the gold parity. For about 
two days the exchange has fallen with the same rapid- 
ity as it had gone up, and this of course has been quite 
prejudicial to the industrials and traders whose needs 
in foreign bills had to be covered at high rates. If, as 
believed, the pound gets back to 80 francs after the vote 
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of the financial projects of the Government by the Sen- 
ate, all prospects of inflation will be definitely laid 
aside. 

The last Brussels market has been without interest, 
due to the fall of sterling and dollar, the plants well 
booked ahead refusing to accept the prices offered, to 
the exclusion of these quoted in pounds. 

Prices indicated below have applied since the 
beginning of the week; it is evident that, with the 
fall of Anglo-Saxon exchange, prices are now 
easier. 


Coke.—During the first ten days of March through 
Ehrang and Aix-la-Chapelle and during the two follow- 
ing days through Ehrang, the Office de Répartition des 
Cokes allemands (ORCA) has received 128,472 tons 
coke from the Ruhr, or a daily average of 11,780 tons 
for the first ten days; on March 6 and 7 over 16,000 
tons, which is equal to the best days of before the occu- 
pation. 

In Belgium, the price for metallurgical Ruhr coke 
has just been fixed at 170 fr. per ton (raised by 5 fr.) 
dating March 1 (or about 149 fr. in French currency). 
[$7.03 per gross ton.] 

Pig Iron.—There is great scarcity in spite of the 
increased production and it is now quite impossible to 
deal further than end of April. For instance, if some 
plants are willing to accept orders for May, they in- 
tend to fix the prices in April only. Actually, No. 3 PL, 
around 400 fr. ($18.29 per gross ton) the previous week, 
is quoted 415 fr. ($18.97), or a few francs under the 
export price. This is rather surprising, as the rates 
for coke have been lowered 60 fr. since January. In 
hematite, quantities are larger but prices are strongly 
upward and bear on 530 to 550 fr. per ton, ($24.23 to 
$25.15) at mills. Hematite iron produced by the elec- 
tric oven is worth about 500 fr. ($22.86). For export, 
the price for No. 3 chill-cast iron is quoted between 
490 and 500 fr. Belgian, ($19.63 and $20.04); and 475 
to 485 fr. ($19.04 to $19.44) for Thomas iron. Some 
French iron has been sold to the United States on the 
basis of $21.50 to $22, c.if. Atlantic port, and $24.75, 
all charges included. 


Ferroalloys.—A!] manganese alloys are increasingly 
dearer, due to the rise of sterling: 76 to 80 per cent Mn. 
is quoted 1850 to 1875 fr. ($84.58 to $85.72); spiegel- 
eisen, 10 to 12 per cent, 700 fr. ($32) ; 18 to 20 per cent, 
875 fr. ($40). Caucasian manganese ore, 48 per cent, 
valued 485 fr. ($22.18) per ton last week, must have 
gone up with the pound. 


Semi-Finished Products.—Very few sales recorded. 
The nominal prices are, for inland: 56 to 58 fr. ($25.60 
to $26.52) for blooms; 60 to 62 fr. ($27.43 to $28.35) for 
billets; while the export prices are raised to 650 to 670 
fr. ($29.72 to $39.63) for blooms; 690 to 720 fr. ($31.55 
to $32.92) for billets. 


Ro'led Steel.—Some rare orders have been dealt in 
at the new prices and under the following conditions: 
Those in need of a tonnage of a certain shape have 
placed the order in a plant having that very shape in 
fabrication. Under these circumstances it is impossible 
to deal, the plants being booked to capacity. The rul- 
ing quotations are as follows: 65 to 69 fr. (1.37c. to 1.45¢. 
per lb.) for beams; 67 to 76 fr. (1.4l¢. to 1.47c. per Ib.) 
for bars; 90 to 92 fr. (1.90c. to 1.94c. per Ib.) for hoops; 
82 to 85 fr. ($37.50 to $38.86) for wire rod, per 100 
kilos in the East region. Compared with a month ago, 
there has been a general increase of about 20 per cent. 
A recent adjudication of the State Railroads involves 
the following items: Angles, 25 x 25 x 3 mm. up to 80 x 
80 x 10 mm., for 83.50 to 89 fr. (1.76c. to 1.87c. per Ib.); 
other angles of unequal dimensions, 87 to 93.70 fr. 
(1.83c. to 1.97c. per lb.). F.o.b. Antwerp, prices for 
joists (beams) are £6 5s. (1.20c. per Ib.); for rolled 
products, £6 10s. to £6 13s. 6d. (1.25c. to 1.28¢. per Ib.) ; 
and £8 5s. to £8 10s. (1.58¢. to 1.63¢. per Ib.) for rods. 


Sheets.—Same situation as rolled steels, but the in- 
crease would even be proportionally larger. Approximate 
prices range about 70 fr. for large flats; 74 to 82 fr. 
(1.56c. to 1.73c. per lb.) for heavy sheets; medium, 90 
fr. (1.90c. per Ib.); light, 110 to 115 fr. (2.32c. to 2.42c. 
per Ib); all per 100 kilos, at mills. F.o.b., heavy 
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Thomas grades are quoted £7 10s. to £7 15s. (1.44c. to 
1.49¢. per lb.) ; 3 mm., £8 5s. to £8 10s. (1.58c. to 1.63c. 
per Ib.). 

Foundry.—More quiet; the plants are all fairly busy 
but prices are still under discussion, although steady. 
In malleable iron, the production is increasing. Some 
iron castings have been sold on the average of 188.50 
fr. per 109 kilos (3.97c. per lb.); others, of 50 kilos, 128.77 
fr. (2.71c. per lb.), delivered. Some cast steel special 
chairs (12 to 26 kg. or 27 to 58 Ib. in weight) have been 
sold at 224.45 fr. (4.73c. per Ib.) per 100 kilos; others 
weighing 15% and 24 kilos (35 and 53 lb.) were adjudi- 
cated at 225.15 fr. (4.74c. per lb.) per 100 kilos. 


BELGIAN IRON AND STEEL 


Prices Maintained and Production Increasing— 
Semi-Finished Steel Is Stagnant 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, March 6.—The Belgian iron 
and steel market remains favorable, prices are being 
maintained on their previous level and the session of 
Wednesday last at the Brussels Bourse has been one of 
consolidation. The political situation—Belgium has now 
been for eight days without a cabinet—and the pres- 
sure of exchange are detrimental to business, but as 
the market is practically void of competition, domestic 
producers do what they want. Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg plants on orders f.o.b. Antwerp are quoting higher 
terms than the Belgians. 

Nevertheless, the whole aspect of the market is per- 
haps a little less favorable than previously, as some 
middlemen or speculators, having accounted for a larger 
increase and fearing now a fall in prices, are liquidating 
their position at prices somewhat lower than those of 


INSTITUTE OF METALS 


Brass, Bronze and Future of Non-Ferrous Metals 
Discussed at March Meeting in London 
(Special Correspondence) 


The annual meeting of the British Institute of 
Metals was held in London on March 12 and 13. The 
newly elected president, Prof. Thomas Turner, Birming- 
ham, in the course of his inaugural address predicted 
that the supply of certain base metals would be ex- 
hausted before either coal or iron ceased to be produced. 
The iron ores which contained five times the average 
iron content of the earth’s crust might be worked with 
profit; but with copper it was necessary to have a con- 
centration of 2000 times ore more; and the same was 
true of lead and zinc. That was one of the reasons why 
the workable deposits of these base metals would be 
exhausted earlier than in the case with iron. Of alumi- 
num alone there appeared to be an unlimited supply; 
but the heat energy required to produce aluminum from 
pure ores was considerable; while from many of the 
silicates the extraction of aluminum would be still more 
difficult. 


Future of Non-Ferrous Metals 


It was evident, therefore, he said, that the future of 
the non-ferrous industry depended on the extension of 
scientific knowledge in the direction of broadening the 
sources of supplies, diminishing the cost of extraction, 
improving the methods of treatment, reducing corro- 
sion and waste, and dealing properly with residuals. 
Professor Turner gave examples of the scale on which 
industrial research is conducted in private laboratories 
in the United States of America. He quoted the opinion 
of Sir J. J. Thomson that in many cases, “much of the 
work in hand is as purely scientific in type as that 
which is conducted at the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge.” He referred to the enthusiasm of the 
staffs at private laboratories in the United States, and 
their knowledge of the latest developments in their 
subject, while the general tone in these laboratories, 


the plants. Prices remain rather high. On th. 

hand, if the accords with the Micum are conclu: 
return of the Germans on the market is expected. 
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Pig Iron.—Meanwhile production is increasing 

eral furnaces will be relighted in the first two weeks 
in March, this being contemplated with a good deal of 
satisfaction as the demand is active and material scapes 
No. 3 foundry iron is quoted between 480 and 500 f, 
($17.29 and $18.01, at 28.20 fr. per $1), either deli, 
ered or f.o.b.; basic iron is worth 465 to 475 fr. ($16.75 
to $17.11). 


Semi-Finished Products.—The market is dead, se|! 
ers refusing to quote and purchasers, beginning to hold 
off, are living on their stocks. The following prices are 
recorded: blooms, 650 to 660 fr. ($23.42 to $23.78): bil 
lets, 675 to 700 fr. ($24.32 to $25.22). 


Steel—Good activity and steady prices; beams are 
sold at 750 fr. (1.21c. per Ib.) on the inland market and 
675 fr. (1.09c. per lb.) for export, or £6 7s. 6d. f.o.b 
Bars are 775 fr. (1.25c. per Ib.) on the inland market 
and £6 10s. to £6 13s. 6d. minima (1.25 to 1.28c. per lb.) 
for export; rods, 925 fr. (1.49c. per lb.) at home and 
£5 8s. 10d. (1.05c. per lb.) for export; rails, 750 fr 
($27.02) on the inland market and 700 fr. ($25.22) for 
export. 


Sheets.—Same favorable disposition. The export 
price for heavy gages is £7 12s. 6d. to £7 15s. (1.46 to 
1.48c. per lb.) f.o.b. Antwerp, in basic steel; 3 mm 
sheets are worth £8 5s. to £8 10s. (1.58 to 1.63c. per lb.) 

Scrap.—High prices. Heavy scrap is sold at 400 to 
410 fr. ($14.41 to $14.77); furnace scrap, in poor de- 
mand, is sold around 360 to 3870 fr. ($12.97 to 
$13.33); open-hearth scrap is worth 390 to 410 fr. 
($14.05 to $14.77), while machine castings are quoted 
around 470 to 480 fr. ($16.93 to $17.29). 


(according to Thomson) was similar to that of an Eng- 
lish university. 


Casting Temperature of Bronze 


Among the papers presented was one by Francis W. 
Rowe, dealing with the “Effect of Casting Temperature 
on the Physical Properties of a Sand-Cast Zinc Bronze” 
of the fol'owing composition: 

Copper, 87.96 per cent; tin, 6.08 per cent; lead, 

0.52 per cent; zinc, 5.31 per cent; phosphorus, 0.021 

per cent, and iron, 0.02 per cent. 

Six boxes of test bars were molded in green sand. 
Each box contained two 14 x % in. diameter bars. These 
were run with a 1%-in. diameter down runner termi- 
nating in a splay to both bars. The riser was exactly 
similar to the runner. The boxes were cast from the 
same pot of metal at different temperatures. The tem- 
perature was taken immediately prior to pouring with 
a Foster base-metal thermocouple. The results of the 
tests on these bars are tabulated in the paper. ; 

The tensile strength, the elongation and impact fig- 
ures showed a marked optimum with a casting tempera- 
ture of 1130 deg. C. The Brinell hardness figure rose 
steadily as the casting temperature fell, which feature 
is common to all gun-metals and bronzes. The micro- 
scopic appearance showed those bars, which were cast 
at higher temperatures, to have the eutectoid more finely 
divided than those cast at the lower temperatures. The 
macroscopic appearance showed the grain size to fall 
progressively with the casting temperature, there be 
ing a marked difference between each sample. 


Brittle Ranges in Brass 


D. Bunting, in a paper, “Brittle Ranges of Brass, 
as Shown by the Izod Impact Test,” described a method 
of testing for brittleness in brass by means of the Izod 
impact test on a series of alloys varying in composition 
from 99 per cent copper to 52 per cent copper. The 


tests were made at temperatures between 15 and 700) 
deg. C. Brittleness occurs in all brasses containing less 
than 90 per cent copper, being first encouritered 
90:10 brass, in which the brittle range exists from 
470 to 540 deg. C. With the increase of zinc the rang: 
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expands, and in the case of a 70:30 brass occurs be- 
tween 325 and 800 deg. C. At a composition of 65 per 
cent copper the range extends from 325 deg. C. until 
the solidus is entered. The 2+ 8 alloys are found to 
possess a recovery of toughness at high temperatures. 
The brittle ranges of the 58:42 alloy extend from 
325 to 450 deg. C., above which temperature the re- 
covery of toughness occurs; any further increase of 
temperature causes the plasticity of the metal to be- 
come more pronounced. The alloys comprise those 
used for hot stamping, hot rolling and similar work. 

The alloys were examined in two conditions, chill 
cast and annealed, and it was found that with the 
rapidly cooled alloys there was a general increase in 
the brittle ranges, due in the case of the a alloys to 
coring, and in the case of « + 8 alloys to the produc- 
tion of increased quantities of 8. The brittle ranges 
are believed to be due to the thermal inversion occuring 
in 8 at a temperature in the neighborhood of 470 deg. C. 
It is also probable that a similar thermal change occurs 
in the brasses, this being responsible for the brittleness 
of the a alloys. 


Fatigue Failure of Brass Tubes 


A paper by W. E. W. Millington and Prof. F. C. 
Thompson, entitled “Investigation of a Fatigue Failure 
of Brass Tubes in a Feed Water Heater,” describes a 


JOBBERS BUY FOREIGN STEEL 


Bars and Shapes Bought in Small Lots—First 
Tender from Japanese Reconstruction Board 


NEw YorK, March 25.—Sales of lots of a few hun- 
dred tons of Continental steel continue, a large part 
of the purchases apparently being by warehouses in 
and near ports, such as Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. Since the first appearance of orders for 
foreign steel, the number of importers has rapidly in- 
creased, some quoting on material direct from the 
French, Belgian or German mill, others acting through 
British or Continental exporters and still others offer- 
ing material through importers in the United States 
with close connections in Europe. 

Quotations are understood to be slightly higher than 
a few weeks ago, but as low as 2.15c. per lb., delivered, 
is understood to be still possible. One importer offering 
tonnage to New York warehouses has, it is said, about 
1700 tons of bars afloat of which about 700 tons is 
already under contract. A number of warehouses in 
New York as well as in Boston and Philadelphia have 
been purchasers of foreign steel and none seems averse 
to considering quotations. The first of the larger 
shipments of this material, largely bars and shapes, are 
beginning to appear, and the result of its actual con- 
dition is expected by importers to exercise considerable 
effect on future purchases, as several possible buyers 
are said to be awaiting an opportunity to examine the 
material. 

Despite the fairly heavy sales of Continental steel 
that have been made and an evidence of continued in- 
terest by warehouses and consumers, importers look 
upon their present activity as only temporary, to be 
wiped out almost overnight by an upward movement 
of the European markets or a downward movement in 
the American market. Some point to the lower Amer- 
ican export quotations now understood to be quite 
common as evidence of a decline. 

As low as $55 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, is said to have 
been recently quoted on several hundred tons of struc- 
tural material. The usual offering price of light gage 
black sheets, c.if. Japanese port, is said to be about 
$105 per ton today, a decline of $12 to $13 per ton 
since the earthquake. It is claimed that the usual 
export quotation figures back to 2c. per lb. or less, 
base Pittsburgh. That these lower quotations are the 
cause of a gradual increase in Japanese activity seems 
somewhat doubtful in view of the usual attitude of 
Japanese merchants and others to await a decline in 
the American domestic market. Rather, it would seem 
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curious failure of brass tubes in an actual case of 
engineering importance. The apparatus in which the 
failure took place was a large water heater of the 
tubular type arranged for taking water inside the 
tubes, the steam passing on the outside. By a process 
of elimination the cause of failure was diagnosed as 
“fatigue,” due to vibration of the tubes. New tubes, 
suitably stayed, were fitted, and the trouble ceased, 
but it still remained to consider the exact nature of 
the process by which the failure occurred. 

In the account of this investigation, involving a 
study of the close-packed cubic materia), the avthors 
show how a movement on octahedral planes, Which they 
term “easy glide” in distinction to “slip,” is responsible 
for (1) plastic deformation in hot and cold working; 
(2) changes of packing from cubic to hexagonal; (3) 
mechanical twinning, and (4) fatigue. Stress-strain 
diagrams are discussed, taking the “easy glide” into 
account. This is developed to show the movement 
which will take place in an aggregate of crystals under 
cycles of stress and that, in certain circumstances, 
twin bars (Neumann lamellae) are cumulatively formed 
in the material which not only stiffen the crystals but 
also cause them to become internally stressed, until 
eventually failure results. Doubts are expressed as to 
the justification of thermal methods of determining the 
fatigue limit. 


to be a healthier condition in Japan resulting from 
more progress toward reconstruction. 

The first inquiry of the Japanese government since 
its purchase of a heavy tonnage of black and gal- 
vanized sheets and wire nails, immediately following 
the earthquake, has appeared. The “Fukkoin,” or 
Metropolitan Reconstruction Board, has issued a tender 
through the usual export channels, for about 800 tons 
of sheet piling, which it is felt in some quarters may 
presage the beginning of continued activity for recon- 
struction. 

Reports of heavy purchases by Japan in Continental 
markets, chiefly France, seem to be substantiated only 
in part. That Japanese purchasing in Belgium and 
France of iron and steel for reconstruction and other 
work has aggregated close to 100,000 tons, part of 
which has been delivered and part of which will be 
delivered in the next 30 to 60 days, seems evident, but 
the rumor that a French commission had been sent 
to Japan and obtained blanket contracts totaling more 
than 200,000 tons of various products cannot be con- 
firmed. 

Regardless of low Continental prices on other prod- 
ucts, it seems evident that Japanese merchants and the 
government will buy the greater part of the black 
sheets needed, either in the United States or the United 
Kingdom. American black sheets are still considered in 
Japan as of first quality, with British black sheets of 
some brands close competitors. Those British sheets 
that are now one-pass cold-rolled are the most popular 
with Japanese buyers and that the cold-rolling is the 
principal consideration seems evident from the fact that 
Japanese in close touch with the market claim that 
“Comet,” formerly one of the best British brands, is 
now less in demand by buyers than “Harvest” and 
“Raven,” formerly considered of medium quality but 
lately sold as one-pass, cold-rolled. 

Among current inquiries from Japan is a tender from 
the South Manchuria Railway Co. for 1100 sections of 
80-lb. rails in various lengths and another tender from 
the same road for about 30,000 kg. (1750 pieces) of 
spring steel. The Dairen Kikai Seisakusho has been 
receiving bids on about 800 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars. Some wire rods are reported to have been pur- 
chased. The recent inquiry of the Okazaki Electric 
Railway for 6% miles of 60-lb. sections is. reported.tp 
have been placed with the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
New York, which company also was awarded the 2 
miles of 75-lb. sections by the Aichi Electric Railway. 
It is also reported that the 500 tons of sheet piling 
asked for by the Imperial Government Railways has 
been awarded to the New York branch of a Japanese 
export house. 
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LARGER MILLS BUSIEST 


Smaller Producers More Actively Com- 
peting 


Railroad Track Work the Important Factor— 
Heavy Structural Bookings 


Large-scale operations are still the rule with 
the leading producers of steel, and barring the slight 
reduction in automobile output, industrial consump- 
tion of rolling mill products is well maintained. 

Railroad and structural orders were the main 
factors in the heavy tonnages put on the books in 
February, and relatively few producers shared in 
this business, the Steel Corporation being credited 
with fully half of it. Thus it comes that in some of 
the heavy products large runs are assured to the 
corporation and a few others for most of the second 
quarter, while on a variety of products on which 
20 to 30 less prominent companies compete the 
future is not so well assured. 

Under these conditions price concessions are 
being made by the smaller interests, and in Eastern 
districts Pittsburgh mills are being underbid to an 
increasing extent. 

The Steel Corporation holds to its operating rate 
of 95 per cent, and its chief competitors at Chicago 
and Pittsburgh are not far behind, but in the 
Youngstcwn district ingot output is now around 85 
per cent, against 90 per cent at the late peak. In 
some other districts independent companies have re- 
duced operations slightly. 

In the East new business in plates, shapes and 
bars is in lessened volume, and th2 tendency of 
buyers to keep just a little ahead of the mills is 
more evident in the Middle West. Chicago, with 
its heavy railroad demand, still leads in the rate of 
new orders. 

Plates in the East are obtainable in moderate 
lots on a 2.25c., Pittsburgh, basis, and shapes and 
even bars are qucted frequently at 2.35c. 

Weather conditions have been hard on the sec- 
ondary movement of wire products, especially to 
agricultural districts, and mill operations are quite 
below par. Competition is keener, Pittsburgh prices 
being named at some mills outside the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Railroads are pressing the mills for the rails 
they will begin to lay in April and for other steel 
called for by the largest program of track im- 
provement in recent years. New rail orders in- 
clude 25,000 tons from the Great Northern and 
10,000 tons from the Northern Pacific. The 
Southern Pacific has come into the market for 
130,000 tons. 

The slowing down of automobile output at 
Detroit by about 15 per cent is substantiated. 
Sales of cars from stocks in the next six weeks 
will decide whether the February rate of opera- 
tions can be resumed. The Ford Motor Co.’s 
purchase of 28,000,000 rim bolts and nuts is one 
of the largest ever made, being divided among 
three or four manufacturers. 
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Strip steel manufacturers are now not so well 
assured of good rolling schedules in Apri! on 
the considerable part of their product commonly 
taken by automobile plants. : 

Structural steel bookings are again large, two 
items in the week’s total of 47,000 tons being 
18,650 tons for another section of the Philadel- 
phia-Camden bridge and 15,000 tons for the steel 
works of the Ford Motor Co. Fresh inquiries 
call for no less than 60,500 tons, with public 
work taking a large share. 

Railroad equipment buying includes 31 loco- 
motives and 1100 steel underframes for freight 
cars. To the list of inquiries were added 570 
freight cars. 

Demand for bolts and nutg is not active and 
prices on semi-finished castellated and slotted 
nuts have been reduced about 10 per cent. 

Weakness continues in pig iron, but demand is 
so limited that prices are not put to the test. At 
Cleveland the probability of a 50c. reduction in 
ore prices raises the expectation of lower pig iron. 
Silvery irons are $1 lower. German foundry iron 
has been delivered on the Pacific Coast at less than 
$23 on low ocean freights from Rotterdam. In 
the East little has been done in foreign low- 
phosphorus irons since the February sales at $26, 
duty paid, and later offers at $24.50. 

A better business with South America is the 
only new feature in the export trade. Brazil is 
about to buy rails, but mills here will not meet the 
very low prices named in European bids. 

The British Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, has just received from the Tata Power Co., 
India, the largest pipe order ever placed in the 
United Kingdom. British steel markets feel some 
relief from Continental competition with the ad- 
vance of the franc. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for finished steel 
has dropped from 2.746c. to 2.731c. per lb. and 
now stands at 162, calling the ten-year pre-war 
average 100. 

THE IRON AGE composite pig iron price, which 
was $22.77 last week, is $22.73 today, the lowest 
in two months and more than $8 below last year’s 
price. 


Pittsburgh 


Decreased Demand Likely to Be Followed by 
Gradual Decline in Prices 


PITTSBURGH, March 25.—The tendency of steel buy- 
ers to keep close to the shore in the matter of purchase 
has been even more marked in the past week than !t 
was recently, and already the development has begun 
to find reflection in steel plant operations. The decline 
has not yet been marked in the Pittsburgh district 
proper, but is plainly noticeable in the Youngstown 
district, where ingot production is about 85 per cent 
engaged as against fully 90 per cent at the peak of uae 
fore part of this month. So many of the larger units 
of the Steel Corporation are located in the Pittsburgh 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Mar. 25, Mar. 18, Feb. 26, Mar. 27, 
Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 1924 1924 1924 1923 


No. 2X, Philadelphiat..... $24.13 $24.13 $24.26 $33.14 
No. 2, Valley Furnacey.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 31.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif.. 26.55 26.55 26.55 31.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 22.50 22.50 22.50 27.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*. . 24.50 24.00 24.50 32.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.50 21.50 22.75 30.25 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 21.75 22.00 22.00 31.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 24.76 25.26 25.26 32.77 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 24.50 24.00 24.50 32.00 
Malleabie, Valley ........ 22.50 22.50 23.00 31.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 23.76 23.76 23.76 32.27 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.15 29.15 29.15 36.15 
Ferromanganese, furnace. .107.50 107.50 107.50 120.00 


Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 $0.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 40.00 





O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 42.50 $2.50 42.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 45.00 45.00 45.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 45.17 45.17 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 51.00 51.00 51.00 

Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, lb... 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Light rails at mill........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


4 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.52 2.57 2.57 2.825 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... .. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Steel bars, Chicago ...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.84 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.69 2.74 2.74 2.84 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.84 
Tank plates, New York... 2.59 2.64 2.64 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35 2.40 2.50 2.50 
Beams, ‘CHIGGS .ocs cv eanee 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.84 
Beams, New York ....... 2.69 2.69 2.74 2.84 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.30 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, en mar. SS. i Maz. 3°. 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.75 3.75 3.85 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P"gh. 4.90 4.90 5.00 5.25 
Sheets, blue an'l’'d, 9 & 10 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.756 2.75 2.75 2.65 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago....... $18.50 $20.50 $21.00 $28.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 18.50 18.50 19.50 27.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 18.00 19.50 20.50 27.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 16.50 16.50 17.50 26.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 15.60 16.25 17.50 23.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. .... 20.00 20.00 21.00 28.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 18.50 18.50 19.50 29.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 19.50 20.00 21.00 26.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 19.00 19.00 21.00 28.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 13.50 13.75 15.50 21.00 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... $4.00 $4.00 $4.15 $7.25 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.75 4.75 5.00 8.50 
Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.87% 14.12% 13.25 17.37% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.50 13.75 12.87% 17.12% 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 


Composite Price, March 25, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.731c. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel a 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets J 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


Zine, St. Louis... “a 6.87% 6.45 6.85 7.80 
Zine, New York.. : » a 6.72% 6.80 7.20 8.15 
Lead, St. Louis...... : 8.85 9.15 9.25 8.20 
Lead, New York.......«+. 9.00 9.15 9.25 8.50 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 52.50 63.75 55.00 47.37% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 12.00 11.00 11.00 8.75 
March 18, 1924, 2.746c. 
i Pee a ne aA Feb. 26, 1924, 2.775e. 
March 27, 1923, 2.789c. 
.10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢c. 


United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, March 25, 1924, Pig Iron, $22.73 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


district and that interest is so well provided with busi- 
ness that the lighter volume of buying is not felt here, 
especially as the leading local independent also is get- 
ting enough new business to supplement old orders to 
maintain the recent rate of ingot production. The 
present gait means such economical production that it 
is probable that decline in steel works activities here 
will be very gradual, and there will probably be some 
laying down of billets and other forms of semi-finished 
steel. It is figured such stocks will permit prompt 
shipments of finished steel in the next wave of activity 
without the necessity of waiting on smooth furnace 
operation that is usually difficult following a suspen- 
sion. 

Not only do present conditions point to a lower 
rate of steel works operation in the near future, but the 
distribution of existing business among the various 


March 18, 1924, $22.77 


Feb. 26, 1924, 22.88 
March 27, 1923, 30.86 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 


ee 


manufacturers is so uneven as to forecast much price 
irregularity and softness. The largest tonnage now on 
makers’ books is that in connection with railroad equip- 
ment and structural work, but comparatively few pro- 
ducers have shared in the allotments of the necessary 
steel. Those who fare poorly in these distributions, par- 
ticularly in the East, now are “hungry” for business and 
are not paying much attention to the prices of Pitts- 
burgh mills. Lower operating schedules of a number of 
automobile makers of the second quarter find rather full 
and prompt reflection in the decreased demand for those 
kinds of steel finding common use by that industry, 
and there is some doubt among strip makers of their 
ability to maintain a reasonably good rolling schedule 
in April. 

The weather of the past six weeks is blamed for the 
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lower producing rate among automobile builders, but 
there is also the view that the plans of that industry 
for this year were a little too ambitious for full reali- 
zation. Weather conditions have played havoc with the 
secondary movement of wire products, notably in those 
lines going to the agricultural districts, and this is felt 
in the demands upon the mills. Pipe business continues 
good, and there is no doubt about the tin plate market 
for the remainder of this half of year, but in all other 
directions the tendency now is to buy only what is re- 
juired and that does not carry mill bookings very far 
into the future. Those inclined to be optimistic find 
satisfaction in the thought that with money so easy, 
a long period of dullness is improbable and that since 
there is no evidence yet. ef any material slowing down 
in ¢onsumption, ‘the trade should adjust itself to the 
new order of buying, which is of frequent small lot 
purchases for a specified delivery. Easy money is in 
no small measure due to the fact that so little is tied 
up in large inventories, and it is not the easiest thing 
for some manufatturers to:be content with short rolling 
schédules. 

A further break in scrap prices in the past week has 
carried heavy melting steel almost $5 a ton below the 
high point reached early in February. The pig iron 
market is softer with basic grade off 25c. a ton and 
Bessemer available 50c..a.ton below the recent price. 
The coke market is growing weaker with $4 now the 
top on furnace grade. 

Pig Iron.—Hardly enough business is being done 
here to provide a very clear line on prices. We note one 
sale of 500 tons of basic at $21.75, Valley furnace, as 
compared with $22, the price which most makers lately 
have been naming. All makers had an opportunity to 
juote on this business and most of them named $22; 
that figure, however, cannot be regarded as the mini- 
mum any longer in view of the sale at 25c. less. Only 
small lots of Bessemer iron have changed hands and 
since none within the week under review have been at 
above $23, Valley furnace, that price must now be re- 
garded as the ruling one, notwithstanding that some 
still are asking $23.50. Only small lots of foundry iron 
1ave been sold, but these have been at $23, Valley fur- 
nace for No. 2, and we still regard that as the market, 
though it is probable that a sizable tonnage would 
bring out a lower price. The market as a whole is un 
tested and basic has a weak tone, with concessions very 
likely with appearance of inquiries of any considerable 
size. The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. has banked one 
of, its'two furnaces at Midland, Pa., but the Pittsburgh 
Steel:Co. has put on a furnace which has been down for 
relining. This leaves the number of furnaces in opera- 
tion in this and nearby districts the same as a week 
ago, or 113 of a total of 140. Carnegie Steel Co. is 
figuring on starting up the one New Castle furnace now 
idle, but also expects. to blow out one of this group 
when the idle furnace is started. 


_ We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


PONE ccned bbdGoenactoves corer $21.75 to $22.00 
Bessemer ... wr 6: 5S wont wince ee 
Gray forge ... Se Rae wee eee 22.50 
POs. BET cv cnn ose a¥ Ob eewor 23.00 
No. 3 foundry ss a accin A 22.50 
PERUCADIO .. .occesss Solis slate ates 23.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free....$29.00 to 30.00 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese prices are well main- 
tained, though demand is, far from brisk and there is 
some eagerness for orders on the part of both domestic 
and British producers. That the eagerness for business 
does not bring price concessions probably finds ex- 
planation in the high cost of ore. The leading domestic 
commercial producer is putting on an additional fur- 
nace this week and will have the output for sale. Con- 
sumers are not buying as far ahead as usual, evidently 
believing that if prices do not come down, there is no 
danger of an immediate advance. Only small tonnages 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are wanted. The general 
quotation of this material is $75, delivered, but adher- 
ence to this price is not very rigid. Spiegeleisen prices 
are unchanged, but there is so little business that they 
are really untested. Prices are given on page 973. 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—A good deal of pressure fo, 
lower prices is being exerted by buyers of stee) bars 
and the effort, while not recognized by the leading jp. 
terest, is not altogether unfruitful, since the dem: 
generally has grown lighter in the past few weeks 
there are some mills outside this district, which 
having difficulty in maintaining mill schedules. Buyers 
claim to have quotations of 2.30c., but producers counter 
by saying that they are not offered orders sufficient|y 
attractive to be tempted to go that low. There are re- 
ports that a revision of the bar card is in progress, which 
will set up new extras on rivet rounds. Iron bars are 
slow of sale and orders of the right size and character 
probably would bring concessions, 


We quote light rails: rolled from billets, 2c. to 
2.15¢c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rolled from rail steel, 
1.85¢c. to 1.90c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill 
standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Besse 
mer and open-hearth sections. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Uncertainty about finished 
steel prices, notably in sheets and strips, is checking 
business in billets, slabs and sheet bars and while there 
has been no easing in the price ideas of producers, con- 
siderable pressure for lower prices is being exerted by 
the nonintegrated mills. Weakness in pig iron and 
scrap, the latter having dropped about $1 a ton in the 
past week, is being used as an argument for lower semi- 
finished steel prices. There has been some decrease in 
orders and specifications for wire rods; products of 
rods are not moving without considerable sales effort 
and action of the larger wire producers in giving special 
terms of payment on woven wire fence and fence ma- 
terial seems to have embarrassed the smaller producers 
who are not financially able to make the same terms 
and they are holding up rod purchases. Demand for 
skelp is very slack and it is believed that attractive or- 
ders would bring out a lower price than 2.30c., the 
regular quotation. We make no change in quotations, 
but the market is not firm. Prices are given on page 
973. 

Wire Products.—Unseasonal weather has prevented 
the usual movement of material from second hands, and 
this condition finds plain reflection in orders to the mills. 
Buyers, particularly the jobbers, are holding back until 
there is a better secondary movement and mill business 
now represents intense sales effort. Thus far, the 
drive for business has brought no price shading, except 
that mills with customers in the territory in which 
southern Ohio mills have a freight advantage, are 
equalizing freight with those mills. It is too early to 
definitely appraise the effect of the recently established 
special terms of payment extended by the larger pro- 
ducers on woven wire fence and fence material, but 
it is known that some jobbers complain that the move 
attempts to set them up as bankers. Former quotation 
of $2.70 base, per count keg, on coated nails has pretty 
well disappeared, with important producers now quoting 
$2.60 and going as low as $2.50 to meet competition. 
Prices are given on page 972. 

Steel Rails —Demand for light rails continues very 
limited and the fact that prices have not weakened fur- 
ther is probably due to a realization on the part of 
makers of the futility of trying to make sales when 
there is so little demand. The coal industry still is de- 
pressed and that is the principal outlet for light rails. 
We make no change in prices, but they are nominal and 
the appearance of an attractive inquiry would probably 
brings concessions. 


We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c. base: bars for cold finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars, 
rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; refined iron bars, 
*25c. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting—Such snap 
as the demand recently had has largely disappeared and 
while there is a fair day to day business, consumers 
generally are buying more closely to their actual or 
known requirements than has been the case. The auto- 
motive industry is such a big factor in this product that 
its slowing down is promptly and fully felt, especially 
as other consuming industries have been rather sparing 
buyers for some time. So far as local makers are con 
cerned, the market is 3c. base, Pittsburgh, for carloads 
or more and 3.25c. for less carload lots. Freight 's 
being equalized with Chicago in competitive territory 
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by most makers, but only one local maker is under- 
stuod to be absorbing the freight into the Chicago dis- 
trict proper. It is intimated that Chicago mills are not 
always holding to 3c. base, Chicago. Ground shafting 
holds at 3.40c. base, f.o.b. mill, for lots of a carload 
or more, 

Hot-Rolled Flats—Demand has been materially af- 
fected by the slowing down by the automotive industry 
and that industry being a large factor in the consump- 
tion of these lines, there naturally is some disturbance 
in prices. The effort is being made to maintain the 
market at 2.90c. and even 3c. base, and it has been 
fairly successful, save on wide strips and on the Ford 
Motor Co., business placed recently. On wide strips, 
2.75c. is a fairly general price. It is asserted by some 
makers that the cooperage trade is not objecting to a 
price of 3c. Prices are given on page 972. 

Cold-Rolled Strips——Demand has decreased in keep- 
ing with the revised production schedules of a number 
of automobile manufacturers, and since there is not now 
enough business to give all makers a good operation, 
competition for orders again is rather keen. The mar- 
ket still is quotable from 4.75c. to 5c. base, Pittsburgh, 
but only on small lots is the higher figure now obtain- 
able. 

Track Supplies.—While makers of standard spikes 
still appear to have good order books, there is no doubt 
that shipments are running well ahead of incoming or- 
ders and there is enough competition for business to 
make sales above $3 base, per 100 lb. practically im- 
possible. There is almost no market for small spikes, 
chiefly because the coal mine operators are not laying 
new track. Prices are given on page 972. 

Cut Nails—While there has been no formal price 
reduction, such business as has lately been done has 
been at a range of from $3 to $3.15 base, per 100 Ib. 
keg, f.o.b. mill. Demand is extremely limited. 

Structural Material.—This district will get the fabri- 
cation of the steel for the new steel plant of the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, which will require at least 15,000 
tons and possibly more. This is the largest award 
placed here in a long time. Other local awards are for 
small tonnages and not particularly numerous, while 
fresh inquiries that are regarded as promising are not 
aS numerous as recently. Labor costs are higher than 
a year ago and the Washington developments also are 
advanced as a reason for caution among investors. 
Plain material still is quoted here from 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
base for large beams, but there is no claim that the 
lower price would not be shaded if the orders were of 
the right size. Plain material prices are given on page 
972. 

Plates.—Independent mills generally need business 
and while the quoted prices still range from 2.40c. to 
2.50c., base Pittsburgh, there is no doubt that even the 
lower price can be obtained on other than small ton- 
nages. A clear line on actual prices is difficult in the 
absence of the really big inquiries. Carnegie Steel Co. 
has issued a new plate card which will probably be 
adopted by independent makers, in which a charge of 
$2 per ton is set up for cutting rectangular plates 
shorter than 5 ft. down to 3 ft. and of $5 a ton for 
lengths over 80 ft. to 100 ft. The new card also defines 
the rectangular plate price. Prices are on page 972. 


Tubular Goods.—Business in pipe still is good, par- 
ticularly in standard pipe, but it is evident that the 
mills are keeping more nearly abreast of the demands 
upon them than usually is the case at this time of the 
year, as complaints from jobbers about allotments are 
rare and there is very little seeking of tonnages beyond 
what the mills are shipping. The McCorkle Line Pipe 
Co. inquiry still is before the market, but is not re- 
garded as likely to be closed in the near future. Boiler 
tube capacity still is too great for the demand and with 
none of the mills getting enough business for a full 
operation, prices are irregular and easy. Discounts 
are given on page 972. 


Sheets.—The leading interest claims to be getting 
a very fair amount of business at the full quotations; 
independent mills also are getting a fairly good run of 
orders, but at prices in many instances about $2 a ton 
below the Steel Corporation prices. Buyers are not 
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contracting for supplies to any great extent, because 
there is nothing in sight to suggest that supplies will 
not be available when wanted and there is also a lack 
of signs pointing to higher prices. Prices are given 
on page 972, 

Tin Plate.—Mills in this district still are operating 
heavily and finding a prompt outlet for practically all 
of the production on contract specifications, Fresh ad- 
vances in pig tin give the market additional strength, 
and unless the tin market falls to a much lower level 
by the time third quarter prices are named, it is prob- 
able there will be an advance. Some mills are without 
stocks of tin and have been obliged to buy at current 
prices. The market holds at $5.50 per base box. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Some makers find business 
in bolts and nuts somewhat better than it has been, 
but no one makes the claim that it is good or even 
satisfactory. Demand is spasmodic, with buyers keep- 
ing down their purchases to actual requirements. 
Prices are fairly firm on a base of 60 and 10 per cent 
off list for large machine bolts. Rivet business is fairly 
good, but there are more sellers than buyers and prices 
still show much irregularity, with quotations being 
shaded on attractive lots. Prices and discounts are 
given on page 972. 

Coke and Coal.—The past week has seen some modi- 
fication of the price ideas of producers and we now 
quote furnace grade at $4 per net ton at ovens for 
either spot or second quarter shipments. Even that 
base is not finding much support in sales, as there are 
a number of furnace operators who do not know whether 
they will keep their stacks in operation much longer, 
especially as the pig iron market lately has developed 
fresh weakness. Actually $4 is an asking price and 
probably would be shaded on the appearance of prom- 
ising business. Foundry grade also is weak at from 
$4.75 to $5.50 for spot tonnages, offerings exceeding 
the demand. The coal market still is weak, with de- 
mand very limited and much pressure to sell. We quote 
mine run steam and coking coal at $1.50 to $2 per net 
ton at mines, gas coal at $2 to $2.25 and slack at $1 
to $1.15 for steam and $1.15 to $1.40 for gas. 


Old Material.—Prices have given way sharply in the 
past week, as the continued indifference of melters 
toward the market, coupled with the setting up of an 
embargo against one point in this district which has 
been one of the chief points of shipment lately, led to an 
effort by dealers to find out prices at which business 
could be done. A buyer was found for heavy melting 
steel at $18.50, for compressed sheets at $17, and for 
bundled sheet sides and ends at $15.75, about 5000 tons 
of the three grades being sold. This business was done 
yesterday. Efforts since to interest this buyer in fur- 
ther supplies have been unsuccessful and other mills 
continue out of the market, even though offered sup- 
plies at further recessions of 50c. a ton. The market 
is very weak, not so much because of the amount of 
material coming out for sale, but because there is so 
little consumptive demand, which in the case of the 
steel companies finds its most plausible explanation in 
the fact that the melt of pig iron in relation to pur- 
chased scrap is probably higher now than in years. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Groas Ton 

Heavy melting steel............ $18.00 to $18.50 

No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 20.00 to 20.50 

Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

Prastaie. Pi...s 6 sete se Canbenees 21.00 to 21.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 16.50 to 17.00 

Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 15.25to 15.75 

Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 21.00to 21.50 

Railroad coil and leaf springs... 21.00to 21.50 

Low phosphorus blooms and 


er. ee err ere ere 22.50to 23.00 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

WRENS oo kn 055 Fenced <sewoes 21.50 to 22.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.00 to 18.5 
etd See Bee cee ences owecanus 21.00to 21.50 
Cust from wheele ....-cccccvcse's 19.50to 20.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...........4 21.00to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 14.00to 14.50 
eee BEF. BUGS Udoc se cocey si ccuce 21.00to 21.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
‘Short shoveling turnings......... 15.00to 15.50 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
lk a a ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Cee: Gree DORM 6 dc co ctostcecs 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 18.00to 18.50 
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Chicago 


Buying of Finished Material Confined Largely 
to Early Delivery 


CuicaGo, March 25.—Hesitancy characterizes the 
attitude of the average buyer of finished steel and as 
a consequence current business is confined largely to 
material for early shipment. Actual consumption of 
steel, however, shows little change, and likewise pro- 
duction in this district continues at a high rate. New 
obligations of local mills still exceed shipments, and if 
greater efforts are now being made to press the sale 
of some of the heavier commodities, it is due to appre- 
hension as to future bookings rather than to the actual 
condition of present commitments. 

There is no doubt that both the automobile and 
building industries are being watched closely for de- 
velopments. Automobile sales are slower than ex- 
pected and production has been retarded, but much de- 
pendence is being placed on the belated arrival of 
milder weather. In the construction field, a heavy ton- 
nage of fabricated steel is pending, but it is slow in 
being placed. Railroad buying remains the outstand- 
ing feature of the market, and the largest individual 
source of tonnage. The Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific have placed orders for 25,000 tons 
and 10,000 tons of rails respectively, and the Southern 
Pacific has entered the market for 130,000 tons. The 
Soo Line has awarded a general contract to Foley 
Brothers, St. Paul, for a 150-pocket ore dock to be built 
at Ashland, Wis. Structural steel, amounting to 1300 
tons, has been placed, but the reinforcing, involving 
3000 tons, is still pending. The sheet market remains 
on a double price basis and wire products are moving 
slowly. Demand for semi-finished steel indicates sus- 
tained operations by the non-integrated producers, one 
of them having placed an order for 6000 tons of billets. 

Pig Iron.—The market is quiet, but developments 
of the week have shown.no weakening in the attitude of 
producers, who are holding to a minimum of $24.50, 
base furnace, and are making some sales at that figure. 
{t is probable that some special analysis iron might 
still be picked up at 50c. concession, but it remains to 
be seen whether enough of this material is on the mar- 
ket to constitute a real factor, following the disposition 
of several thousand tons a week ago. As a matter of 
fact, the market is untested in view of the absence of 
large inquiries, and in the meantime with small lots 
bringing $24.50, base furnace, that price must be con- 
sidered the ruling quotation. Pending business includes 
1000 tons of malleable wanted by a Michigan melter and 
600 tons of foundry and 200 tons of 8 per cent silvery 
inquired for by a Wisconsin consumer. In Michigan, 
Buffalo and Ohio competition is met in addition to the 
usual competition from Detroit and Toledo. Notwith- 
standing the fact that one Southern furnace is quoting 
22.50, base Birmingham, and another is bringing in 
iron by barge and rail at delivered prices equivalent to 
those from local furnaces, small sales of Southern are 
still being made at $23, base Birmingham. We note a 
sale of 100 tons of charcoal at the market. Silvery has 
declined $1 a ton. 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 


malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
bie. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 


consumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . $29.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 


© WE — 
ae cedhaws Ska ees OR ae eae 25.00 


Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, 

es Eee OO) BOs ksneseaes ne 0 24.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 24.50 
SN ie Ali a. ak ne acne ae ek eae 24.50 
ESR WRORPMOTUS os <.d.6 see dawea ve 24.50 
BAe rrr eee 28.51to 29.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

COE GIGS * i vs cn cene sees awe 33.00 to 34.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 37.29 
Klectric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 

cent 


TET ee TT eee 45.42 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of spiegeleisen include one 0; 
over 1000 tons and other smaller lots. On tonnage. 
prices range from $35 to $36, New Orleans, while car- 
loads are quoted at $38 to $40. Ferromanganese js also 
more active. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $42.56 to $48.5s 
delivered. 


Plates.—Mills continue to run light, although more 
tonnage is now coming from car builders as a result of 
recent car orders. An inquiry for oil storage tanks fo: 
the Magnolia Petroleum Corporation at Luling, Tex. 
calls for 1000 tons. 


The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


Bars.—Although current demand for soft steel bars 
is confined largely to inquiries for early shipment and 
bookings of local mills still exceed shipments, the op- 
erations of the automobile industry are said to have 
declined an average of 15 per cent, but confidence is 
manifested in the quick aksorption of the present un- 
sold stocks of cars as soon as spring demand sets in. 
The farm implement industry shows some measure 
of improvement. One large implement maker, in fact, 
has filed specifications with the mills for April which 
are twice as large as those for March. Bar iron busi- 
ness is gradually expanding, as evidenced by the fact 
that one mill which has been operating at a low rate 
is now on a 50 per cent basis, or the best rate since 
last spring. Rail steel bar bookings are at a fair rate, 
with two important mills on a double turn basis. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30c., 
Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 4c. for rounds and 4.50c. 
for flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.75c. to 3c. base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 3.95c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Competition is keen and while the 
schedule of discounts based on 60 and 10 off for large 
machine bolts is commonly quoted, concessions are fre- 
quent. The operations of bolt and nut plants probably 
do not exceed 50 to 75 per cent. For discounts, which 
in this section are based f.o.b. Chicago, see finished 
iron and steel, page 972. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.95c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 and 5 
per cent off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 50 and 5 off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 
off: hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.50 off; coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Municipal lettings of water pipe 
are heavy and inquiries in sight are large. At the some 
time, private buying continues at an encouraging rate. 
Prices are unchanged and pipe shops are in a comforta- 
ble position with respect to bookings. Among pros- 
pective lettings are 20,000 tons for Detroit, a large ton- 
nage for Milwaukee, and considerable additional ton- 
nage for Cleveland. The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. is the sole bidder on 1500 tons of large 
pipe on which Cleveland recently asked for tenders, 
and likewise is the only bidder on 5446 tons of 36- and 
48-in. for Chicago. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has booked 1700 tons for Berkley, Mich., and 200 tons 
for Manitowoc, Wis. Barberton, Ohio, will take bids 
March 31 on 2350 tons of 6- to 24-in. inclusive, most 
of the tonnage being in the larger sizes. Rock Island, 
Ill., receives tenders March 31 on 320 tons of 12-In. 
class B. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago as follows: 


Water pipe, 4-in., $60.20 to $62.20; 6-in. to 10-in., 
inclusive, $56.20 to $58.20; 12-in. and above, $55.70 
to $56.20; class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 


Wire Products——The special terms recently an- 
nounced by the mills on woven wire fence, barbed wire 
and staples call for 5 per cent discount in 10 days or 
net in six months, as contrasted with the former 2 per 
cent in 10 days and net in 60 days. This step was 
taken to help the farmer finance his needs, but in some 
quarters it is believed that it has tended to unsettle 
the market by raising expectations of more liberal 
terms on other materials. In any event, business is not 
developing in usual volume from agricultural sections. 
The weather is largely to blame, but it is also recog- 
nized that if spring is late and brief, farmers may be 
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obliged to postpone until fall much of the work which 
they had contemplated to do at this season. For mill 
prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
page 972. 
We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 

to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; extra 

for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 lb.: common 

wire nails, 3.65c. to 3.80c. per 100 Ib.; cement coated 

nails, 3.10c. to 3.25c. per keg. 


Sheets.—The situation is substantially unchanged, 
with two levels of prices and with some mills better 
booked than others. Black sheets appear to be weaker 
than blue annealed or galvanized. 


Mill quotations are 3.75c. to 3.85c. for No. 28 
block, 2.90c. to 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 
4.90c. to 5c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 
34c. per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 4c. for blue an- 
nealed; 4.70c. for black and 5.60c. for galvanized. 


Rails and Track Supplies —The Great Northern has 
placed orders for 25,000 tons of rails, divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 12,500 tons to Illinois Steel Co., 
10,000 tons to In‘and Steel Co., and 2500 tons to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. The Detroit United Railways has 
placed 1200 tons with Illinois Steel Co., and other rail 
orders placed with local mills include lots of 10,000 
tons, 1250 tons and 800 tons respectively. Most of these 
orders carried track fastenings, the purchases of angle 
bars, spikes and bolts, aggregating 3500 tons. One of 
the largest rail inquiries received for some time is one 
from the Southern Pacific calling for 130,000 tons. Busi- 
ness in iron tie plates has been more active, one mill 
having booked orders for 7000 tons. Prices on this 
product range from $52 to $53 a ton. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.25c., f.0.b. makers’ 
Tele railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.75c. base, and track bolts, 4.75c. base. 

Structural Material.—Fabricating awards show im- 
provement, aggregating 5200 tons, and new inquiries 
are exceptionally heavy, amounting to over 32,000 tons. 
Of the latter total, however, all but 3200 tons is rep- 
resented by work to be undertaken in the Pacific Coast 
States. One California bridge alone involves 16,000 
tons. The largest pending local project, the New 
Palmer House, involving 17,000 tons, has suffered an- 
other delay, steel bids having been rejected and new 
tenders asked. There are few new inquiries in the Chi- 
cago district. Local mill prices are unchanged. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market is devoid of new 
developments, either as to the price or the rate of 
buying. Lettings are still light in comparison with 
the large amount of business pending and in prospect. 
It is hoped that when milder weather sets in building 


activity will be stimulated. Awards include: 


University of Minnesota stadium, Minneapolis, 520 tons to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

Lounsberry Building, Duluth, Minn., 240 tons to C. A. P. 
Turner Co. 

Y. M. C. A. building, Green Bay, Wis., 125 tons to Con- 
rete Engineering Co. 

Viaduct, Spring Wells, Mich., 300 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 

Minneapolis, municipal work, 160 tons to Kansas City Bolt 
& Nut Co 

Palace Clothing Co. store, Kansas City, Mo., 300 tons to 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 

St. Mary’s Academy building, Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Ind., 300 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 

Illinois State road work, 150 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
“on 

Two junior high school buildings, Appleton, Wis., 300 tons 
o Concrete Engineering Co. 

Central high school building, Wausau, Wis., 100 tons to 
Concrete Engineering Co. 

Pending business includes: 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Hammond, Ind., 300 tons 

Minneapolis, municipal work, 117 tons. 

First National Bank building, Hammond, Ind., 100 tons. 

Roberts & Oake, packing plant, Chicago, 200 tons. 

Indiana war memorial building, Indianapolis, 300 tons. 

Jewish hespital, St. Louis, 150 tons. 
_ Old Material—Continued weakness in the market is 
indicated by the fact that a local steel works last week 
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succeeded in purchasing several thousand tons of heavy 
melting at $16 per gross ton delivered. In general, con- 
sumers are buying from hand to mouth and offerings of 
scrap are steadily growing heavier. Price reductions, 
averaging 50c. to $1 a ton, have been registered in most 
grades. Purchases by dealers to fill expiring orders for 
malleable have tended to give that grade some sem- 
blance of strength as compared with some of the other 
items. Railroad lists include the St. Paul, 2000 tons, 
and the Soo Line, 600 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Ereme SOR aco cca eave ea Oe .. - $19.00 to $19.50 
Cast iron car wheels ....... .. 18.50to 1¥.00 
HKelaying raiis, 56 and 60 Ib.... 26.00 t0 21.00 
Reiaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 27.00to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 18.50 to 19.00 


Raitroad ties, charging box size 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart... 19.00to 19.50 
Rails for rerolling ; 18.50 to 19.00 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft... ... 19.50to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 15.50 to 16.00 
frogs, switcnes and guards cut 

IE 2 6 heh oe e084 aes eek 0s oes 16.50to 17.00 
pr ree 15.00 to 15.50 
Drop forge flashings ....:.... 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. 13.50 to 14.00 
Pr. 8 er eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel angle DATO ...occcsess 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 19.00 to 19.50 
oo FO ere sick oa 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phos. punchings ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Ce GT 3 6. ates bus 0 6 ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings... . 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ........ 20.450 to 21.00 
Agricultural malleable ‘ 19.50 to 20.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars..... 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 18.50to 19.00 
Ce ree 26.50 to 27.00 
Steel car axles ..........+++-++ 18.60to 19.00 
No. 1 busheling ..... maedd y 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 busheling ..... ; ; 9.50 to 10.00 
a, ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Pipes and flues ....... sae had 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought....... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ..... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ......+... 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast ; ... 18.50to 19.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth .... 16.-0to 17.09 
UG CORED. 5 66 uc 6a cKbwKnceens 16.00 to 16.50 
Sr Oe ce venwetneveders 15.99% to 15.50 
Brake shoes 16.00 to 16.50 


Operations in Valley Show Decrease 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 25.—Though there has been 
a progressive decline for the past three weeks in pro- 
duction of semi-finished steel by Mahoning Valley 
plants, nevertheless rolling mill schedules have been 
well sustained for the most part. 

This week’s schedules show but 40 open-hearth fur- 
naces on the active list, of 51 independent units, this 
schedule comparing with 44 last week and 48 at the 
beginning of the month. The decline this week is due 
to suspensions by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Of 120 sheet and jobbing mills in the Valley, 99 are 
under power this week, as compared with 106 last week. 
The decline is due to suspension by the newly formed 
Waddell Steel Co., of the four units it started several 
weeks ago at the Empire plant in Niles. These mills 
are inactive for repairs. The Falcon Steel Co. has also 
cut its active sheet mill schedule from eight to six. 

Iron production in the Youngstown district is in- 
creased by the addition of one blast furnace to the 
active list for a total of 36, of 45 stacks. With respect 
to capacity, though, fully 90 per cent of the district’s 
total iron productive capacity is active. The furnace 
which resumed this week is a stack in the group of four 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at New Castle, Pa., which was 
suspended for relining. 

Offsetting losses in rolling mill operations are the 
resumption of two light bar mills by the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. and its 14-16 in. merchant bar mill. The 
Sheet & Tube company has also placed another tube 
mill in action, leaving only No. 1 pipe furnace cold. 
Of 17 tube mills in the Valley, 16 are rolling. 

Ingot production for the district averages 90 per 
cent. The Sheet & Tube company estimates its active 
ingot production at 85 per cent. and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. at 80 per cent. However, the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Trumbull Steel Co. and Sharon Steel Hoop Co. are 
operating their steel departments as close to normal as 
physically possible. 
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New York 


Competition Keen in Diminishing Volume of 
Steel Buying—Pig Iron Dull 


NEW YorRK, March 25.—The pig iron market is 
exceedingly dull. Sales have been few and only a smal! 
tonnage is now pending. An inquiry for 600 tons of 
foundry iron for delivery in the third quarter to a 
Bloomfield, N. J., foundry is the first indication of inter- 
est in that period. Another inquiry is for 600 tons for 
the second quarter. At Buffalo the range is still from 
$21.50 to $22 No. 2 plain, and in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania $22 is the ruling price. It is confidently expected 
that within the next few weeks a number of blast fur- 
naces will be blown out. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
ollows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
Bee as akene kes ; . - $25.27 to $25.77 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
2.75 i catalina ear ta zs -- 24.77 to 25.27 
East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.27to 24.77 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.41 to 26.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 30.44 


Ferroalloys.—There is a fairly active demand for 
small lots of ferromanganese and frequent sales of car- 
load lots have been made at the regular price of $107.50, 
seaboard, A feature of this demand is the request of 
consumers for immediate shipment. A statement is 
going ‘the rounds that a leading domestic producer is 
willing to book orders for the last half at $1 per ton 
concession below the British price, or at $106.50. Buy- 
ing of spiegeleisen, both domestic and foreign, is con- 
fined to small lots at regular quotations, the British, 
which is offered in limited quantities, being available at 
slightly lower prices than the domestic. There are no 
developments in either the 50 per cent ferrosilicon or 
the standard ferrochromium markets, specifications on 
contracts being normal. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Prices continue firm, the active de- 
mand ‘from ‘private sources and municipalities having 
filled most makers up for the next three months. An 
opening of bids on a contract, March 26, by the Depart 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, 
involves 2000 tons of 20-in. and 30-in. water pipe. We 
quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York: 6-in. and larger, 
$61.60 to $63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $66.60 to $68.60; 3-in., 
$76.60 to $78.60, with $5 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. Makers of soil pipe have orders for about two 
months ahead and report increased activity by jobbers 
in the New England district. Discounts are unchanged. 
We quote discounts of both Southern and Northern 
makers, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 6-in., 29% to 30% 
per cent off list; heavy, 39% to 40% per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.—Fair activity is reported in 
most products, but the mill situation is apparently 
being reflected in warehouse sales. While the volume 
of orders is fairly large, the tonnage is small. In some 
quarters it is pointed out that the present ability of the 
mills to make early delivery and the consideration being 
given to the smaller consumers’ needs is drawing busi 
ness to the mills that might otherwise be placed with 
the warehouses. According to reports, a large number 
of warehouses in this district have purchased European 
steel, chiefly bars and shapes. Although some are said 
to have found this material unsatisfactory, others are 
reported to have received lots that were thoroughly ac- 
ceptable in every way. Demand for wrought iron and 
steel pipe is increasing and discounts are quite firm. We 
quote prices on page 988. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Steel buying is in dimin- 
ishing volume and price competition is a little keener, 
particularly on plates. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey placed 5000 tons of heavy plates, on which there 
were large extras, and the base price is reported to 
have been low. Car companies are said to have been 
quoted 2.15c., Pittsburgh, on tonnage now pending and 
locomotive builders are also reported to be getting 
prices below 2.20c., Pittsburgh. For the average trade 
2.25¢., Pittsburgh, is now fairly common if the tonnage 
is of sufficient size. Shapes also show some weakness, 
although this is not general with all mills. Some sales 
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have been made at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, while 2.35. 
appears to be the top of the market. On merchan: 
bars quotations range from 2.30c. to 2.40c., Pitts) 
depending on the buyer and the size of the order. 
erete reinforcing bars are easily obtainable at 
Pittsburgh, and in some instances merchant ste: 
to be had at the same figure. However, 2.35c. is a 
common quotation and some mills are still able to . 
2.40c., especially from regular trade with which ser 

is as much of a factor as price. Structural stee! » 
seems to be going ahead in spurts, and the past 

was not so active as the week preceding. Fabricat 
again have been invited to bid on 20,000 tons for +h. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey bridge across Newa: 
Bay. This project was in the market about a year ay 
but work was postponed after the bids had been + 
ceived. There have been no railroad inquiries or pur 
chases of cars in the East in the past week. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York deliver 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.69c. to 2.74¢.; plates 
2.59e. to 2.74c.; structural shapes, 2.64c. to 2.74c.. 
bar iron, 2.54c. 


Coke.—The market is weaker and demand very 
slack. Distress tonnages are being offered at low prices 
and producers are reported preparing to curtail produc 
tion. Standard foundry is quotable at $5 to $5.50 per 
ton and less. Standard furnace is quoted at $4 to $4.25 
per ton, with distress tonnages offered as low as $3.75 
per ton. By-product is quoted at $10.91, Newark and 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Old Material—Weakness continues in practically al! 
grades. Heavy melting steel is particularly quiet and 
in consequence of the dearth of activity in this grade 
Purchasing is almost entirely to fill old contracts, and 
little change in price has occurred. Dealers and brokers 
are still offering $15.50 to $16 per ton, delivered, to 
eastern Pennsylvania consumers and report no difficulty 
in securing sufficient tonnage. The greatest activity is 
in cast borings, borings and turnings and stove plate. 
Purchases of cast borings are being made at $14.50 per 
ton, delivered Harrisburg, and borings and turnings are 
quoted at $14 to $14.50 per ton, delivered eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Stove plate is going forward to Harrisburg 
at $15.50 and to Phoenixville, Pa., at $15 to $15.50 per 
ton, so that with a New Jersey consumer with a $2.02 
freight rate out of the market temporarily, the buying 
price New York is $12 to $13 per ton. Specification 
pipe is about $14.50 per ton delivered to an eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer. The Forty-second Street spur 
of the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad will be wrecked 
by the Albert A. Volk Co., New York, which took the 
contract at $600. This company is now receiving bids 
for the material, which includes a small tonnage of rails 
and about 1000 tons of wrought iron, to be sold in as 
large pieces as possible. Work begins at once. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 
Heavy melting steel, yard...... $12.00 to $12.50 


Steel rails, short lengths, or 
GUUEVEIOTS ... viv ccccnieevescesns 12.75 to 13.25 


Rails for rolling.......s..se.es. 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, nominal ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel CAF ORIG .cccscacccs comer 18.00 to 19.00 
oes GRY GROD c.as desc o'siex -.. 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........- 16.00 to 16.50 
Mare GEO cick ane kosnbanesanee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast borings (clean). . . 10.25 to 11.25 
Machine-shop turnings ........+ 10.75 to 11.25 
Mixed borings and rernings. ..- 10.75 to 11.25 
Tron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., P 
not under 2 Re long). ; .. 10.50to 11.00 
MOTO. DURES oc os 40s Saccswsiss . 12.00 to 13.00 
Locomotive grate bars ......+-- 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.00 to 15.00 
Cast iron car wheels ........++++ 16.00 to 16.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 
No. 1 machinery cast........ . $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- — 
ing materials, ete.), cupola size 17.50 to 18.06 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 13.50to 14.00 


* 2 cas é s, cast boil- , 
wo aad ees Seon Tate 15.50 to 16.00 





“Anti-slip pulley plating,” intended largely to elim 
inate belt slippage, is being marketed by the Baertl Co., 
97 Water Street, New York. It may be applied to pu* 
leys of iron, steel, wood or paper without interruption 
to production, and is said to have a coefficient of ae 
with leather, as against 0.18 between an iron or stee’ 
pulley and leather. The material has been market 
heretofore in Europe. 
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Boston 


Another Round Lot of Eastern Pennsylvania 
Iron Sells at $21.50 Furnace Base 


Boston, March 25.—Another round lot of eastern 
Pennsylvania pig iron sold the past week in this terri- 
tory at $21.50 furnace base, a Massachusetts melter 
taking 500 tons No. 2X at $22 and an equal amount of 
No. 1X at $22.50 furnace, or $25.65 and $26.15, respec- 
tively, delivered. This sale, together with that recently 
made to the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., leaves 
little doubt that $21.50 furnace eastern Pennsylvania 
iron can be done on round tonnages, notwithstanding 
the fact that some furnaces in that district are main- 
taining a $23 furnace base schedule. The Buffalo iron 
market also gives evidence of softening. Quotations on 
such iron are now made more often on a $21.50 furnace 
base than $22 as heretofore. Virginia iron prices are 
largely nominal due to a lack of sales, and little Ala- 
bama iron is moving in this territory. Both high and 
low phosphorus foreign iron is still offered at attractive 
delivered prices. But aside from the 1000 tons sold, 
previously mentioned, New England foundries during 
the past week took less iron than they have in many 
months. If there is any increase in melt in this terri- 
tory, it is very slight, and foundries profess to see little 
encouragement in the business outlook. With the indi- 
vidual weekly melt restricted, with fair supplies in 
yards or due them, and with furnace prices unsettled, 
the average New England foundry is inclined to work 
inventories down to a minimum, 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75......$25.65 to $27.15 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 25.15to 26.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... ... 26.91 to 27.41 
Buffalo, ail. 1.76 to 2.25........ 26.41 to 26.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 32.42to 33.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 31.92 to $2.92 
Alabama, sil,.2.35 to 2.75.......«. $3.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 32.60 


Shapes and Plates.—Activity in the shape market 
the past week centered largely in small tonnages, al- 
though local fabricators are figuring on 5000 to 6000 
tons for the Statler Hotel, Boston. The largest 
structural steel award was 750 tons for a 
bridge to the American Bridge Co. The Boston Bridge 
Works is awarded 376 tons for a Haverhill, Mass., 
bridge and 266 tons for a local factory addition, while 
the New England Structural Co. has 150 tons for a 
Woods Hole, Mass., job, these four contracts aggregat- 
ing but 1542 tons. For a hotel, Portland, Me., 300 tons 
of structural steel is required, and figures will shortly 
be out on two Maine Central Railroad bridges and a 
Rutland Railroad bridge. Plates are in fair request, 
although most of the largest buyers have covered their 
requirements. Plates are still available at 2.25c., Pitts- 
burgh base. 


Soft steel bars, $3.51%4 per 100 Ib. base; flats, 
$4.40; plain and deformed concrete bars, $3.76%; 
small angles, channels and tees, $3.51%4; structural 
steel, large angles and beams, $3.61%: tire steel, 
$4.80 to $5.15; open-hearth spring steel, $5 to $8: 
crucible spring steel, $12; steel bands, $4.31% to 
$5.20: hoop steel, $5.80 to $6.30: cold rolled steel, 
$4.35 to $4.85; toe calk steel, $6.15: heavy plates, 
$3.611, ; light plates, $3.86%4 ;: diamond pattern plates, 
stock sizes, $5.90: blue annealed sheets, $4.51%: re- 
fined iron bars, $3.5114 ; best refined iron bars, $4.75 ; 
Wayne, $5.50: Norway rounds, $6.60; Norway 
squares and flats, $7.10. 


Old Material.—A further curtailment in old material 
business was noted the past week. Certain brokers still 
have small unfilled Steubenville heavy melting steel or- 
ders on hand, against which they are willing to pay 
$13 on cars or better, but because of the frequency of 
rejections in that district are finding it difficult to cover. 
Otherwise the heavy melting steel market is virtually 
at a standstill. Limited buying of turnings and borings 
is going on at a steadily easing scale of prices. Spring- 
field, Mass., shops have turned down several offers of 
$10 on cars for steel turnings the past week, but brok- 
ers have bought elsewhere at that figure. The lack of 
life in other materials offers little opportunity for 
prices to change. A small tonnage of steel chips sold 
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by the Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., the past week 
fetched 41c. per 100 lb. Bids will be received until 
March 31 by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for 
the purchase of scrap at the Chestnut Hill Pipe Yards, 
Beacon Street, Brighton; and at the Glenwood Pipe 
Yard, Medford, Mass. 


The following prices are for groas ton lots de- 
livered consuming points 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $22.00 to $22.50 
No. 2 machinery cast..... ..«+ 20.00to 20.50 
ey GEE 6 6 ows ceed ewe eaten 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 19.00 to 19.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel...... $11.50 to $13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
ek: 2 ee WES sc oc osc aeece 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in diam., 

GUE 2B Ee. DOM Pesddedees coved 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 12.00 to 2.25 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 10.50to 11.00 


Blast furnace borings andturnings 9.50to 10.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 9.50to 10.00 


PERG: vc 0 ucubhdweh o4.b- ON 4605 17.00 to 17.50 
eee Ge Ms ccc cecedadeeun 17.00 to 17.50 
Wee CU ROR s Aaa Cech cease 13.50 to 14.00 


Buffalo 


Sellers Well Supplied with Orders Are Now 
Firmer in Price Ideas 


BuFFALO, March 25.—The pig iron market shows a 
little stiffer tone this week, but whether the prices will 
be able to withstand the battering process it is under- 
going will depend largely on just how much sizable 
tonnage is up for quotation. Undoubtedly good ton- 
nages have had little difficulty the past two weeks in 
commanding the $21.50 price, and this price or even 
lower may continue to apply to large lots, but indica- 
tions are that melters will have to do more shopping 
around to get these prices. Better backlogs and a 
disposition not to break down the price structure any 
further are influencing producers to a firmer stand. 
At the same time, the amount of piled iron in the dis- 
trict may be a factor in tending to lower prices. Part 
of this iron already has a definite objective, but the 
stocks of a furnace just outside the Buffalo district, 
one which has a freight advantage over Buffalo fur- 
naces, may militate against this market’s firmness. 
One producer who has taken considerable tonnage over 
the past two or three weeks at less than $22 announces 
it is not interested in lower than $22 for standard iron 
and will ask $22.50 and $23 as silicon differentials. 
This furnace has only about 5000 tons to sell between 
now and July 1, though it has about 5000 to 6000 tons 
of high silicon, off sulphur and some malleable piled. 
This interest considers. itself practically out of the 
market for second quarter iron. 

Another producer which has not been very active 
over the past two weeks asserts lower than $22 for even 
round tonnages has been refused and its program for 
the immediate future is the same. Two of the three 
other producers indicate more firmness; the fifth, while 
ostensibly out of the market, participated in some ton- 
nage last week at what is generally believed to have 
been around $21. The inquiry for this week is about 
12,000 to 15,000 tons, including one from Cortland, 
N. Y., for 3000 tons of basic and a 2000-ton inquiry 
for foundry from Ohio. A 1000-ton lot, also from out 
of the district, figures in this total. The Gould Coupler 
Co.’s order of 2000 tons of basic, noted last week, was 
distributed to two Buffalo furnaces and the 1000-ton 
malleable to a third Buffalo furnace. Either $21 or 
$21.50 is believed to have been developed on the basic 
and something under $22 on the malleable. On small 
lots the going price seems to have been $22, with dif- 
ferentials disregarded in some cases. Hanna Furnace 
Co. blew out a furnace for repairs and placed another 
in blast, maintaining the same rate of production. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. ..$22.50 to $23.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 22.00to 22.50 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 21.50to 22.00 
SEs a rnd aw gudbescsevetas boeest i 21.50to 22.00 
DGGD. : «.) ccetnd'd wins basta 21.50to 22.00 
Lake Superior chareoal......... 29.28 


spelraagy: ato aaa etree 
x ja 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural fabricated busi- 
ness is holding up well, with prices fairly firm, despite 
the strong competition. Bids on the Liberty Bank 
Building, to require 5000 tons, are postponed till 
April 3. Many good-sized contracts are hanging fire. 
The steel for the New York Central order for 2000 
cars placed with the Buffalo p'ant of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. will be purchased in New York, but it 
is understood the specialties in this contract will be 
purchased through local mills. General steel con- 
tracting for second quarter is light, consumers buying 
as they require the material. The bar price of 2.40c. 
is fairly firm; plate business is slow and the price sub- 
ject to a good deal of variation; shape price is sti!l 
around 2.40c. In semi-finished, demand for sheet bars 
is better than for billets. Bolts and nuts are weak, 
with some fancy discounts on quantity orders. In 
warehouse trade the usual spring demand for repair 
parts, boiler tubes, etc., is noticeable, with sheets moving 
fairly well. Reinforcing bar business shows the same 
steady flow of small orders. The Liberty Bank Build- 
ing will require 400 or 500 tons reinforcing bars in 
addition to the structural steel. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shopes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65¢ bands, 4.35¢ blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.:; valvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; b’ack sheets, No. 28 


gage, 5c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.45c 


Old Material.—The market is quiet, with a little 
more firmness. A survey of dealers’ yards shows that 
these have been well cleaned and consumers’ stock piles 
are reported to be greatly diminished. While the buy- 
ing the past month has been of the hand-to-mouth 
variety, it has been heavy in the aggregate, but steady 
and high-paced mill operation has used up the material 
as it has come in. The heavy melting steel market 
seems to be firmer. Some mills assert they can buy 
tonnage at $18 and small lots can be occasionally picked 
up at $17, but it is known that as high as $18.75 has 
been paid by one mill for carloads of strictly No. 1 
grade. Unfilled orders for $19.50, $20 and $20.75 are 
still out and $19 has been paid for heavy melting steel 
to ship on these. One large mill interest here is ex- 
pected to be in the market about the first of April for 
a considerable tonnage of heavy melting. Mixed turn- 
ings and borings are somewhat off at $13.50 to $14, 
and machine shop turnings can be bought for $12 to 
$12.50. Borings and grate bars are down, but No. 1 
busheling and stove plate are a little stronger. An 
increased demand for malleable is noted, the first in a 
long time. Some demand exists for No. 1 machinery 
cast and stove plate has been bought during the week. 


We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel....... $18.00 to $19.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 21.50to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. .. 16.00to 17.00 
Car wheels ; >a i 20.00 to 20.50 
Machine shop turnings 11.50to 12.00 
Cast iron borings.. : 3.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 busheling. 16.00 to 17.00 
Stove plate 5 : 17.00 to 17.50 
Pe ROS ois wares ; 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 13.50 to 14.00 
Hydraulic compressed 17.50 to 18.50 
tailroad malleable 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. 20.00 to 20.50 


Birmingham 


Buying of Pig Iron Slow and Prices Weak-— 
Pipe Companies Are Busy 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 24.—Southern furnace 
interests have not lost confidence, despite the fact that 
the buying has been slow lately and the quotations 
have weakened. Small-lot sales are being made but not 
in as large number as heretofore, and consumers are 
still seeking concessions, Sales have been made at 
$22.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry, in this district. Produc- 
tion of pig iron has net been increased and none will 
be noted until the demand warrants it. The greater 
amount of the small-lot business being received now is 
coming from home consumers. Shipments of iron are 
heavy, but one or two of the smaller companies report 
placing some iron on yards. The aggregate reduction 
for the month will probably not be equal to that of 
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February. All cast iron pipe and fittings shops of this 
section report more business in sight and several] of 
the more prominent interests are operating practically 
at capacity. The pressure pipe makers are from 3() to 
90 days well covered on smaller sized pipe, yet with 
more business coming in on larger sizes. Municipal- 
ities are preparing for development and pipe makers 
will get business. Inquiries include a few lots of 1000 
tons. The radiator makers have placed their order for 
5000 tons, delivery during second quarter. 


_ We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict furnace as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25..... $22.50 to $23.00 
SO thn 65. cas Dae ee oe ee 22.50 to 23.00 
Charcoal, warm Diast.....cscces 33.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market for cast iron pipe, both 
pressure and soil pipe, is showing strength, demand js 
good and the quotations firm. Soil pipe and fittings 
makers have asserted again probabilities of another ad- 
vance in price, but so far $60 is holding firm. The pres- 
sure pipe makers have not adjusted prices lately. 
Orders received by American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
are: Seattle, Wash., 107 tons; Los Angeles, Calif., 363 
tons; Magee, Miss., 315 tons; Dallas, Tex., 356 tons. 


We quote class B, 4-in. water, $52 to $53: 6-in 
and over, $48 to $49; class A, $5 higher; standard 
soil pipe, $60; heavy gage, $45. 


Finished Steel.—A little beiter feeling is noted in 
the steel market though the demand for shapes, wire, 
nails, rods, etc., is still slow. Some stock has accumu- 
lated in this district. The Gulf States Steel Co. has 
but three out of six of the open-hearth furnaces at 
Gadsden in operation. Steel bars are still quoted at 
2.60c., Birmingham. 

Coke.—The coke market has taken on a little im- 
provement, with quotations 50c. higher than for some 
weeks. Foundry cokes, both beehive and by-product, 
are bringing $5.50 to $6.50 per ton, and many foundries 
are calling for delivery, though all business is in smal] 
lots. 

Scrap.—No change is to be reported in the scrap 
market and those melters who Lave been using No. 1 
cast and stove plate continue asking for delivery on 
contracts and where necessary are buying in small lots. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 14.50 
RemlivOmG WFOUMMt .ccccccsesese 12.00 to 13.00 
Weees BEE ics centeveseasvacenes 19.00 to 20.00 
SPO BE. viasneae eee wens ema 21.00 to 21.50 
OE SESE 66th n sneered 0 0es ce eRS 2.00 to 13.00 
| RS DO Ie ee ae 20.00 to 20.50 
STOOP WHEGIS ix vis iv nee 17.00 to 18.00 
i I x i 5d Wiha bo de idk i kee Gs 16.00 to 17.00 
no a een ar 15.50 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 7.00to 9.00 
Cas: EGE DOP oar ok teas Sonte 9.00 to 10.00 
Pons GOP CORN i<% 6 és ss bewewens 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati 
1mMnemnnatl 


Pig Iron Orders Confined to Small Lots and 
Prices Are Untested 


CINCINNATI, March 25.—Pig iron business continues 
light, one and two carload lot sales being the only activ- 
ity. Hardly enough business is being done to establish 
a price and what could be done on tonnages is prob- 
lematical. Last week’s prices continue in effect, but it 
is noticeable that some of the furnaces asking higher 
than the regular market have now receded to equal 
figures with the lower priced sellers. In southern Ohio 
$23.50 is now the established market price, and in Bir- 
mingham district $23 is the regularly quoted price. 
Tennessee iron is quoted at $22.50, Birmingham. Sil- 
very furnaces are taking business at $1 under the 
schedule. There were no sales of basic or Bessemer 
reported and charcoal iron also is inactive. Little in- 
quiry is current, the largest reported being for 200 tons 
of foundry from Indianapolis. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birminghan 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnatl 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)..... $26.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 27.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......-+ee-+seeees 35.74 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No, 2) 25.44 
Basic Northern ...ccccccescccccsccccccves 24.7% 
Matlonbia | ecu dé cwnaces sors snes Ceenrensee 04 
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Sheets.—The market is apparer.tly marking time, 
and carload orders are the rule. While some business is 
being booked at the established prices of 3c., 3.85c. and 
5c. for blue annealed, black and galvanized respectively, 
most of the sales are at $2 per ton below these prices, 
and on blue annealed, 2.85c. has been done. Formed 
roofing sheets are especially weak. 

Structural Activity—A number of small inquiries 
appeared. An apartment building at Nashville, Tenn., 
will require 350 tons; a bridge near Cincinnati, 470 
tons, and another bridge at Cincinnati, 125 tons. 
Awards include 1700 tons for a warehouse for the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.; 459 tons for the Colum- 
bian office building at Columbus, Ohio, and general con- 
tract for Masonic Temple at Portsmouth, Ohio, 900 
tons of steel] being required. Prices quoted for fabrica- 
tion are very low, and on one small job it is stated that 
under $80 per ton, delivered, was done. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market is fairly active, and 
a large number of small awards are being made. Sev- 
eral fair sized projects have been awarded on general 
contract, but inquiries for the bars have not been sent 
out. These include a loft building at Ninth and Syca- 
more Streets, Cincinnati, 600 tons, general contract to 
Ohio Building & Construction Co.; addition to Cincin- 
nati Times-Star Building, 300 tons, general contract to 
J. & F. Harig, and the Vernon Manor Garage Co., 
garage building, 150 tons, to Ferro-Concrete Construc- 
tion Co. Bourne-Fuller Co. have taken 100 tons for 
addition to the Globe Folding Box Co. The market on 
bars ranges from 2.10c. for rail steel bars to 2.40c. on 
bars rolled from new billets. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report business 
good. This is especially true of reinforcing bars. Cold- 
rolled steel is also moving in fair volume. New extras 
on cold-rolled are being quoted. Cement coated nails 
are now being quoted at $3.05 per keg, a reduction of 
l5c. Otherwise, prices are being firmly maintained. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 


3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.25c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.75¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; 
No. 28 black sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
5.85¢c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; com 


mon wire nails, $3.50 per keg base; cement coated 

nails, $3.30 per keg. 

Finished Materials.—Interest centered in the inquiry 
for approximately 800 tons of plates sent out by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. This order was 
evidently an attractive one, for several quotations of 
2.35¢., Pittsburgh, were too high to take the business. 
Reports are current that a price equivalent to 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh, was made. On fire box plates it is reported 
that 2.20c., Pittsburgh, was quoted. A test of the mar- 
ket will be secured on April 3, when the Big Four Rail- 
road will open bids on its second quarter requirements 
of steel, including bars, shapes, plates, iron bars, sheets, 
and other items. The market on plates can hardly be 
quoted at more than 2.35c., Pittsburgh, as it is said that 
this price would be quoted by practically all the larger 
mills. On shapes, 2.40c. appears to be the general 
quotation, but this price can be beaten on attractive 
business. Bars are pretty firmly held at 2.40c., and in 
the case of cold-rolled products the price situation is 
steady at 3c, with freight being equalized into highly 
competitive territory. Weakness in boiler tubes is evi- 
dent, and substantial reductions below published prices 
are being made to secure business. Coated nails are 
also a weak spot, and the market is not higher than 
$2.50 per keg. Common wire nails are steady at $5 
mill. It is reported that one manufacturer of bolts and 
nuts has taken some second quarter contracts at 70 and 
10 off. 

Coke.—The coke market is fairly active. A south- 
ern Ohio furnace contracted for 6000 tons of Kanawha 
furnace coke for second quarter and a local melter 
bought 25 cars of Wise County furnace. The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad bought 500 tons of Wise County 
foundry. Prices are weak in Wise County field and 
quotations given are nominal. No change in by-product 
foundry coke contracts for April will be made. 


Connellsville furnace, $4.15: foundry, $5; New 
River foundry, $10.50; Wise County furnace, $4.25; 
foundry, $5.25: by-product foundry, $8, Connells- 
ville basis, 
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Old Material—There is absolutely nothing being 
done as regards sales in the scrap market and prices 
are still sliding. The market is easily 50c. lower than 
last week and quotations are nothing more than nom- 
inal. Mills in this district are well covered and appa- 
rently cannot be interested at bargain prices. 


_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, 
Cincinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ........... $15.00 to $15.50 


Scrap rails for melting ... 14.50to 15.00 
Short rails ...... dé -«+. 19.00t0 19.50 
Relaying rails .... 29.00 to 29.50 
Rails for rolling ... ; .. 16.50to 17.00 
Old car wheels ..... éfe0% 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires ‘ . 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad malleable . 17.00 to 17.50 
Agricultural malleable .. -.. 16.00to 16.50 
Loose sheet clippings ; - ¥9.50to 10.00 
Champion bundled sheets .. -. 11.50to 12.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings s ie in . 10.00to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings . 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad cast .... a -. 15.50to 16.00 
Iron axles = ei ; : . 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 11.50to 12.00 « 
Pipes and flues ..... - &8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 busheline ..... 10.00to 10.50 
Mixed busheling 8.00 to 8.50 
Burnt cast a - 11.00to 11.50 
Stove plate -- 11.00to 11.450 
Brake shoes 12.00 to 12.50 


San Francisco 


German Pig Iron Shipped from Rotterdam 
Sold at Low Prices on the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 18.—While there have been 
fewer large orders during the past two weeks, there 
has been a satisfactory volume of business owing to the 
numerous and widely distributed small orders. Some 
of the jobbers who keep well informed as to trade con- 
ditions regard this class of business as a hopeful indica- 
tion that means a continuance of activity for a consider- 
able period beyond the immediate present. Importers 
say the inquiry maintains a steadiness more clearly 
defined than at any time for several months. Prices, 
too, are on a better basis and there is scarcely any talk 
about making concessions in asking figures as was the 
case three months ago. Both mills and foundries report 
steady operation but none is working to full capacity. 
The first quarter will make an excellent record and if 
current reports about new orders being booked for ac- 
count of the second quarter are as good in other parts 
of the State as in this section, the second quarter will 
make even a better showing. The Southern California 
Edison Co. has announced a $27,000,000 new construc- 
tion program for 1924 and more than one-third of that 
total will be expended for iron and steel products. An- 
nouncement is also made of a new $2,000,000 theater 
and hotel for San Mateo, construction to begin early in 
the summer. 


Pig Iron.—The demand continues of fair proportions 
and prices are well sustained. Some of the interior 
foundries are buying more liberally than for several 
months and while much of the business is of small or- 
ders, the total tonnage is fairly large. The liberal buy- 
ing of the past month has been a noteworthy feature 
and the inquiry continues good. Cargoes of foreign 
iron, aggregating close to 10,000 tons, have come to 
hand since the beginning of the year and nearly one- 
half of that quantity has arrived during March. Addi 
tional arrivals are expected soon, and the imports for 
this month will make a larger showing than any one 
month for a long period. Prices are still quoted around 
$33 to $34 per ton for domestic. German iron of 0.40 
to 0.80 phosphorus and 0.06 to 1 per cent manganese 
has been quoted under $23 delivered Pacific Coast 
points, duty paid. It is understood that ocean freight 
from Rotterdam to Pacific Coast via in canal is $2.05 to 
$2.80. 


Coke.—Buyers are still taking moderate quantities 
and business continues of sufficient volume to absorb 


arrivals, so there is no undue accumulation on sellers’. 


hands. Over 3000 tons have come to hand during the 
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past two weeks and the bulk of it has already been 
placed. The price is firmly held at about $20, the same 
figure heretofore quoted. Domestic coke is selling in a 
moderate way. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Although business is said 
to be of fair proportions, there is a noticeable slowing 
down in some lines and some sellers say trade is quiet. 
This, however, does not apply to structural steel and 
the several lines related to building operations, prac- 
tically all of which are active with satisfactory outlook. 
For reinforcing bars there is keen competition and some 
shading of prices in order to secure business is re- 
ported. Some very satisfactory orders for wire, bolts 
and rivets are said to have been recently booked for 
second quarter delivery. 

Old Material.—The trade situation shows very little 
change from the reports of two weeks ago. Business 
remains quiet and buyers content themselves with small 
lots. There was some accumulation of supplies during 
the fourth quarter of last year and sellers do not look 
for,much improvement until those stocks are nearly ex- 
hausted. If the mills and foundries continue their pres- 
ent activity much longer, the market for old material 
will naturally show betterment. How soon this will be 
cannot be determined at present. 


St. Louis 


Politics and Hope of Lower Prices Restrict 
Scrap Weak 


St. Louis, March 25.—The pig iron market has 
been very quiet during the last week, as far as the 
St. Louis industrial district is concerned. Melters seem 
well supplied with iron for immediate requirements, 
and there is slight disposition to buy for the future. 
This is due partly to uncertainty as to the political 
situation and the hope that prices will go lower. The 
market is softer. While Chicago’s quotations are 
nominally $24.50, a sale of 500 tons by a Chicago 
maker at $24 is reported, and it is believed that a round 
tonnage could be bought at the lower figure. Southern 
iron is at $23, Birmingham. The Granite City maker 
is still at $25.50 to $26, f.o.b. furnace. That maker 
reports the sale of 500 tons of foundry iron to an 
Iowa melter for March and April shipment and 1000 
tons of malleable to an Indiana melter. Word was re- 
ceived here of the sale of 10,000 tons of basic to an 
Iowa car builder by a leading Chicago interest. A 
southern Illinois melter wants 300 to 500 tons of foun- 
dry iron for second quarter shipment. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
ind water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$26.16 to $26.66 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

SED. sed ipVar titel tug haere WOR Sel el 26.16 to 26.66 


Pig Iron Buying— 


PEC inde psa lb ee lan i 26.16 to 26.66 
—— fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

MED (stresses adien ns ome 28.17 
South rn foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Ris DE: WHE) 6 se6caee seceee 26.28 


Guantte City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 26.31to 26.81 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The Illinois Steel Co. got 
30,000 and the Rail Joint Co., 10,000 of the 40,000 pairs 
of angle bars ordered by the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
There is no other inquiry of size from the railroads. 
Jobbers and manufacturers of steel products are merely 
marking time pending tax legislation by Congress. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per lb.: iron bars, 3.35c.;: structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 4.85c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.70c.; structural rivets, 4.15c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.35c.: tank rivets, y-in. and smaller, 50-5 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent; 
hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagons blank, $2.50, 
and tapped, $2.50 off list 


Coke.—The coke market is extremely du'l. A little 
cold weather in March brought a bit of relief to deal- 
ers. Piles in hands of producers are still high. In- 
terest in foundry grades is slight. 


Old Material—The market for old material con- 
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tinues to show weakness and the whole list, wit; 
exception of rails, is down, the decreases ranging ‘ 
50c. to $1.50 a ton. Consumers are doing a good 
ness, but they are continuing a policy of buying y 
from hand to mouth. The reason they give for sue} 
policy is that they are uncertain as to the outcome of 
the political situation. Heavy railroad lists have 
been a factor in beating down the market. New lists 
this week include: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau). 
2000 tons; Big Four Lines (bridge scrap), 500 tons 
Alabama & Vicksburg, 650 tons; Monon Railroad (re- 
laying rails), 500 tons, and Mount Vernon Car & 
Mfg. Co., 500 tons. 


Co EP ne eee wee vit. 00 to $17.50 
Sete DOW Rss bk co has ond cae 8.50 to 19.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 19:00 to 19.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 and over...... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

WEG: on chia eeen ness Ga kee 18.00 to 18.50 
pe ae ee ee 20.00 to 20.50 


Heavy axles and tire turnings... 
Per Net Ton 


13.00 to 13.50 


DROts DO TREE zd os 0's Seagate cas 16.00 to 16.50 
re ere 19.00 to 19.50 
SOG Gar Gees cents cides wae axe 27.00 to 27.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 14.50to 15.00 
Cast. OR: WOUND c 6 i's 604s Kvdewes 10.50 to 11.00 
ae eC UU eee 14.50 to 15.00 
INO, 3. MONROE GORE... cies uvaces 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, March 25.—Little interest is being shown 
by melters in old material, as production has been some- 
what reduced in this district, due to slight slackening 
by producers of automobiles. Jobbing foundries are 
operating about 70 per cent, while stove, furnace and 
radiator shops are running at near capacity. Prices 
are the same as quoted a week ago. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 
plate, No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.50 to $15.00 
VON BOG no ks ows ae bees 14.50 to 15.00 
RATT rt eee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
SE SS ons caek eusee aren 11.50 to 12.00 
FO Bo rere 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.........e+. 17.00 to 17.50 
AUMECERENO GEE 2 cnnsct cscnwans 24.00 to 25.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 13.75 to 14.25 
oe... OPP Ie Tee eee 14.00 to 15.00 
PO E.R So. ike pc eseee eae 11.50 to 12.00 
ge es re 10.50 to 11.00 
ag PPT eee 11.50 to 12.00 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, ONT., March 24.—Business in the iron and 
steel scrap market in Toronto and Montreal districts 
has again reverted to a state of uncertainty. While 
the demand on mill account has been fairly good and 
orders for future and spot delivery have run into & 
very good total, foundry interests are buying in small 
tonnages for immediate requirements, with an occa- 
sional order being placed for stock purposes. Orders 
against contracts are appearing regularly and dealers 
are shipping steadily on this account. Trading between 
dealers is fairly active and is expected to continue to 
improve as the snow disappears from the scrap piles 
throughout the country. 

Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 

Gross Tons 


Toronto Montrea! 

Steel suse odes cscceets che $11.00 $9.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 10.00 aes 
Wrotlent DIDS occcdcccsnevesan 9.00 11.0¢ 
PGE ccc ced saver dbspvevestwes 14.00 13.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap.......... 12.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel.........-- 13.00 13.00 
Steel amles. 2. ee Foe ce SEE CK 15.00 18.00 
Axles, wrought iron..... Terre 18.00 20.04 

Net Tons me 
Standard car whetels........ wes 15.00 2. 
Malleable scrap .......++. «coe. ee 15.00 
Stove DIMES . acon. nance de hee. ¥ ae 16.00 16.¢ 


No. 1 machinery cast........-- 19.00 21.00 
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Cleveland 


Ore Prices Will Probably Be Reduced—Light 
Demand for Finished Material 


CLEVELAND, March 25.—Ore prices for 1924 have 
not yet been established, but it is probable that new 
prices will be named before the end of the week. At 
present it seems probable that a price reduction of 50c. 
will be made, although some sellers have taken a firm 
stand in opposing any reduction from last year’s prices 
because there has been no reduction in mining costs. 
Several inquiries for round lots of ore came out during 
the week and considerable activity is expected as soon 
as prices are named. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues unusually dull. 
Sales during the week were limited to small lots, the 
largest reported being 300 tons. Foundries needing 
iron are buying only for immediate requirements. Some 
foundries will carry over sufficient iron on first quarter 
contracts to last them to the middle of the second 
quarter. The slight curtailment in the automobile 
industry apparently has not been reflected in any fall- 
ing off in the demand for shipments on contracts, which 
continue heavy. Prices show a weakening tendency in 
the Valley district, and an expected reduction in iron 
ore prices is perhaps having some effect on the price 
situation. A 50c. a ton reduction on iron ore, which 
now seems probable, would cut the production costs of 
pig iron $1 a ton. Foundry iron is now being offered 
by at least one Valley producer at $22, although sales 
were made during the week at $23, and some producers 
continue to hold to the latter price. Locally the market 
has not been tested recently, and the little business 
that was booked during the week was on the $24 basis, 
which has been the ruling price for some time. Should 
the Valley price settle down to $22, a $1 a ton reduc- 
tion in Cleveland prices would doubtless follow. Sev 
eral small lot sales of low phosphorus iron aggregating 
500 tons are reported. Prices on Jackson County silvery 
iron and Bessemer ferrosilicon have been reduced $1 a 
ton. 





Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Scuthern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $22.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
_ ee Ss Views sh eve cots scdise «ue 24.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$29.00 to 29.50 
PEs. dain calonaie > vb boke oak 24.50 
Ohio silvery. 8 per cent.......... 35.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

BRAGS: ous set iseas Hickene eH es 29.00 


Ore Consumption.—Lake Superior ore consumed in 
February amounted to 4,782,659 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 4,687,947 tons consumed in January. Con- 
sumption during February, 1923, was 4,670,787 tons. 
Furnace stocks March 1 amounted to 22,231,900 tons. 
The amount on hand at furnaces at Lake Erie docks on 
the same date was 29,257,956 tons, as compared with 30,- 
518,670 tons on March 1, 1923. Interior furnaces in the 
central district consumed during February 2,557,017 
tons, an increase of 109,286 tons over January, and 
lake front furnaces consumed 1,909,966 tons, an increase 
of 5,072 tons. Eastern furnaces consumed during the 
month 183,441 tons, a decrease of 13,646 tons, and all- 
rail furnaces consumed 132,215 tons, a decrease of 
6,020 tons as compared with the previous month. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The Ford Motor Co. during 
the week, purchased 28,000,000 demountable rim bolts 
and nuts, dividing the business among three or four 
manufacturers. This was one of the largest bolt and 
nut orders ever placed. It is stated that heretofore the 
Ford Co. has not purchased its rim and bolt nuts direct, 
but has bought them from the automobile rim manu- 
facturers. A fair volume of business in second quarter 
contracts has come out following the opening of their 
books, and that delivery by some manufacturers and 
60 and 10 per cent off list for large machine bolts or 
5 per cent below the recent regular market quotations. 
The 60 and 5 per cent price is now confined almost en- 
tirely to small lots. On some desirable orders, even 60, 
10 and 5 per cent has been quoted. Current rivet orders 
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are fair. Some second quarter orders have been booked 
at the regular 2.75c. price. The market is weak on spot 
shipment orders, some of which are being taken at 
2.65c. 

Sheets.—Demand has become lighter and some of 
the mills are more in need of orders. The demand from 
the automobile industry has fallen off as some of the 
car builders have curtailed production and are not plac 
ing new orders. Some of the mills that have been hold- 
ing to regular prices will doubtless have to meet the 
price situation to get business. Black sheets are now 
commonly quoted at 3.75c. Galvanizing sheets are 
being shaded to 4.90c., but blue annealed are holding 
fairly firm at 3c., and no shading of automobile body 
sheets is reported. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Bids for the Hillard Road 
Bridge, Cleveland, requiring 740 tons of reinforcing 
bars, will be received April 26. The Bourne-Fuller Co. 
has taken 160 tons for a school and addition to a 
stadium in Toledo. Rail steel bars are firm at 2.40c., 
and soft steel bars range from 2.30c. to 2.40c. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—A northern Ohio consumer 
purchased during the week approximately 4500 tons of 
sheet bars for second quarter at $42.50, Youngstown. 
Several producers are offering slabs and it seems prob- 
able that the $40 price on these might be shaded. Wire 
rods are firm. Continental semi-finished steel is being 
offered in this market at $28 to $29 for billets, $28.50 
for slabs, $30 for sheet bars and $38 for wire rods, these 
prices c.i.f. seaboard 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand continues light. 
While March business should normally show consider- 
able gain over February owing to the release of second 
quarter specifications, this month’s business by some of 
the mills will be little above February and with others 
will show a falling off. The disposition of some buyers 
to withhold orders until material is needed has become 
more pronounced and they shop around to secure the 
best possible deliveries. Buyers in some cases insist on 
mill shipments in three or four days and they are able 
to get them. Very few second quarter contracts have 
been placed. With warehouses crowded with cars await- 
ing the spring demand, the automobile industry is 
marking time and some car manufacturers have re- 
duced production schedules. Consequently the demand 
for steel from this source has fallen off and there have 
been a few suspensions. On the other hand, orders con 
tinue to come from some of the automobile parts manu- 
facturers. Agricultural implement manufacturers have 
been placing small orders to clean up their seasonal 
production schedules. Generally the market lacks firm- 
ness. Plates are weaker. While 2.40c. has become the 
common price on plates, quotations as low as 2.30c. are 
reported on desirable orders. On structural material 
2.40c. is being quoted for good orders. Steel bars re- 
main firm at 2.40c. Both plate and bar mills are in need 
of orders. Hot-rolled strip steel and bands are weak, 
with a price range of from 2.75c. to 2.90c. Nails and 
wire are moving slowly, but prices are firm except on 
cement coated nails. An inquiry has come from Fort 
Worth, Tex., for a pipe line requiring 25,000 tons of 
plates, including 2000 tons of light plates. With this 
exception, little new inquiry has developed for specific 
work either in structural or other fields. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.46c.: No. 28 black sheets, 4.40c. 


to 4.65c.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.60c. to 5.75c. ; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60c. to 4c.; cold 
rolled rounds, 3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 


4.40c.; hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage 

or heavier, 4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter 

than No. 20 gage, 4.66c.: No. 9 annealed wire, 33.50 

per 190 Ib.: No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib. ; 

common wire nails, $3.60 base per 100 Ib. 

Coke.—The market continues very dull and is in- 
clined to weakness. Few consumers are placing second 
quarter contracts, and the demand is limited mostly 
to car lots. Prices on standard Connellsville foundry 
coke are unchanged, being represented by a range from 
$5 to $6.50. 


Old Material.—In the absence of more than a very 
limited consumer demand, prices have continued to de- 
cline, most grades being marked down 50c. to $1 a ton 
during the week. There is very little activity among 
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dealers, as they are covered on existing contracts. 
Heavy melting steel is now quoted at $19 in the Valley 
district, and while this grade is still slightly over $2 a 
ton higher than the minimum reached last November, 
prices have gotten down to a point at which dealers 
are talking of laying down material and some probably 
have already commenced to make purchases for yard 
stocks. The New York Central Railroad offered during 
the week about 2000 tons of cast iron car wheels, having 
a surplus above what it needed for conversion deals with 
car wheel foundries. 
We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel............ $16.50 to $17.00 
AI TOP TOME cis cs os sonencs 17.00 to 17.50 
i PS Cen os ov cebe ne ae eee 18.00 to 18.25 
Low phosphorus melting ....... 19.00 to 19.25 
Cast Gooknee POS LS CAE Te 13.25 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings weeeee 13.0080 13.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.0) to 13.25 
Compressed sheet steel ........ 15.25to 15.50 
oo eee 13.00 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable ......... . 19.75 to 20.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 12 00 to 12.25 
eOel Glo GUPRTNE 60 xc cecnees 5.25 to 15.50 
RE SS Re ae 20.00 to 20.50 
See, SE k 2Sic ie aoe’ ox aoe’ 10.75 to 11.00 
Drop forge flashings .......... 10.09 to 10.50 
PeRUTORE STAtS BALH 2.6... 2cccre. 15.75 to 16.00 
ne Ne a 15.75 to 16.00 


Pipes and flues ............ "1000 to 10.50 


Philadelphia 


Business Shows Falling Off, Particularly in 
Major Steel Products 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—New tonnage, particu- 
larly in plates, shapes and bars, is declining in volume 
and prices show further weakness. The falling off in 
buying was noticeable two weeks ago, and in the past 
week has affected practically all steel companies, in- 
cluding the Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills, which 
sell in this district. Coincident with the decline in 
buying has come greater price competition. Plates have 
dropped to 2.20c., Pittsburgh, on the more desirable 
tonnages, with 2.25c. freely quoted on carloads or more. 
Structural shapes are being sold at from 2.30c. to 2.35c., 
Pittsburgh, with 2.25c. quotations to be had on large 
tonnage. Bars are also weaker, with 2.30c. quotations 
more common. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, which recently 
inquired for 5600 cars, including 3000 hopper-bottom 
gondolas, has advised steel companies that it will buy 
the steel for the car builders. It asks for quotations 
on 25,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars for 2000 cars, 
but if 3000 are built, 37,500 tons will be required. 

The American Bridge Co. was low bidder on the 
suspended structure of the Philadelphia-Camden bridge 
and has been awarded the ccntract by the Delaware 
River Bridge Commission, the steel totaling 18,650 tons. 
The American Bridge Co.’s bid was $2,888,000. There 
were only two other bidders, the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
which bid $2,918,610, and the Bethlehem Steel Co., whose 
bid was $3,394,241. The Delaware River Bridge Com- 
mission will soon take bids on the steel for the ap- 
proaches. 


Ferroalloys.—Reports of price concessions on ferro- 
manganese are denied by sellers. These reports have 
persisted for the past few weeks. Quotations are still 
at $107.50, seaboard or furnace, for both imported and 
domestic alloy. 


Billets.—There is not enough business to test prices 
of billets, which are quoted at $40, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rolling quality and at $45 for forging quality. 


Pig Iron.—Pig iron business has reached almost the 
vanishing point, consisting almost wholly of carload 
lots. There have been a few inquiries for third quarter, 
but furnaces are disinclined to quote for that delivery. 
Prices are weak, but have changed very little, if any, 
because there has not been enough important inquiry 
to tempt furnaces to make concessions. Foundry iron 
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is quoted at $22.50 to $23, furnace, for the base » “ade 
No. 2 plain, with some furnaces willing to go to $29 
for desirable orders. One important eastern Peynev|. 
vania interest, which has not been an anxious seller / r 
several weeks, is again soliciting business. The p,. 
plogle Steel Co. is having trouble with its furnace ,; 
Wharton, N. J., due to a hot spot, and will probab’ 

it out of blast soon. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery a: 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


Vi- 


y put 


Oe. .s's' pba ee aie ec hao eee $23.63 to $24.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 24.13 to 24163 
ne arr 24.63 to 25.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

WER. ive ceaey peed sis Gane pene 30.17 to 31.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.67 to 31.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa....... 21.50 to 22.50 
eT TD 5. aa wo: mane atben eotmeaa 22.00 to 23.00 
PIN MIDL sis: sw mb ee 0s so tee 23.75 to 24.25 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DADS) : o.vn:0 0 5.6K skS AaB RR ee 27.00 to 27.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

EPIOED kav unesiatee nu chick ke 27.00 to 28.00 


Plates.—Small buyers of plates are contesting for 
the same prices recently quoted on important tonnage 
and to some degree the buyers are winning, due to the 
need of Eastern mills for tonnage. Orders for less than 
100 tons have been placed at 2.20c. and 2.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, with 2.30c. now the top of the market. Special 
buyers, such as car builders, shipyards and oil com- 
panies, have been given concessions which have been 
the forerunners of the prices now available to the 
smaller buyers. The pending plate tonnage of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is expected to bring out 
still lower quotations. Eastern mills show no gain in 
operations, the average being around 50 per cent in the 
finishing departments. 


Structural Mater‘al.—Aside from the 18,650 tons of 
material for the Philadelphia-Camden bridge, awarded 
to the American Bridge Co., this district is devoid of 
important construction activities involving steel. Sev- 
eral apartment houses, on which steel bids have been 
tendered, have not gone ahead due to financing delays. 
Plain material prices show no ckange, but are weak. 
Sales have been made at 2.30c. and 2.35c., Pittsburgh, 
within the past week and 2.25c., Pittsburgh, has been 
quoted on one important tonnage. 


Bars.—Several bar mills have found it necessary to 
meet 2.30c. quotations on merchant steel or lose busi- 
ness. This price, therefore, has become more common, 
with a good deal of current business being taken at 
2.35¢., Pittsburgh. Consumers who signed up first quar- 
ter contracts at 2.40c. are slow in specifying. Bar iron 
is now ouoted by Eastern mil's at 2.20c. and 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—The volume of shect buying has shown 
considerable recession. Prices are somewhat irregular, 
but not changed from those in effect in recent weeks. 
Some mills are naming prices about $2 a ton lower than 
the quotations of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have made 
no changes in prices and are quoting for local delivery 
as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47c.; _iron 
bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.756. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 14% x % in., 8.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
1, in, and heavier, 3.75¢c.; tank steel plates, yf in., 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
4.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c. ; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and Me- 
formed steel bars, 3.57c.; structural shapes, 3.57. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; #-in., 5.60c.; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c. ; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c. ; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and_ heavier, 
4.27¢c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c. ; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to -in., inclusive, 4.27c.; rails, 
3.47¢c.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—An eastern Pennsylvania steel com 
pany bought a large tonnage of heavy melting steel on 
Monday at $16.50, delivered, and also bought a tonnage 
of blast furnace borings and turnings at $15. Two other 
mills are offering $16.50 for steel scrap. The market is 
weak and prices on nearly all grades have shown a 
slight decline during the past week. Scrap is still in 
good supply, but some yard dealers are less inclined to 
sell at current prices and local brokers predict that the 
end of the decline in prices is not far off unless there 
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should be a marked falling off in bookings of finished 
steel orders. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. . $16.50 
Beraw TOU 66 60 cose cece cwccee 16.50 
Stee. rails for rolling........... $19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 
WG vane wae ees oad one aa Co xe 21.50 to 22.50 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast-iron car wheels........+.:-. 18.50 to 19.00 
ee ee 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... --+- 19.00to 19.50 
No.. 2. gure, GPORec ice cciceawes 17.00 to 17.50 
ee errr ee 14.50to 15.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 14.50to 15.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 
blast furnace use)............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Mechine shop turnings (for steel 
WH SR wan ots achawiwc das 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 
eB! ee eee ree 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 
MRE. cg aterireearenvinccd'e bavas 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 
and rolling mills)............ 15.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 17.00 to 18.00 
Fe. 2 Gc bik da ve 4d ed cee 18.50 to 19.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
errr 16.50 
Rveed OAS WAR. c6 ccccscces 16.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.50 
* Railroad malleable ............ 17.50 to 18.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 15.00 
3 AREA Peres Peo ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Mees Ge cach eecuasewkue seen 20.00 to 21.00 


Annual Convention and Banquet of National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers 


The eleventh annual meeting and banquet of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers was 
held March 19, at the Hotel Astor, New York. Harry 
R. De Groat. president, was reelected for the ensuing 
year. Considerable interest centered on President De 
Groat’s suggestion that the by-laws of the association 
be changed to call for semi-annual meetings instead of 
quarterly meetings as at present. This proposal will 
be discussed at the June meeting. 

“IT am happy to say that our hardest years seem to 
be behind us,” said President De Groat in his annual 
report. “Your association is now being recognized as 
an authority by the Government and big manufactur- 
ing in‘erests. Large metropolitan banking houses con- 
fer with us on the subject of credits. Government offi- 
cials frequent'y ask for opinions and are guided by our 
recommendations. Railroads and steamship lines are 
anxious to cooperate on transportation problems.” 

At the annual banquet, which was we'l attended by 
members of the association and their guests, Senator 
James A. Watson of Indiana spoke and Capt. Irving 
O’Hay provided considerable humor in a recital of his 
experiences as a soldier of fortune. 

In addition to Harry R. De Groat, president, Egmont 
Frankel was elected first vice-president, Henry Liss- 
berger, second vice-president, and G. H. Rady, third 
vice-president. Charles M. Haskins is permanent secre- 
tary and treasurer. E. H. Silberman, C. L. Hils and 
D. A. Singer were elected directors for one year and 
the following, directors for two years: Louis Birken- 
stein, James Rosenberg, Henry Lissberger, Ivan Reit- 
ler, John A. Murphy, Clarence B. White, H. H. Cum- 
mings, George B. Smitheman, Herman Muehlstein, 
G. H. Rady, Alex Luria, Robert Johnston, Jr., S. C. 
Weber, Edward Seitzinger and Henry Levitt. 


Scrap Declines at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 25.—Heavy melting scrap 
is quotable in the Mahoning Valley at $18.50 to 
$19, to consuming interests, states the leading selling 
interest. The price tendency is downward, and a 50c. 
reduction by the end of this week is predicted. 

There is very little activity in the scrap market, 
states this company, and few inquiries. Dealers are 
buying cautiously by reason of the declining market 
and the instability of demand. 

In this district, only an order of considerable dimen- 
sions would command a price as low as $18, and dealers 
would first cover on the tonnage before agreeing to 
supply the material. 
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Buyers at Youngstown Not So Insistent Upon 
Deliveries 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 25.—While there is not the 
urgency on the part of steel buyers for deliveries that 
prevailed earlier in the year, and though business shows 
some declining tendencies, Valley makers are by no 
means alarmed over the situation. 

Even at the expense of price concessions, some of 
the smaller, non-integrated sheet rollers are having dif- 
ficulty in maintaining full operations. One such inter- 
est in the district has already made a moderate cur- 
tailment, and other suspensions are forecast. 

Valley interests manufacturing steel products enter- 
ing into building construction are receiving consid- 
erable tonnage from such sources, involving, of course, 
the lighter steel products. 

Last month the Trumbull Steel Co., manufacturing 
tin plate, special sheets and strips, shipped 34,000 tons 
of finished steel products. It is expected March ship- 
ments will exceed those of February. 

Makers of merchant steel pipe report that jobbers’ 
stocks have been built up to a considerable degree the 
past few months. While demand is increasing, the fact 
that stocks have been well replenished is expected to 
prevent any unusual demands on the mills. 

There has been decline in the past few weeks in 
specifications of semi-finished steel. 

Steel plates have declined to 2.40c., which is also the 
nominal quotation on merchant bars. 


American Blast Furnaces Abandoned in 1923 


According to compilations of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 14 blast furnaces using mineral fuel 
and 4 using charcoal were abandoned or dismantled in 
1923. The following table gives the names of the 
owning companies and the location of the furnaces as 
well as their annual capacity and when they were built: 





Annual 
No. Capacity 
Name of Locationof of Gross When 
Company Furnace Stacks Tons Built 
Allentown Iron Allentown, { No. 1-1909 
Mfg. Co. Pa. 2 3,000) No. 2-191 
Bethlehem Steel Co. North Leba- { Fee. C. 1881 
(Colebrook ) non, Pa. 2 95,000] Fee. D. 1882 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Johnstown, 
a 1° 154,000 1853-54 
Boyd & Caplan Island Pk. 
(Keystone Fur.) Easton, Pa. 1 36,000 1876 
Carnegie Steel Co. Zanesville, 
Ohio 1 50,000 1870-71 
East Penn Fdy. Co. Macungie, 
(Macungie Fce.) Pa. 1 30,000 1874 
First Nat. Renk of 
Chattanooga Rome, Ga 1¢ 30,000 1890-91 
Glasgow lIron Co. Pottstown, 
(Anvil Fee.) Pa. 1 50,000 1867 
Jones, Harry R. Muirkirk, 
(Muirkirk Fee.) Md. 1 6,000 1847 
Juniata Furnace & Newport, 
Foundry Co Pa. 1t 30,000 1871 
Martine Tron & Culberton, 
Steel Co. Ohio 1** FOONO 1889-90 
Pacific Coast Steel Oswego, Ore. 1 15,000 1888 
Co. (Oswego 
Fee.) 
Roe’ Run Tron Co. Ta'lopoosa, 
(Blue Ridge Ga. 1 12,000 1888-89 
Fee.) 
Shenan~o Frenace Sharpsville, 
Co. (No. 4) Pa. 1 90 100 1872 
Union Furnace Co. Trenton, I 54,000 1873-74 
Ohio 
Wheeling Steel Wheeling, 
Corpn, (Belmont W. Va 1 75,000 1874 
Fe.) — — — 
WOON we ivewenss 18 780,000 


*Wurnace C 


formerly No. 3. 


**TLawrence furnace. 
+S'lver Creek furnace. 
tMarshall furnace. 


The two Allentown, the Muirkirk furnace in Mary- 
land, and the Blue Ridge furnace in Georgia were 


charcoal furnaces. 





The Leonard & Baker Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., is 
installing a 96-in. cupola, the largest ever operated by 
a Massachusetts maker of stoves. 
Mfg. Co., Boston, is installing a second cupola in its 
Framingham, Mass., plant. So far this month, the com- 
pany has melted an average of 70 tons of iron per day. 
The new cupola will double the plant’s capacity. 


The Gurney Heater 
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Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib............- 2.40c, to 2.50c. 
Structural Materials 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per lb.............2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Le er re ee ee ee o0e sees ocd eee: 60 a.0ee. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Bott steel are, WOOO... OOP Wikonckc vecnwsaknan dsc aba ss cee 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over base 
ROINTOTOINE SteOl DATS, DASE... wccscccacsceccccsvesecsre 2.40c. 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib...........eee08. 3.10c. to 3.15c. 
Double refined iron bars, base, per Ilb...........0-+2e00. 4.75c. 
Stay bolt trom bare, BASS, POF ID... cc ccccecssvvecscs 7.75c. to 8c 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
: SO OE a ik vedevees a0 eb 00 4 oe ee en eee 
eS eS SS eee eee eres Oe 
Pate, DOME, BOF UD. i ion ceecncececsksansunn ss cee eee 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Bare and ehafting, base, per UD. ...cccccscesves . 3c. 
Bars and shafting, l.c.c., per Ib....... ieee ee ome Oe 3.25c. 
i i aes Ge SOO U COM MEO s oo css ceeces ene deans huwe 4 75c, 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 2300...........e000% 6.25c. to 6.50c., 
3 ee | . ew rr err 5.25c. to 5.50ce. 
ee BOE Bc cc can evanetvnctnweedbane us 4.75c. to §.00c. 
Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots) 
Se Ne BN i. in 63656654500 des hee Ree $3.00 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over..........e06> $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in.............. 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib......... $2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib...........0.2008: 2.90 
rn Cre i er Be Giana veh bee aed eens DeKS One RS 3.70 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib.............4-- 3.35 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib........2e eee eecveess 3.80 
CelyuRined SiMPIOR, BUNS, HOF BOR. cc ccccetovccnvecscces 3.80 
Painted berbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.......ceceeencees 3.45 
POUENOCe SIRDION, HUGO, HOF BOE... oc cncccccccdcccsssses 3.45 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg....... $2.50 to 2.60 
Bale ties, carloads to jobbers... .75 and 2% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 5 to 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 
60 and 5 to 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 to 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. 
50, 10 and 5 to 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts stich labat 65 and 5 to 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads. .50 and 10 per cent off list 
Other style heads ..20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, *% x 4 in., 
50 and 5 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes, 
50 and 5 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank.4.25c. to 4.50c. off list 


Hot pressed nuts, tapped...........+.. 4.25c. to 4.50c. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank............ 4c. off list 
C.p.c. and t square or hex. nuts, tapped............ 4c. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
f in. and smaller, U. S.S.......... 80 and 5 per cent off list 
7 in. and larger, U. S. S.........: 75 and 5 per cent off list 
eas See Bs Bab odbc edecens 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages.......... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk............ 75,10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
 , xkenh eink snd ee hss een eee 60 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts..... 50 and 5 per cent off list 


Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, . 


50 to 55 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 


65 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
SATOH Oe Oe ea eee ean eae 5c. to 5.25c. off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


Washers 


Per 1000 Per 1000 
S.A. E. U.S.S S.A. E. U.S. 8S. 
4-in were $4.25 ON, baeuck&e $13.25 $13.50 
OMIM Slates oe del 4.90 4.90 ODS cet. 0's 16.25 16.50 
OM, saneaee ee 6.25 . ae 22.50 23.00 
SS eee 7.50 8.50 A eee 34.00 34.00 
ee 9.75 10.00 Ree oS. 6 wes 53.00 55.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened 


75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 


75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S. S. thread 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. E. thread 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Tee Oe ey See 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 

Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib....... $2.75 

ee CES diss enna na de nealan care 70 and 10 per cent off list 


Re rte itn TTT TTT TUTTO TOTTORI hhh s Lu iM CUS 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 
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Track Equipment 


Spikes, 4 in. and larger, base, per 100 lb..... re $3.00 
Spikes, % in., yy in. and % in., per 100 Ib...... 3.25to 3.59 
Suikes., & Wesciscs soacesaass eccccccccedosccs Sb0 tO 3,50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb........ 3.25 to 3.50 


Track bolts. % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.00to 4.25 


Track bolts, % in. and % in., base, per 100 Ib.. 4.50 to 5.00 
Tie plates, per. 100 Ib... ccecccccoccion eocccee 2.60 
Angle bars, base, per 100 1D.....cccccccccee eee 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
Miss cwuueans 45 19% | % to %.....+411 +39 
4 to oy eeeee 51 25% eeeeee eeee 22 2 
S ssenCadare 56 42% S eeegerese osu me 11 
a. wile he wie Ae 60 48% |1to 1%..... 30 13 
S WH Bisaceas 62 50% 

Lap Weld 

Sree 55 43% D. nieaab balance 23 7 
2% to 6 59 47% Bee: “baer seane 26 11 
7. ORS Bs vosss 56 43% 2 ee Baa nana 28 13 
9 and 10... 54 41% 7 WD BB cecxs 26 ll 
11 and 12.... 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Me us cue ane ee 41 24% B Wes panes 61 50% 
OD: Macnee 47 30% a: SP kas wes +19 +54 
De a aiate alah 53 nm Ue weaexe - eva ee 7 
a cunee at 58 79k: 8 We ao wnas eee 28 12 
A OO.-2etcsiss: 49% L 60 Sibiccre 30 14 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
D  seuenes ewes 53 42 R cenecavsse> 23 4 
O86 8b Bo cmc 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 15 
Ou 00: 6s ics 56 45% | 4% to 6..... 28 14 
nO Scene os 52 39% 7 OF Bic eeeve 21 7 
9 and 10..... 45 S546 1.9 Gi dBiscdes 16 2 
13. and 123... 4 31h, 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Chareoal Iron 


B00 Se. Mivavctveaes 27 BM RM ves ccesaceasks +18 
Hi ff, SO errr 37 1% to 1% in........ + 8 
Sh «same pk ane wae 40 2 to 2 Diao shane ee — 2 
Ban OR OS cacenae 42% 310 to vfs coceet — 7 
€ SO -E0 Chex es se 2e Vacs 3 to 49 IMeecsecee — 9 
Less carload lots 4 points less. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
I cae eh ae kg er ae 55 BS and 8% fms. .ccccces 36 
SM OMG 1% Miasvccce 47 3% and 3% in......- 37 
7 re eee 31 OW nb hatcarenteee wee 41 
££ 8. eae 22 4% in. and 6 in...... 33 
2% and 2% in....... 2 

Hot Rolled 
BO ea OP stn esedotbaeuess 43 


38 

3% in. and 3% in... 39 

Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 

than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 

lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 

and lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube 

list and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 

take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

Caroon wuder 6.50, DABS, ..s¢ccccevanunvera® 85 per cent off list 

Carden 6.30 to. 6.40, | BMD, oc c.cescasncesenwe 83 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 

house discounts range higher. 
Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
Cents per Ft. Cents ou vt 


2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2\%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 | 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 
Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base box........cseccseeseeeseres $5.50 
Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-Ib. coating I. C 0» 0914.98 
DABS” ois cicsvesernec $11.00 | 25-Ib. coating I. C.... 16.2 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 30-lb. coating I. C....- 17-38 
12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 35-lb. coating I. C ase 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 | 40-lb. coating I. C 19.35 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed - 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib.......-.0-seeeeress 2.90c. to 3« 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled __ —n 
No. 38 (base), POP WD. . vaccvcccvcracvececons 3.75c. to 3.85 
Automobile Sheets 5 850 
Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ilb...---- 5.35 
Galvanized be 
NO .38 (hase), BOP TBe oc. oc cc tae senses rseneeacsss 4.90c. to: 
Long Ternes 5.30c. 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-Ib. coating, per Ib......-++++++> ‘ 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 3 85¢ 
No. 38 (base), Per ID... cccecevccvcecevenceererssere’® 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron........... ehveene $6.45 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.........++. 5.70 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent Iron.........eceeeecceces 6.20 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent ironm...........+6+- 5.55 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian.. 11.00c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal...... 45c. 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese, from the Caucasus............ 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

GURAFREG: 2.ks sc URN eed Caveeceseerie¥e $8.25 to $10.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Os, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ 18.00 to 28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoSs, New York...........- 75c. to 85c. 

Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............+- $107.50 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Atinntic wert, GUEP BBIG. osc ccccccevces 107.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... 75.00 
Porroultiont,. 5 BOP GOWRs ccc vein sss acedcets 140.00 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal.... 85c. to 90c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 

to 70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. 

GURVONEE 6 0:0 b4 ERG eked 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 

te 70 per comt Cr. Wi Fi ccc ctccae ees 10.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
WOE WON scbcecacdvucdtccwursaseecbeos enn 200.00 
Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $38.00 to $40.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 37.00 to 38.00 


Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $41.50; 11 per cent, $44; 
12 per cent, $46.50. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $29.00; 6 per cent, $30.00; 7 per cent, 
$31.00; 8 per cent, $32.50: 9 per cent, $34.50; 10 per 
cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, $39.00; 12 per cent, $41.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 

over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 

RNG. BOREUOEY. WN. 20-66 nacadancccdKeal $19.00 to $22.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 

over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 

RNG. Memtueky OM oc dccccntudsvaewes $22.00 to $23.50 
Per 1000 f 0.b. works: 
Fire Clay 


High Duty Modern Duty 


PORRIIVEMIR. oc cineivceSic $42.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $42.00 
MOVING. o vivddndtdacas wos 47.06 42.00 
Ohio Che ctctoscoecececece 42.00 to 43.00 7.00 to 39.00 
es ee 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
REED eo dacerndcicunawtaae — 37.00 to 42.00 
ee, ee 42.00to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton............ 6.00to 7.00 
Silica Brick: 
PURINE 455068 ckde ek cekedtasieaeen $40.00 to 42.00 
GROMER 5 Shiv ciated wan cae cere dacs cuteeel 49.00 
ETO 5. 0a 5.k cde Wan bek mew ae eed 50.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton............ 8.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 


‘more and Chester, Pa.).......cccsseee. 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.).......s.eeeeeees 40.00 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton............ee+. 47.00 


Freight 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron 
carload, per 100 Ib.: 


Philadelphia, domestic.$0.32_ Buffalo ........+++++: $0.265 
hiladelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland ..........-- 0.215 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 


Baltimore, export..... 0.225 CS scccaceakmeen 


New York, domestic... 0.34 DOE Ss obi enbiot ens 0 29 
New York, export..... 0.255 Cincinnati ..........-. 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ........- 0.31 
Boston, export........ ©3565. CRICRED <icccccevece . 0.34 





| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products 
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Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton ‘ 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and OVOP... ccccccccccesecccesecs $40.00 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under. ......ccccccccceccsecss 40.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons. ..........+.eeseee8. 45.00 
oe er ee 42.50 
Seek Dae, COHORT coo oe 6k icc c bacceateccebcare 42.50 
By cucccceseednensewéadeaceusss deeueadaseneenan 40.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in.........- 51.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 
Wie COGe, SOPOW BOGE ccicccveccice $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55....... “... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75.......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75.........+.. 10.00 per ton over base 
We Pe GR cece ci Vesvine dad ewseas 15.00 per ton over base 
Gikreln, proved, MOF We occ dcdvicdcecstiscectéicvscseces 2.30c. 
Gheip, sheared, BOP WDi ce cccccccccecsecucéévedececeets 2.300. 
Skelp, univeranh, PGP WOBs cc ccc ccccccecessetectesssoces 2.30c 


Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross ton......cceseseceees $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib..........0e+. 2c. to 2.15¢ 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib..........+.- 1.85c. to 2.00c 
Spikes, }-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.... $3.00 
Spikes, 4-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib.... 3.25 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.25 to 3.50 
Track bolts, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib. 4.00to 4.25 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib. 4.50 to 5.00 
Tie plates, per 100 IB. .ccccéccccnvcetcsecese 2.60 
Angie bard, POF 106 Wis cedacctccesdeneveses 2.75 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.40¢ 

Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill,......... 2.4006 
Bars, rail, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.10c. to 2.15¢ 
Cold finished steel bars, base, Chicago, per Ib. . 3c 
Ground shafting, base, per ID......+..+e++:5 3.400. 
Cut naiie, bane, BOP MEBs ce coctast wicencoess $3.00 to $3.15 

Alley Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series Bare 
Numbers 100 Ib 
2100*(%% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... $3.50 
2300 (344% Nickel). .cccccccccccsscseccscceses $5.00to 56.25 
SECO (6G NGeeE) cocdidwvcdccoccecccccteccsess 7.75 to 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ...ccccccscccccssccccs 4.00to 4.25 
S800 CHlched CHOORIIEED «6 cdc doe dendenapeceses 5.75 to 6.00 
S300 (ivteteel CheWRUD 6c cccicccsiccteduesse 8.00to 8.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) .....cccccccsessccess 7.00 to 7.25 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .....cccccscescccsecess 3.75 
5300° (Chromium Steel) .vccccccccccecscccoesss 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ..........++- 4.75 to 5.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.50to 4.75 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium).......+seeee05 6.00 to 56.26 
Chromium Molybdenum hars (9.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)...........- 4.50to 4.75 
Chromium Moelvidtenum hares ¢450—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)...........-. 4.25 to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum sprine steel ¢1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum)....... 4.75 to 56.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled pe steel bars, ——s 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. illets 4 x 4 In. @ 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets the net 
ton bar price applies. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to 8.A.E. system. 


Rates 

and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 
Oe RAE ccctivnakinn $0.43 *Pacific Coast........ $1.15 
Kansas City .....++«+«-+ 0.735 *Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ........ . 0.58 
St. PaO .ccvcccesser 0.60 Pree 0.56 
GREED -«0'e-5% dwaneenes 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
Omaha (pipe) .......-. 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
CDONVEF ccccccccccces 1.15 WEEE écacccoercecs 0.415 
+Denver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ........- 0.67 


*Applies minimum carload 80,000 Ib. +Minimum loading 46,000 Ib. 


Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingots and muck bars, structural 


Noe common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 


not over 12 in. in diameter. 55c.; over 12 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereo 


973 


carload lots, minimum 36,000 Ib. 


x likes, and wire hoops, 40c.: sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets 
« gage and lighter, 50c.; rods, 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 45c.; wire rome netting and stretcher, i 2 


additional. All rates per 1 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards About 47,000 Tons and Fresh Inquiries 
60.500 Tons 


Including 18,650 tons for the Philadelphia-Camden 
bridge and 15,000 tons for the steel plant for the Ford 
Motor Co., bookings of the week called for 46,800 tons, 
while fresh projects, including a revival of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey bridge, totaled 60,550 tons. 
Chief items among the awards are: 

Loft building, West Thirtieth Street, New York, 800 tons, 
to Hinkle Iron Works 


Consolidated Brick Co Horsehead N. Y 100 tons, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co 

Lock Insulator C Baltimore. M« 125 tons, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., oil tank, 275 
tons, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Co., building near Cincin- 
nati, 600 tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Pennsylvania Railroad bridge 150 tons, to American 
Bridge Co 

Philadelphia & Reading tailroad, bridge, 125 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co 

Long Island Railroad bridge 175 tons, to unnamed 
fabricator 

Bridge, Hancock-Sullivar Me 150 tons, to American 
Bridge Co 

Gillette Safet azo Co., South Boston, plant addition, 
266 tons, to Boston Bridge Works 

Government laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass., 150 tons, to 
New England Structural Co. 

Bridge, Haverhill, Mass., 76 tons, to Boston Bridge 
Works 

S. Reid Holland, Wilmington, Cal », 55,000-bbl. tanks, 


124 tons, to Weste,n Pipe & Steel Co 

Castile Mining Co., Ramsey, Mich., hoisting engine house, 
Kureka mine, 140 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Medico-Dental building, San Francisco, 1743 tons, to 
Moore Shipbuilding Co 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste.-Marie Railway Co., 
miscellaneous structural steel for reinforced concrete oré 
dock, Ashland, Wis., 1164 tons, to American Bridge Co., 
plate work, 150 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D., administra- 
tion building, 125 tons, to Paxton Vierling Iron Works. 

lighway bridge across Red River at Pembina, N. D 
726 tons, to Lakeside Bridge Co 


Two highway bridges for Snohomish County, Wash., 348 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Kureka Road, grade separation, Wayne County, Mich., 
Road Commissioners, 100 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 125 
tons of beams for highway spans, fabrication awarded to 
another company 

Spaulding Fibre Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., factory 
building, 450 tons, to R. S. McMannus Steel Construction Co. 

\mevican Radiator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., wings on 
office building, 130 tons, to R. S. McMannus Steel Construc- 
tion Co 


Columbian office building, Columbus, Ohio, 450 tons, to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co Louisville, Ky., warehouse, 
1700 tons, to Louisville Bridge & lron Co 

Masonic Temple, Portsmout! Ohio, 900 tons, general 
contract tentatively awarded to H. R. Blagg Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

United States Engineers’ Office Louisville, Ky., struc- 
tural steel for lock No. 46, Ohio River, 140 tons, to Lake- 
de Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee 

Delaware Rive Bridge Commission, Philadelphia, sus- 

ded structure for Philadelphia-Camden bridge (contract 
No. 14) 18,650 tons, to American Bridge Co. on its bid of 

SASS U00 


Standard Oil Co., Wood River, Ill, miscellaneous small 
inks, 250 tons, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 

Museum of Art extension, Toledo, Ohio, 350 tons, to Amer- 
in Bridge Cx 

Ford Motor Co., steel plant building, about 15,000 tons. to 
McClintic-Marshall Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Namm department store, Brooklyn, an addition, 800 
tons, may be built of reinforced concrete 

New York Central Railroad, bridge, 250 tons. 

Manufacturing building, Elizabeth, N. J.. Arny Construc- 
tion Co., general contractor, 600 tons 
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Manufacturing building, Woonsocket, R. I., 500 tor 

Standard Oil Co., oil tanks to be erected in Louis 
1000 tons 

City of Charleston, S. C., pier shed, 600 tons 

United Gas Improvement Co., job at Syracuse, N 
100 tons. 

Power plant, Morris Plains, N. J., 650 tons. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, bridge across N;: 
Bay, 20,000 tons, bids received about a year ago and 
jected 

Hotel, Portland, Me., 300 tons. 

Bridge, Crockett, Cal., 16,000 tons. 

Bridge, Portland, Ore., 5000 tons 

New Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Tex., 2000 ton 

Los Angeles, harbor project, 3600 tons. 

Southern California Telephone Co., building, Los A 
geles, 2000 tons 

Congress Hotel, Chicago, remodeling work, 200 tons 

Magnolia Petroleum Corporation, Luling, Tex., tay 
1000 tons 

Memorial apartments, Nashville, Tenn., 350 tons, 4 
close March 26 

Highway bridge, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 470 tons, bids c] 
\pril 18. 

City of Cincinnati, bridge, 125 tons, bids close Marc} 

The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, addition to s 
handling plant, 110 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Euclid Oliver Hotel, Cleveland, 1200 tons. 

Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, factory buildings, 
tons, 

Belmont Avenue viaduct, Youngstown, 900 tons, bids closs 
March 27 

Three viaducts and a foot bridge for Buffalo, 2200 tons 


bids close March 27 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Included Are 31 Locomotives and 1100 Under- 
frames—Inquiries for 570 Cars 


Railroad equipment purchases for the week inc!ude 
31 locomotives and 1100 steel underframes. Inquiries 
covered 570 freight cars. 

Freight cars in need of repair on March 1 totaled 
168,782, or 7% per cent, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 3887 compared with the number 
on Feb. 15. Cars in need of heavy repair on March 1 
totaled 119,505. The railroads on March 1 had 45,074 
freight cars on order, or 19,684 cars more than on 
Feb. 1. During February, 11,537 freight cars were 
placed in service, making a total of 27,729 installed 
during the first two months this year. 

In locomotives the railroads had on order 457 com- 
pared with 439 on Feb. 1. Locomotives installed in ser- 
vice in February totaled 214, making a total of 485 for 
January and February. Class One railroads had 11,304 
locomotives in need of repair, or 17.5 per cent, a de- 
crease of 479 compared with the number on Feb. 15. 

The Philade!phia & Reading Railroad has placed an order 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 5 additional loco 
motives. 

The Maine Central placed 8 locomotives with the Amer! 
can Locomotive Co, 

The Virginian awarded 12 electric locomotives to the 
American Locomotive Co, 

The El Paso & Southwestern has placed 6 Mountain type 
locomotives with the American Locomotive Co. 

The Western Fruit Express has placed 1000 steel under 
frames with the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. 

The Fruit Growers Express has placed 100 steel under 
frames with the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem St 
Corporation 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring for 15 express cal 
and 4 dining cars. 

The El Paso & Southwestern is inquiring for 1 dining ca! 
and 3 buffet baggage cars 

The Florida East Coast is inquiring for 200 box, 
cars, 100 ballast cars, 20 caboose cars and 1 dining car 

The Santa Fe has ordered 6 business cars from the Pul 


250 ro 


man Co. 

The International & Great Northern has placed 3 coaches 
2 chair, 1 baggage mail and 4 baggage cars with the Ame! 
can Car & Foundry Co. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has ordered 
ballast cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Co. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has placed 1000 miscel- 
laneous car parts, involving 1000 tons of steel, with the Rya! 
Car Co. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 
———————_———,, (Spot) ———-*"—_—_{, —"——~>7 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
March Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
19 14.00 13.50 54.62% 9.10 9.00 6.75 6.40 
>0) 13.87% 13.50 57.00 9.00 8.85 6.80 6.45 
1 13.75 13.37% 55.00 9.00 8.85 6.75 6.40 
22 13.87% 13.37% .... 9.00 8.85 6.75 6.40 
4 13.87% 13.37% 53.25 9.00 8.85 6.72% 6.37% 
on 13.87% 13.50 52.50 9.00 8.85 6.72% 6.37% 


New York 


New YorK, March 25. 

Violent fluctuations in the price of tin in the London 
market have more or less unsettled other non-ferrous 
markets both there and here. The copper market is 
quiet and a little lower. The speculative tin market has 
more or less collapsed, with rapidly receding prices. 
Lead is in better supply and lower. The zinc market is 
juiet but fairly firm at slightly lower levels. 


Copper.—There were fairly liberal inquiries for elec- 
trolyt:ec copper before the market the latter part of last 
week, but the decline in the London market yesterday, 
which was unset.led by conditions in the tin market, 
seems to have scared off buyers here. A sale of 3,000,- 
000 lb. is, however, reported yesterday for domestic 
consumption at an understood price close to 13.75c., de- 
livered. Aside from th's, the market is exceedingly dull 
and inactive, wi h the minimum price of producers gen- 
erally acknowledged at 13.75c., delivered, though small 
amounts are available from second hands at 13.62%c., 
delivered. Curtailment of production both by domestic 
producers and ty South American to the extent of about 
11,000,000 lb. rer month for the former, and 1,000,000 
lb. per month for the latter, seems assured. A fair busi- 
ness is being done for export. The tone of the market 
is not generally considered weak and the statistical po- 
sition is pointed to as strong. Specifications on con- 
tract are heavy, indicating full consumption. 


Tin.—The course of the market in the last 10 days 
has been checkered in the extreme. For the week ended 
March 21 sales estimated at 1200 to 1500 tons are re- 
ported, the bulk of it done between dealers. The violent 
break in the London market of March 18 frightened 
consumers who have regarded the market as manipu- 
lated against them; the result has been that only a few 
have made purchases. On March 20 and 21 the London 
market advanced again by £10 and £6 per ton, respec- 
tively. This caused little impression here except that 
two large dealers rid themselves of considerable tin on 
this advance. Early on March 20 the market was 
strong in the morning with an active demand apparent 
but, on the second call on the New York Metal Ex- 
change, one dealer sold 100 tons and unsettled the mar- 
ket. On the following day under similar circumstances 
the market became depressed by offerings of another 
dealer and by the close it became demoralized. This 
situation continued on Saturday. These conditions and 
. heavy pressure to sell resulted in another sensational 
‘eclne of £18 per ton in London yesterday. In this 
market a fair business amounting to about 300 tons 
was, however, done, consumers being buyers. Today 
the market has been fairly quiet, with spot Straits tin 
quoted at 52.50c., but largely nominal, and with metal 
In steamers just arrived offered at dock at 50.75¢. Gen- 
eral opinion in the market is not bullish and the ques- 
“ion 18 quite frequently asked whether the upward trend 
fas not run its full course, with the usual reaction in 
tore, A feature of the market is the scarcity of spot 
‘in which is practically impossible to obtain at any 
price. Quotations in London today were about the 
Same as yesterday, with spot standard quoted at £261, 
future standard at £261 5s. and spot Straits at £263 5s. 
per ton. Arrivals thus far this month have been 1150 
‘ons, with 10,785 tons reported afloat. 


. Lead.—The market is decidedly easier, with prompt 
metal obtainable at 9¢., New York, but not in large 
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quantities. There is a possibility that this could even 
be slightly shaded. Prices at St. Louis in the outside 
market are 8.80c. to 8.90c., for early delivery. The 
leading interest continues to maintain its contract price 
at 9c., New York, so that for the first time in many 
weeks the two markets are on a parity. The principal 
cause for the easier market and considerably lower 
prices as compared with several weeks ago is due to 
consumers remaining out of the market for four to six 
weeks, together with some increase in production. 

Zinc.—Lower quotations in London have resulted in 
easier prices here, the market during the week having 
fallen about 10 points, so that quotations today for 
prime Western range from 6.35c. to 6.40c., St. Louis, or 
6.70¢c. to 6.75¢., New York. Sales of several hundred 
tons were made yesterday at 6.37%c., and there was 
some inquiry in the market today, one of which involves 
300 tons. 

Nickel.—Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 
unchanged at 29c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel 
held at 32c. by the leading producers. In the outside 
market both shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 28c. to 
42c. per Ib. 

Antimony.—The metal both here and in China is 
closely held and supplies are scarce. Wholesale lots for 
early delivery are quoted and sold at 12c., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 28c. per Ib., duty paid, delivered by importers 
who are able to obtain it from their foreign principals. 

Old Metals—The market is sluggish and values 
erratic. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. . . 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire...... . 12.25 
Copper, light and bottoms 11.00 
Heavy machine composition. . iene ain ai 10.75 
Brace, DOGVY «caccsvsece ‘ 8.75 
Berna, TAME «coco ccccc ccd bie sweeeesxeode’s 7.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 9.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings. kre 8.25 
Lead, heavy ...... se ceauss oeeet 7.75 
Lead, tea .... 6.50 
Zine waeied a 4.75 
Cast aluminum pes : : .. 18.50 
Sheet aluminum tan che cacnts tianené 18.50 


Chicago 

Marcu 25.—The long expected reaction in tin and 
lead prices, which held a purely speculative position, 
has eventuated, tin having dropped 3.50c. and lead six 
tenths of a cent. The tin market presents an unusual 
situation in that future material can be bought at 2.50c, 
less than spot metal, or at approximately 52c. Zine has 
declined slightly as the result of offerings ty brokers, 
producers’ prices remaining unchanged. Copper has 
also dropped a few points. Among the old metals 
grades of lead and tin have declined. We quote in car- 
load lots: Lake copper, 14c.; tin, 54.50c.; lead, 8.90c.; 
spelter, 6.45c.; antimony, 13.50c., in less than carload 
lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 11.50c.; copper bottoms, 10c.; 
red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead pipe, 6.75c.; 
zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 30c.; tin foil, 35¢.; block tin, 
43c.; all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


The Brylgon plant of the American Manganese 
Steel Co., New Castle, Del., has been acquired at a pub- 
lie sale by Seldon S. Deemer, local resident, formerly 
president Deemer Steel Casting Co., for $29,500. It is 
reported that the new owner plans the organization of 
a new company to take over and occupy the mill, which 
has been idle for several years, remodeling and instal- 
ling equipment. Since disposing of his interest in the 
Deemer Steel Casting Co., Mr. Deemer has practically 
been retired from active business. 





New transformer standards have been published in 
pamphlet form by the Electric Power Club. Preferred 
ratings and system voltages and the adoption of outdoor 
construction as standard are among the important new 
rules. The pamphlet is the third edition of the stand- 
ards and may be obtained from manufacturers of power 
and distribution transformers, or from the Electric 
Power Club, B. F. Keith Building, Cleveland. 
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W. D. Moore, a prominent figure in cast iron pipe 
manufacturing circles, has been made president of the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding John J. Eagan, Atlanta, Ga., resigned. 
Mr. Moore has been with the Birmingham plant for 
15 years, having gone there from Galion, Ohio, in 1907. 
For a brief time he was connected with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Ensley. He went with the 
Cast Iron Pipe company in 1908 and worked his way 
through every department of the company, becoming 
vice-president and works manager in 1922. He is the 
inventor of a centrifugal method of making pipe. John 
J. Eagan has been connected with the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. since its organization. For several montks 
past he has been seriously ill, and while his condition 
is improving, his forced absence from business affairs, 
prompted him to resign. He will continue his connec- 
tion with the company as advisory director. Mr. Eagan 
installed the plan of industrial government at Acipco, 
which is based on practical application of the golden 
rule to industry. Other officers of the company are 
Paul A. Ivy, vice-president and general sales manager; 
C. D. Barr, vice-president and director of purchases; 
C. O. Hodges, assistant treasurer. 

Edward Cairns has resigned as secretary-treasurer 
of the V & O Press Co., Hudson, N. Y. He joined the 
organization shortly after leaving Cornell University 
and has keen connected with it for 18 years, most of that 
time as secretary-treasurer and sales manager. After 
an extended vacation, Mr. Cairns will devote himself to 
interests in New York, though he continues as a director 
of the V & O Press Co. 

James Bowron, chairman Gulf States Steel Co., is 
making a tour of South American countries. He is 
expected to return to Birmingham, Ala., in May. 

E. D. Allmendinger, manager of the foreign de- 
partment of the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., manufacturer of portable electric tools, sailed for 
England on March 15. He will remain abroad for sev- 
eral weeks in the interest of the company. 

Harry G. Acres, Niagara Falls, Ont., chief hydraulic 
engineer of the Chippawa Hydro canal, is mentioned 
as a likely appointee by the Dominion Government to 
the joint engineering board which is to inquire into 
the St. Lawrence power and waterways project. 

Stanley A. Cullington of tke Bond plant of the 
American Radiator Co., C. C. McDonald of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp. and John J. Ryan of the Auto- 
matic Transportation Co. were among those elected di- 
rectors of the Safety Club of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce for 1924. 

Charles F. Rand, New York, chairman of the En- 
gineering Foundation, has been elected chairman of 
the John Fritz Medal Board of Award. Fred J. Miller 
is the new secretary. 

Mrs. Nellie Lowry, widow of the late Dr. A. C. 
Lowry, was elected president of the Marting Iron & 
Steel Co. at Ironton, Ohio, March 19. Mrs. Lowry is a 
daughter of the late Col. H. A. Marting, and succeeds 
to the presidency which was formerly held by her hus- 
band. No other changes in the officia!s were made. 

C. A. Paquette has resigned as chief engineer of 
the Big Four Railroads and will become connected 
with the M. E. White Construction Co., Chicago. Had- 
ley Baldwin, an employee of the Big Four road for 30 
years, succeeds Mr. Paquette. 

J. L. Schueler, metallurgist of the Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the open-hearth department to succeed 
Alexander G. Black, who recently resigned to become 
superintendent of the open hearth department at the 
Vandergrift, Pa., works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


H. A. Sicker of West Lafayette, Ohio, and A. H. 
Fisher, Cleveland, have been elected to the directorate 
of the Consolidated Steel & Iron Corporation, Terre 
Haute, Ind., which company recently acquired the Terre 
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Haute Auto Spring Co. and Hoosier Rolling M 
Terre Haute. 


W. R. Yorkey, who has been in the Boston 
of the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
become manager in New York of the combined Ros: 
and New York offices. H. K. Hardcastle is dis; 
manager of a newly established Philadelphia office. 


John F. Wade, formerly works manager of 
Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Conn., but m 
recently engaged in looking after the personal property 
of that concern, has resigned. He has been mayor of 
his city for three terms. Previous to his connectio, 
with the brass company he was general superintendent 
New Departure Bell Co., Bristol. 


Irwin B. Laughlin, recently nominated as Ministe; 
to Greece by President Coolidge, for several years fo! 
lowing his graduation from Yale University in 1893 
was treasurer of the Jones & Laugh!‘in Steel Co. (now 
corporation), Pittsburgh. His grandfather, James 
Laughlin, was one of the founders of the firm of Jones 
& Laughlin, and his father, Maj. George M. Laughlin, 
at time of his death was vice-chairman of Jones & 
Laughlin, Ltd., of which the present company is a suc- 
cessor. Mr. Laughlin was born in Pittsburgh in 1871 
and entered the diplomatic service of the country ii 
1903 as private secretary to the then United States 
Minister to Japan. Since then he has served as second 
secretary to the American legation at Tokio, secretary 
of legation at Bangkok, consul general for Siam, second 
secretary of legation at Peking, second secretary of em- 
bassy at Petrograd, secretary to legation in Greece and 
Montenegro, second secretary to emkassy at Paris, sec- 
retary to special embassy to Sultan of Turkey, secretary 
Berlin embassy and subsequently chargé d’affaires 
there, secretary to embassy at London and then chargé 
d’affaires and counsellor there. During the conference 
on limitation of arms at Washington he was secretary 
to United States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Frank R. Frost, general manager of sales for the 
Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
elected vice-president of that company. 

E. H. Warner, located at 76 West Alvord Street, 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in Connecticut, western Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont for the Reed-Prentice Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Obituary 


H. D. MEGARY, managing director of the Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co., London, England, died after 
a short illness on March 20. He was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1888, attended school in that citv and was grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1909. 
Following graduation he became affiliated with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., with which he remained until 
June, 1918, when he became connected with the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. as assistant to the president, later 
being made secretary of the company. In 1921 he was 
transferred to London to assume the duties of manag- 
ing director of the English company and to direct sales 
in Europe. 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, general manager and a direc- 
tor of the Stewart Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa., died sud- 
denly at Atlantic City, March 22, aged 60 years. He 
played a prominent part in the development and suc- 
cess of the Stewart company, with which he had been 
identified 40 years. He was a son of the late John 
Phillips, a pioneer resident of Sharon, where he had 
lived all his life. He was president of the Union Lime 
stone Co. 


JoHN W. ELpREDGE, vice-president National Sewing 
Machine Co., Belvidere, Ill., died March 18. 


WILLIAM H. STARKE, vice-president and purchasing 
agent of the Central Foundry Co., New York, died in 
his forty-fifth year at the New York Hospital on March 
22, after an illness of three months. He became asse 
ciated with the company in 1907 and soon was 4? 
pointed purchasing agent, in which capacity he serve? 
14 years. Two years ago, he was elected vice-presiden' 
in charge of sales and held both positions at the time 
of his death. 
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OUR MANGANESE RESOURCES 


Less Than Four Years’ Requirements of High- 
Grade Ore Deposits 


The sub-committee on manganese has just made 
public its report to the committee on foreign and do- 
mestic mining policy of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America, covering an investigation of large 
importance to the American steel industry. Beginning 
its work late in 1921, the committee undertook the work 
of answering the question: How much manganese does 
the United States require and what are the domestic 
manganese ore resources? 

The report, which covers 14 pages in pamphlet 
form, discusses first the consumption of manganese and 
how it is used in the steel and chemical industries. The 
average consumption of metallic manganese per ton of 
steel for the past 12 years has been found to be 13.9 lb., 
with a slight but steady trend downward. Discussing 
the steel output of the country for the past 12 years, 
the report states that an annual average of 50,000,000 
tons should be reached some time between 1930 and 
1935 and that, for the purpose of its report, the com- 
mittee decided to use 50,000,000 tons as the basis. 

Such an output of steel at 13 lb. of metallic man- 
ganese per ton would require 290,000 gross tons of 
metallic manganese, of which from 29,000 to 44,000 tons 
could be in the form of spiegeleisen. The practice of 
increasing the residual manganese in the bath of the 
open-hearth furnace by additions of high manganese pig 
iron to the charge is also considered. The estimate of 
10,000 tons of metallic manganese in the form of fer- 
romanganese for the foundry business and for special 
illoys is also included. 

These quantities, translated into terms of domestic 
ore in round figures, are given as follows: 

Annual Requirements 


Conversion 
Per Cent Tons Mn Loss, Tons of 
Grade Mn in Ore Required Per Cent Ore 
Ferromanganese 41.30 220,000 25 710,000 
Spiegeleisen ...... 16.00 37.000 30 330.000 
ee 9.75 43,000 30 630,000 


Taking up the question of domestic resources, the 
report states that 1850 manganese deposits, alleged de- 
posits and prospects have been carefully reviewed. A 
$50 index price on a 50 per cent base was assumed by 
the committee as a standard by which to measure the 
ore, the reasons for this being fully given in the re- 
port. Detailed tables are then presented, summarizing 
the indicated total, reasonably possible, reserves of the 
country. In a summary for ready comparison the re- 
quirements and resources are given as follows: 

Domestic Resources 


$50 Index Price, 
50 Per cent 
Reasonably Probable 


Tons Manganese 


Reserves, Tons Ore Contained 
Ferromanganese . 1,400,000 578,000 433,000 
Spiegeleisen ..... 13,158,000 2,114,290 1,480,000 
Mn-Pig ..icccces 22,050 000 2,147,500 1,500,000 
vhemical ........ DE.  gweigtews): ‘eek ewes 


The committee then draws the conclusion from these 
data that there must be no question regarding the total 
inadequacy of the domestic resources of “ferro-grade” 
(high grade] ores, and states that there is “no conceiv- 
able legislation within the bounds of reason which can 
make these sufficient for the needs of the United 
States.” 

There then follows a discussion of the adaptation of 
low-grade reserves and a review of foreign resources, 
those of Russia, India and Brazil. The average pre- 
war cost per unit of manganese ore delivered from these 
three countries is given as 17.2c. per unit at German 
ports, as 16 1/3c. per unit at English ports and as 
17.5¢. per unit at American ports. 

At the end of the report the following definite con- 

lusions are offered: 

(1) The domestic resources of ferro-grade and 
hemical ores of the United States are so out of 
halance with the major foreign resources that, under 
natural conditions of international exchange, imports 
‘f such ores into the United States can be efficiently 
stopped only at great cost. 

(2) Should nevertheless legislation be enacted 
which should effect a measurable substitution of 
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domestic for foreign ferro-ores, the chief result, aside 
from the cost, would be the dangerous depletion of 
reserves which as it is are totally inadequate for the 
country’s needs 
(3) Domestic resources of low grade reserves on 
the other hand are comparatively adequate. Any ef- 
fective attempt however to force their adaptation to 
the country’s needs beyond the normal development 
which mav be looked for through increase in skill and 
vigorous educational campaign would result in a cost 
so enormous as to be quite disproportionate to the 
purpose to be served, 
The committee consists of C. M. Weld, chairman, 
and J. W. Furness, D. F. Hewett, Robert Linton, John 
A. Mathews, J. V. W. Reynders and Bradley Stoughton. 


Refractories Manufacturers Association Meets 
in St. Louis 


Retiring officers of the Refractories Manufacturers 
Association were reelected at the annual meeting held 
at Chase Hote!, St. Louis, March 19 and 20. They are 
Frank R. Valentine, M. D. Valentine & Brother Co., 
Woodbridge, N. J., president; J. M. McKinley, Crescent 
Refractories Co., Curwensville, Pa., first vice-president; 
C. C. Edmunds, McLain Fire Brick Co., Pittsburgh, 
treasurer and F. W. Donahoe, Pittsburgh, secretary. 
The constitution of the association was amended prior 
to the election to permit the election of a second vice- 
president and Allen P. Green, A. P. Green Fire Brick 
Co., Mexico, Mo., was chosen for that cffice. John T. 
Roberts, Stockton Fire Brick Co., San Francisco, was 
elected to the executive committee, vice Howard Frost, 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Los Angeles, and E. F. 
Myers, Ironton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio, to succeed 
E. M. Weinfurtner, Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, 
Ky. 

Nathan B. Williams, associate counsel, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Washington, and Cullen 
W. Parmelee, dean of the department of ceramics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, addressed the gathering. Mr. Wil- 
liams talked on trade associations, their purposes, func- 
tions and limitations, defining what was and was not 
legal in such organizations. “Professor Parmelee made 
a stirring plea for cooperation on the part of the asso- 
ciation with educational institutions maintaining 
ceramic departments. He made special reference to the 
advisability of offering prizes to high school students 
for essays on refractories, the thought being that such 
competition would stimulate interest in the subject and 
directly lead to increased enrollments of students seek- 
ing the degree of Engineer in Ceramics and possibly a 
demand for the establishment of ceramic schools in col- 
leges now lacking them. Suggestion also was made of 
the employment of students for summer work in the 
plants, this work to count toward the degree. 

George A. Balz, Seaboard Refractories Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., was appointed chairman of a committee 
to take up Professor Parmelee’s suggestions, with an 
idea of early formulation and application of a plan. 


Capacity of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
estimates its annual maximum capacity for the produc- 
tion of the principal products as follows: 


Ce ses 2,604,100 tons 
OS ee ; .. 4,410,000 gal. 
PRO ccsoeceescnanvederucts 2,624,800 tons 


1,836,000 tons 


Open-hearth steel ingots 
1,276,000 tons 


Bessemer steel ingots 


Cc codon os 1,276,000 tons 
Welded pipe 1,142,112 tons 
Sheets ..... 294,000 tons 


Plates . . 606,720 tons 
DOE... ci cvevc sadaen 300,000 tons 
Wire and wire products...... 120,000 tons 
Last year the number of distinct and separate prod- 
ucts manufactured was more than 100. The theoretical 
production capacity of the company has been somewhat 
more than doubled by acquisition of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of America. 


Coordination of the various properties has been 


progressing rapidly during the past nine months. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 


from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 

Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 42% 45%» Lima Loco ... 63% 65% 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 93% 95 Midvale Steel ... 30 30 ; 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 78% 80 Nat.-Acme ..... 8 8% 
ree eee 112% 119% Nat. En. & Stm. 32% 33% 
Am. Can pf.....113% 114 Nat. En. & S. pf. 87 = 87 
Am, Car & Fdy. .160 162% N. Y. Air Brake 39% 40% 
Am, Locomotive. 72% 73% Nova Scotia Stl.. 12 12% 
Am. Loco. pf....117 118 Otis Steel ...... 9% 11 
Am. Radiator ..100 107% Otis Steel pf.... 63 71 
Am. Steel Fdries. 37 38 Pressed Steel Car 511%) 54 
Am. Stl. Fd. pf..104 104% Pressed Steel pf. 864% 86% 
Bald. Loco. ....119% 122% Replogle Steel .. 9% 101% 
Beth. Steel 5154 54% Renublic. ...6s- 48 54% 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 94 95 Republic pf. .... 88 91% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.107% 107% Sloss-Sheffield .. 58 61 
Br. Em. Steel... 4% 414, Steel of Canada... 80%, 81% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 8&3 83% Superior Steel... 31 32% 
COORG TO. ic on as 31% 34 Un. Allov Steel. . 27 33, 
Crucible Steel .. 55% 61 7. @ ae 74% 8s1% 
Crucible Stl. pf.. 88% 88% U. S. Pipe pf.... 87% 87% 
OGTR WE. s.k00c5 OP 66 U. S. Steel...... 98% 102%, 
Gen. Electric ...220 231% 1’. S. Steel pf...118% 119% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 29%, 39 Vanadivm Steel... 25% 30% 
Gulf States Steel 75 RO 7% 1... &o. Oe. Is 78 
ae eae . 841% 35% W’house Air Br. 993% 92 
Int. Har. .. &3 85% Y’gstown S. & T. 65% 6614 
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Earnings of Industrial Companies 


Allowing for depreciation, the Union Twist Drill Co.'s 1923 
report profits of $376,448, whereas in 1922 it 
had an $146,241 Sinking reserve 
rose from $62,620 in 1922 to $296.919 last 
remained at 
cash position at the 
on Dec. 31 1922 

The balance sheet of the 
maker of abrasives and 


shows net 
fund 
Inventories 


operating loss of 
year 
» 850.000 


better than $2 but otherwise the liquid 


end of 1923 was very much better than 


Mass 
Dee. 31, 


against 


Norton Co., Worcester 
grinding machinery, as of 
last, shows total assets and liabilities of $17,847,568, 
$16,628,298 on Dee 31, 1922 Merchandise 
$898,502 over 1922 
$3.621,046 


value was 


$4,782,323, an increase of cash and debts 
$912,852 to 
2,921,110, 


$554,929 


deferred 


increased and investments 
$886,220 to $ 
$165.090 to 


$13,994,000: 


receivable 
while 


decreased miscellaneous assets 





reduced 


$294,333 


increased Capitalization was 


$926.000 to charges increased 


9-7 


to $321,537 and the surplus account increased $1,850,937 to 
$3,532,031. 

The Griffin Wheel Co Boston, maker of car wheels, ir 
a statement dated Dec. 31 issued to the Massachusetts com 


and liabilities as 
with $20,513,129 at the close of 1922 
indicates a net profit of $1,865,765 last 
year, after reserving $534,021 for taxes and $82,526 for othe 
purposes. Accounts payable stood at $370,289 against $1,537 
120 on Dec. 31, 1922 Investments 
$2,000,000 last year, but 


mission of 
$21,745,877, 
The surplus account 


corporations assets 


gives its 
compared 


increased approximately, 
little 
noted between the 1923 and 1922 assets otherwise 

Total assets and liabilities of the Keith Car & Mfg. Co 
Mass., builder of railroad equipment, on Dec. 31 


last, were $6,029,049 filed with the 


comparatively change is 


Sagamore, 


according to a statement 


Massachusetts commissioner of corporations At the close 
of 1922 they were $4,568,908 Merchandise, material and 
stock in process of manufacture totaled $2,034,509, which 


1922 Little difference 
two periods, The profit 


compares with $953,430 at the end of 


is noted in the other assets for the 


and loss item for 1923 is blank, whereas on Dee. 31, 1922, 

stood at $77,362 

Net profit of the American Radiator Co. for 1923 
amounted to $9,168,017, after charges, depreciation and 
iederal taxes Net profits of its European companies last 
year were reported at $1,800,959, making total net profit 
of $10,968,977, compared with $6,003,556 in 1922 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. reports net profits 
for 1923 of $3,561,582, after charges and Federal taxes 
This was equivalent after preferred dividends, to $12.92 


per share earned on $27,000,000 in stock Net 


common 


neome in 1922 was $2,479,539 or $8.56 per share 


Industrial News Items 


sale of the 


Welding 
Andrew 


Standard 


Cleveland, to 


plant of the 
Squire 

Federal 
land and 
\nother 


Standard 
attorney, for 
Court This 
buildings hav- 
dividend of 1% 


Parts Co., 


$625,000 has been authorized by the 


property consists of eight acres of 


ing 400,000 sq. ft. of floor space 


per cent to creditors of the Standard Parts Co. has been 

ordered by Frank A. Scott, receiver This makes 70 per 

eent thus far paid and it is stated that creditors will 
ceive 75 per cent on their claims 


Negotiations for the 
and the 


merger of the 
MeMyler Interstate Co 


Wellman-Seaver- 


Morgan Co Bedford, Ohio, 
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have been abandoned, according to an announcemen 

by Edwin 8S. Church, president of the former compan 
proposed consolidation has been under consideratio; , 
several weeks. 


The Empire Gas & Electric Co., Geneva, N. Y., 


plied to the Public Service Commission for an order aythor. 
izing it to purchase capital stock of the Seneca aia 
Corporation, Seneca Falls, N. Y., to the amount oj 

shares valued at $1,235,000 at par. Authority is also souch; 


to issue common stock of $1,000,000 and 7 per cent 
ferred stock to the amount of $200,000. 


The Coulter Mfg. Co., 259 Austin Street, Buffalo, has 
filed in Federal Court a voluntary petition in bankrupt 
showing liabilities of $152,571 and assets of $244 


Among the principal creditors are the People’s Bar of 
Buffalo, holding notes for $72,207, and A. J. Coulter, 


dent of the company, who holds firm notes for $65.57 
Both are secured claims. The principal assets of the firn 
which formerly made automobile steering wheels. ar: 
$25,000 in machinery and $5,000 in office fixtures 
Federal Judge Hazel confirmed the sale of the proy 
erty of the defunct Sizer Steel Co. on March 22 to J 
N. Pistell, agent for the first mortgage bondholders’ con 
mittee. Adrian Block, attorney for the receivers, stated 
that the price was about $206,000. This was a receiver 


ship in equity, the receivers 
Syracuse, N. Y.; C. B. 
The bondholders’ 


being Stewart F. 
Porter and John T. 
committee, it is expected, 
effort to dispose of the property for the 
bondholders. The property consists of a forgings 
plant in Buffalo and one in Solvay, N. Y., with equipment 
and buildings constituting the mortgaged assets 
mortgaged consisting of manufactured offic 
equipment tools. Intangible assets, including th: 
accounts receivable, were not disposed of at the sale 


Hancock 
Dillon, Buffa 
will make ar 
benefit of the 


steel 


and un- 
assets steel, 


and loose 


Sale of the bankrupt Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Low 
ville, N. Y., has been set for April 3 at Lowville court 


house, by John B. Rogers, referee in bankruptcy. The 
company undertook to manufacture shell tips for the Rus- 
installing for that purpose $40,000 worth 


when the revolution came all contracts 


sian Government, 
of machinery, but 


were rescinded. 

Sale of the machinery and personal property of the 
Herschel-Spillman Motor Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
involuntary bankrupt, by the Simmons Machine & Tool 
Corporation of Albany has been ordered. The sale must 
vield not less than $235,000 net for the creditors. The 
Simmons corporation is also to sell the real property, 
subject to the approval of the referee. The contract pro- 
vides that the trustee of the estate, H. K. Wilson, may 
sell the entire plant as a going concern. Liabilities are 


estimated at $1,500,000 and assets at $712,000. Prior claims 


amount to $350,000. 


New Grinder Company Organized 


with a 
inter 


organized 
entire 


Heim Grinder Co. has been 
charter and has acquired the 
Ball & Roller Bearing Co, in the Heim cents 
grinder, the manufacture of which it will continue 
plant at Danbury, Conn. The officers o! 
company are: President, Henry M, Flynt; vice 
president, Clayton O. Smith, ‘Worcester, Mass.; secretary 
and treasurer, Ferris M. Angewin. Mr. Smith will manage 
the business, dividing his time between Danbury and Wor 
continue his duties as treasurer and 
Walker Co. 


The 
Connecticut 
ests of the 
less 
in the 
the new 


present 


cester, where he will 
manager of the O. 8S. 


The Goodwin Automatic Fire Alarm Corporation, Ceda! 
Bluff, Va., organized with authorized capital of $150,000 
will manufacture fire alarms. Parts will be obtained fro! 
outside concerns. It will purchase rubber covered wir 


batteries, bells, gongs and annunciators. James E. Goodw 
is president 

The Machinery Engineering Co., with shop at 2602 ka 
Trent Road and office at West 20 Riverside Avenue, Spokan 
Wash., is constructing a building and will install machine 
Manufacturing plans are indefinite as yet. A small amou! 
of work will be let by contract. J. L. Fallquist is presid 


Mich., has 
wrenches designed b) 
building has been leased and equipment 

Steel castings will be outs 
is one of the principals. 


The Saginaw, 
organized to 
president. A 
being purchased. 
Jackson 


Becker Pipe Wrench Co., 


manufacture pipe 


made 


John I, 
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The Liquidometer Co., 250 West Fifty-Seventh Street, 
New York, recently incorporated with $25,000 preferred stock 
ind 10,000 shares of no par value stock, to manufacture a 
new instrument for measuring and recording the liquid 
ontents of tanks, will manufacture by contract and maintain 
an assembling plant in New York. A small amount of equip- 
ment will be needed, consisting mainly of vacuum tanks, 
it is expected that the product will be ready for the market 
in two months. M. C. Lachentruch is secretary-treasurer. 

The Eagle Engine Works, Inc., has been organized to 
manufacture engines and boilers. Capital consists of two 
million shares of no par value stock. William C, Durant, 
Deal. N. J.; Carroll Downes, Narberth, Pa., and Charles F. 
Daly, New York, are the principals. 

The Blue Bird Motor Device Corporation, New York, or- 
vanized with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture automotive 
equipment, will continue the business of a repair shop, 
formerly conducted by one of the principals, Morris Wein- 
berg, 53 Lewis Street. 

The O. B. Fuel Oil Furnace Corporation, 136 Liberty 
Street, New York, has been organized with $200,000 capital 
stock to manufacture oil furnaces. Its plans are not defii- 
nitely known. E, R. Foote, J. R. Biggs and C. H. Chambers 
are the incorporators 


The Polydine Corporation, 16 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, has been incorporated with 1000 shares of stock, 
no par value, and will license manufacturers to market radio 
equipment under the name Polydine. 


The Dalrymple-Whitney Radio Corporation, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 
ind will act as distributor for the products of the Ware 
Radio Corporation, 529 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. W. C. Whitney is one of the principals. 


The Indicating Calipers Corporation, 506 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York, incorporated with capital stock of 
£25,000 will manufacture measuring tools and instruments 
Operations are now under way on a small scale Cc. ie 
Stepanek heads the company. 


Plans are under way for the formation of a new com- 
any with capital of approximately $9,000,000 to take over 
the affairs of the Pierce Oil Corporation, New York Mueh 
f the new working capital to be raised, it is understood 
will be used to modernize the company’s refineries 


Walter J. Bothwell, formerly Detroit district manager 
the Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., also 
hn T. Ferris and Wayne W. Wilson, who were associated 
with him, and Dean Higgins, Detroit district agent of 
Fitzsimons Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have incorporated 
the Higgins-Bothwell Co., with offices at 1737-39 Dime 
Bank Building, Detroit. The new firm will handle cold- 
finished steels and will supplement direct mill representa- 
service with warehouse stocks. 
Che Fairfield Oil Heating Co., Inec., Putnam Avenue, 
reenwich, Conn., has been organized with E. W. Russell 
president-treasurer and John R. Johnson, vice-president 
nd secretary, to manufacture oil burners 
The Heim Grinder Co., Danbury, Conn., recently organ- 
zed with capital stock of $500,000, will manufacture ma- 
ne tools and grinding machines. Robert K. Thistle, 65 
‘‘edar Street, Raymond J. Gorman and George V. Reilly, 
of New York, are the incorporators 


The Union Ice Machine Co., 1128 Wayne Avenue, Day- 
Ohio, has been organized to continue a business in 
distribution, installation and repair of refrigeration and 

e-making machinery. Branch offices are maintained af 
East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio, and at Springfield, 

Rn. E. Waltz is one of the principals 
The Southern Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., has been 
inized to manufacture metal cabinets, radiator shields, 

Its plant is located at 1014 North Twenty-eighth 

treet, where an addition was recently constructed Dp. D 

tley is sales manager 


The Fox Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been organized to 
ifacture automobile accessories No equipment will 
needed, since the company will use the machinery of 
Fox Gun Co 


The McWilliams Mfg. Co., 237 Eddy Street, Providence, 
l., has been organized to manufacture rolling equipment, 
lers’ machinery and special machinery It has taken 
the affairs of a company established 40 years ago 
F. Horton heads the company 


The Home Heating & Refrigerating Co., Inc., 325 Fairfield 
nue Bridgeport, Conn.. has been organized with 
"0 capital stock to act as distributor of oil heating 
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and refrigerating equipment M. T. Gardner heads the 
company. 

The Stanford Steel Corporation, Milford, Conn., has been 
organized with $226,000 capital stock to manufacture iron 
and steel products The company purchased the business 
of the Stanford Steel Products Co. last January. George 
I. Stanford is president and general manager. 


The Roman Steel Tennis Net Co., Cumberland, Md., has 
been organized to manufacture tennis nets of steel and 
copper. It has leased a plant and started operations 
J. Philip Roman is president; W. H. Oswald, vice-president 
and M. Montgomery, secretary-treasurer 


The General Tractors Corporation, Nashua, N. H., has 
been incorporated with $200,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture hydraulic transmission for trucks and tractors The 
company will begin at once to manufacture full sized units 
through the Flather Mfg. Co., Nashua Henry N. Rice 
is president and Thomas M. Acken, vice-president. 

Kamerer & Hutton, 206 Fifth Avenue, McKeesport, Pa 
has been organized to distribute electrical equipment 

The Adams Fence & Wire Co., 57 Pratt Street, Hartford 
Conn., has been organized with $50,000 capital stock to act 
as distributor for the products of the Page Steel & Wire 
Co. and the Enterprise Iron Works Francis L. Adams 
heads the company 

The Pacific Wire Products Co 1840 East Fifteenth 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., has been organized with $250,000 
capital stock to manufacture wire goods Its plant has 
been running as a department of the Pacific Wire Rope Co 
for several years, but will be operated as a separate unit 
Raw materials are being purchased in the East The 
officers of the company are: Lewis E. Spear, president 
Emerson Spear, vice-president and general manager, and 
E. H. Fisher, secretary-treasurer 

The Reliable Gear & Parts Co., Inc., recently organized, 
2015 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is a jobber in re- 
placement parts as follows: ring gears, pinion gears, dif- 
ferential cases, differential side gears, differential spider 
gears, differential crosses, transmission gears, flywheel 
starter gears, silent timing gears, axle shafts, drive shafts 
pinion shafts and bearings. Louis Myers is president 
Harry Mickelson, vice-president, and M. Kallmeyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Otis Engine Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, has been organized with 1000 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture gasoline engines and parts An- 
nouncement of plans will be made in about 30 days. Otis 
Presbrey, Room 1218, heads the company 


The Gibbs Utilities Co., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock, Delaware 
laws, to manufacture oil burners It appears likely that 
manufacturing will be done by contract, while the com- 
pany provides for assembling and installation. William E 
Gibbs is president and Arthur Falk, secretary-treasurer 


The Peninsula Foundry & Machine Co., Alta and Brad- 
ford Streets, Portland, Ore, has been organized with $100,000 
capital stock and has purchased the plant and business 
of the Peninsula Foundry & Machine Works, a going com- 
pany. The foundry has a capacity of ten tons per day. 
The company will make complete saw mills, rotary pumps, 
pulleys, transmission, lumber pilers, trucks, washers, etc 
M. E. Gleason is president and M. R. Morrow, vice-president 
and general manager 


The Kanter Mfg. Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 
has been organized to manufacture radio equipment One 
contract for manufacturing has been let, but bids will be 
received on further contracts soon James L. Moore heads 
the company 


The Goodman Automatic Water Heater Co Inc 


§23 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, has been organized to manu- 
facture tanks and heaters Manufacturing will be done 


by contract P. Goodman is president. 


The Blue Ribbon Battery Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been organized with $50,000 capital stock and 1000 
shares of no par common stock to manufacture batteries, 
having taken over a private enterprise Equipment will 
be installed for complete manufacturing operations. Charles 
S. Kent, 310-11 Everson Building is secretary. 


The Charles H. Knapp Co., Wait and Rye Streets, Pater- 
son, N. J., has been incorporated with 1000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture special machinery and 
textile machinery, continuing the manufacture of products 
designed by the late Charles H, Knapp. It will also manu- 
facture testing instruments, warpers and bheamers John 
J. Kriesmer is secretary-treasurer 


The Yost Superior Co., after April 1, will represent a 
consolidation of the Superior Spring Co. and the Yost 
Gearless Motor Co., Springfield, Ohio. Capital stock of the 
new company will be $100,000 John L. Lioyd is president, 
R. A. Essex, vice-president, and B. F. Downey, secretary- 
treasurer 
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[INQUIRIES OUTNUMBER ORDERS 8°: The Santa Fe has sent out inquiries at C} 
TN } 4 4BXr ae ‘ af 
oi ae for four additional tools, making a total of 173 
° re . ‘ ‘ . ite ic > ; y “chases 
Machine-Tool Business Shows No Gains. But ©" its list of pending purchases. . | 
Industrial companies were buyers in Chicago during 


Quotations Are Numerous 


National Orders for 


American Tools 


Railways Place 
Santa Fe Adds to List 


Canadian 


Inquiries for machine tools far outnumber the orders 
that are being paced. Buyers have not changed their 
They are holding off until the last possible 
A relatively small per- 


attitude. 
minute before placing orders. 
centage of the inquiries that have been sent out in the 
past month or so has developed into orders. 
the 
National 


and inquiry most im- 
portant features. The Railways 
have placed orders for quite a number of American 
tools, some of which will go to the Battle Creek, Mich., 
The 


bought about a dozen tools and the Lehigh Valley about 


Railroad buying are 


Canadian 


shops of the Grand Trunk. Maine Central has 


a half dozen. The Southern Railway has placed no orders 
on its recent large list, but is expected to begin buying 


New York 


NEw YorK, March 25. 


the buying in New England was the 


URRET |! 
feature of the past week’s 
market A Rhode Island 


30ston company 


Eastern machine-tool 


company bought eight 


and a bought six. Aside from this 


most of the buying of importance was done by 


railroads. The New York Central placed orders for 
four axle lathes The Lehigh Valley bought about 
a half dozen machines. The Maine Central placed 


orders for a number of machines for 


Portiand 


its own shops 
Portland, Me 
placed by the 


and for the Terminal, 


Large orders been Canadian 


nave 
National Railways in which American tool builders 
machines are for the Grand 
Battle Mich. 


miscellaneous inquiry but no 


shared Some of the 


Trunk shops at Creek, There is a 


deal of 
has taken 


good change 


place in the hesitant attitude of buyers 


in placing orders. 


The Cale Metal Products Co 330 East Twenty-third 


Street, New York, has purchased property on Harris Avenue, 
Long Island City, 100 x 200 ft., as a site for a new plant, 
for which plans will soon be drawn Louis W. Cole is head 

Oscar Goldschlag, 1482 Broadway, New York, architect 
has completed plans for a four-story automobile service and 
repair building, 100 x 225 ft., on South 155th Street, esti 
mated to cost $200,000, to be erected by a corporation, now 
being organized 

Joseph Stolz & Son, Inc., Commerce Avenue and 170th 


Street, New York, iron and steel products, has inquiries out 
for « hand power guy derrick, about 6 tons capacity 

The Alumor Co., 116 New 
has filed plans for a six-story service, repair and garage 
building at 195-99 Washington Street, to cost $180,000 
Charles N. Whinston & Brother, 2 Columbus Circle, are archi- 
tects 

The New York Central Railroad Co., C 
ng agent, Room 344, 466 Lexington Avenue. New York, will 
bids until April 1 for nails and staples, seamless 
steel tubes, steel bars and other material, serial contract No. 
19-1924 

The Albany Garage Co., 
eneral contract to J. J 


Garage Nassau Street, York 


S. White, purchas 


take wire 


Albany, N. Y., has awarded a 
Finn & Son, 75 Northern Boulevard, 
repair and garage building on Beaver 
to cost $750,000 including equipment. 


for a ten-story service, 


Street 


the past week. The National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, 
Ill., bought about $55,000 worth of tools and Wilson & 
Co., meat packers, have made purchases totaling about 
$40,000. Steel companies are expected to be buyers 
of tools soon. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
Youngstown, Ohio, has added 11 items to its list for 
shops at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The Illinois Stee] Co 
has added a few items to its pending inquiry. 

Automobile companies are not so active in buying 
as they were, but the Ford Motor Co. continues to place 
orders, planers and milling machines having been bought 
last week. The Studebaker Corporation has also placed 
a few additional orders. 

A little export business has been coming from 
South America and Cuba and the Japanese situation 
looks bright for buying within the near future. Officers 
of the Japanese navy stationed at New York have 
bought a few tools. 


The Fox-Geldberg Holding Corporation, 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, will take bids in about a month for a ten- 
story ice and refrigerating plant, 140 x 250 ft., on Wash- 
ington Street, estimated to cost $1,250,000 with machinery 

Plans are being arranged by mining interests in northern 
Manitoba for the construction of a hydroelectric power plant 
on the Grass River. A fund has been subscribed The 
American Consulate Office, J. 1. Brittain, consul general, 
Winnipeg, Man., has information regarding the project 

The Board of Town Trustees, 
installation of manual training 
story junior and senior high school to be erected on the 
ondfield estimated to $400,000, for which bids 
on general contract will soon be called by Guilbert & Betellt 
of Commerce Building, Newark, N. J., 


Bronxville, N. Y., plans the 
equipment in the new two 


toad, cost 


Chamber architects 


Shampan & Shampan, 158 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
irchitects, are drawing plans for an automobile service and 


repair building, 98 x 100 ft., to be erected on West Forty-first 


Street, near Ninth Avenue, New York, estimated to cost 
$300,000 with equipment. 

The Fireproof Products Co., 257 East 133rd Street, New 
York, will operate an addition to its plant at Willow Avenue 


and 130th Street, where property has been acquired, fo! 
cutting steel reinforcing bars and kindred mechanical service 
Handling and distributing facilities will also be arranged at 
this location. 


Officials of the Pierce Oil Corporation, 25 Broad Street 
New York, are arranging for a reorganization of the com 
pany, with an addition of about $9,000,000 in active capital 
\ portion of the fund will be used for improvements in the 
refinery with installation of additional equipment. 


The Board of Supervisors of Warren County, Glens Falls 
N. Y., is having plans drawn for a new central steam powe! 
and a one-story automobile service and repair bu ld 
ing for county trucks and cars. Tooker & Marsh, 101 l’ark 
Avenue, New York, are architects. 


house 


The Northern Union Gas Co., 1815 Webster Avenue, \°’ 
York, has plans for a new mechanical and equipment ma 


tenance shop, with office building, at 304-12 Kingsbricse 
Road, and will soon lay foundations. The project will !"- 
volve more than $100,000. Jardine, Hill & Murdock, +}! 


Madison Avenue, are architects. 

The Cornell Iron Works, Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $180,000 to succeed to and expand 
the company of the same name at 601 West Twenty-six" 


Street, specializing in the manufacture of fireproof doors 
ete. J. M., J. B. and M. L. Cornell head the new organ'4s- 
tion. 
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The City Clerk, Ernest F. Webb, Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
will take bids until May 15 for one 1500 kw. steam- 

bo generator, with condenser and accessory equipment 

plete. Specifications at the office of J. Jonsson, super- 

endent of utilities, Prince Albert. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the school 

be erected at Hightstown, N. J., estimated to cost $225,000 

which foundations will soon be laid The East Windsor 
Township Board of Education is in charge 

The Brandes Products Co., 196 Mount Pleasant Avenue, 
Newark. manufacturer of radio instruments, head-sets, ete 
has awarded a general contract to the Sutherland-Allen Co., 
Park Place, for a two-story and basement addition, 85 x 198 
ft., estimated to cost $180,000 with equipment G. E. Jones, 

on Building, is architect 

The Morgan Motor Car Co., Broad and Kinney Streets, 
Newark, representative for the Ford automobile, is planning 
to lease additional space for extensions in its repair and 
service departments. 


William S. Roe, 15 River Street, Newark, N. J.. is in the 


rket for a 50-hp. low pressure heating boiler of the 


ymotive type, immediate delivery 


Iino P 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 24 
Oo cae & CO., 50 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
eJ delphia, manufacturers of electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, have acquired property at 619-29 Wood Street, and 
2 North Marshall Street consisting of land and factory 
for a new plant 
Glass Brothers, Third and Sedgley Streets, Philadelphia, 
ve awarded a contract to George Good, Adams Road, for 
erection of a one-story machine shop, on which work 
vill begin at once 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
nt, Washington, will receive bids until April 8 for 2000 
copper wire for the Philadelphia navy yard, schedule 
harles Heinel & Sons, 2320 North Sixth Street, Phila- 
phia, operating an automobile service and repair works, 


have acquired the three-story building, 68 x 173 ft., at 3435- 
' North Broad Street, for a new plant Immediate posses- 
on will be taken 

H. N. Hill & Co., 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
se products, etc., are desirous of getting in touch with 
nufacturers of wire-cloth manufacturing equipment, to 
lle a foreign inquiry 


\braham Leibovitz, 4045 Baltimore Street, Philadelphia, 
ed plans for two automobile service and repair build- 
it 5224-32 Greene Avenue, and at Ridge and Gerhard 
es, to cost $60,000 and $50,000, respectively 


“he Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 

im, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an inquiry from 
neern at Milan, Italy, desirous of getting in touch with 
erican manufacturers of pneumatic hammers for stone- 
King service, No. 42095; from a company at Ahmedabad, 
i, in the market for American lathes and milling ma- 
es alse gear-cutting machines, suitable for cutting 


wheel and pinion blanks from 3 to 4 in. diameter, 


e Doehler Die Casting Co., Court and Ninth Streets, 
oklyn, N. Y., has taken over the former die casting 
epartment of the Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., Union Street, 
Pottstown, Pa., for a branch works, to be Known as the 
ght Mfg. & Foundry Division of the Doehler company 


The Charles Warner Co., Morris Building, Philadelphia, 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del., operating a build- 
material supply business, has acquired property at 
town, Pa., and will equip for sand and gravel pro- 

including steam shovels, elevating and conveying 


ner and other equipment, estimated to cost $500,000 


Vier » és : . . 
“anual training equipment will be installed in the new 


“Story junior high school to be erected at Tenth and 

estnut Streets, Reading, Pa., estimated to cost $1,000,000, 
Which bids have been asked on a general contract. 
ard Z. Scholl, 136 Robe son Street, is architect 


‘ids will be received by the Quartermaster, Tobyhanna 


er ilge range, Tobyhanna, Fka., until April 1 for 
entrifugal pumps for installation in local power plant, 
for one steel water tank 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
idelphia, will proceed at an early date with the con- 
‘ion of a steel coal tipple in the Panther Creek Valley 
‘on, near Lansford, Pa., to cost approximately $1,500,- 
With machinery. 


‘he Ideal Power Co., Swartz Building, Columbia, Pa., 
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recently organized, is planning for the establishment of a 
plant to manufacture patented fuel-saving devices and 
equipment. D. W. Shaeffer, Lancaster, Pa., is president, 
and Eugene Fisher, inventor of the device, an official of 
the company 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway, Philadelphia, will 
electrify its line between St. Clair and Frackville, Pa., at 
an estimated cost of $1,500,000, including automatic powe1 
substations, line equipment, ete Preliminary plans and 
surveys are now under way. 

About $25,000 worth of manual training equipment will 
be purchased by the Board of School Trustees for a new 
high school at Bradford, Pa., estimated to cost $350,000, 
for which bids were received on a general contract March 14. 


Buffalo 
BuFFALO, March 24 


LANS are being considered by the Algonquin Paper Co., 
Pees nsburg, N. Y., for a one-story addition, 75 x 200 
ft., estimated to cost $180,000 including equipment 

The Jamestown Panel Co., Steel Street, Jamestown, 
N. Y., is asking bids for a two-story addition, 50 x 130 ft., 
to cost about $23,000 Beck & Tinkham, Phillips Building, 
are architects 

The Spaulding Fiber Co., Wheeler Street, Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has filed plans for additions to its plant to cost about 
$130,000 including equipment, on which work will begin at 
once 

F. P. Hunt, 115 Pitkin Street, Rochester, N. Y., will take 
bids at once for a two-story automobile service and repair 
building, 90 x 160 ft., estimated to cost $75,000 with equip- 
ment 


The Board of Water Commissioners, Dunkirk, N. Y., will 


take bids until April 2 for one steam-operated pumping 
engine, horizontal cross compound, crank and flywheel con- 
densing type, with capacity of 8,000,000 gal. per day Speci- 


fications on file at the office noted 

The Seneca Cement & Rock Co., Buffalo, has made ap- 
plication for permission to operate a plant at 186-92 Colgate 
Avenue for the manufacture of cement blocks and kindred 
products 

The Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Elmwood Avenue, Buf 
falo, will develop a portion of its plant for the manufacture 
of a moderate-priced six-cylinder automobile and parts, 


motor trucks It is expected to have the new car ready 


continuing the production of its regular line of automobiles 


and 
for the market during the summer Myron E. Forbes is 
president 

The Commissioner of Public Works, William F. Schwartz, 
Municipal Building, Buffalo, contemplates ‘the purchase of 
an electric crane, air compressors, pumps, motors and other 
equipment for the department, for which bids will be taken 
at once 

The Oneida Community Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of plated table ware, animal traps, etc., has awarded 
a general contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for an ad- 


dition to its plant at Sherrill, N. Y., estimated to cost $200, - 


000 including equipment The company is arranging an 
expansion program and purposes to construct other units 
later 

The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, will build a machine 
shop to cost $7.000 





New England 


Boston, March 24 


ARCH will be a lean month with most machine 
M tool dealers in this territory In the past 
week the taking of a dozen or more tools by the 
Maine Central Railroad, the most important of 
which were four lathes and a bushing press, and 
the purchase of a car wheel borer, punch and shear 
and another tool] by the Grand Trunk, together with 
an occasional tool here and there has served to 
hold attention of the trade With the closing of 
the month, however, less optimism is noticeable 
among dealers A few prospects, because of the 
uncertain political situation, have definitely decided 
not to purchase new equipment, some of the ma- 
chines on which negotiations had been going on 


being expensive 


The sale last week of the equipment of the Franklin 
Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., valve grinders, attracted 
certain manufacturers heretofore in the market for used 


metal-working tools 
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The Crane Market 


traveling 
York 


overhead 
New 


electric 


Although in the 


inquiries tor 


HE volume of 
cranes continues 


large 


district inquiries are generally confined to one or two cranes, 
other territories report current requests for bids on some 
fairly large lists. In the West, the Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe is accepting quotations on a list of seven cranes 
r San Bernardino, Cal It is reported that the Founda- 
on Co., 120 Liberty Street, New York, has been awarded 
ontract for construction of new shops for the Southern 
tailway Co. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 Liberty 

Street, New York, is said to have closed on two 25-ton 

gantry cranes with a Western builder. The De La Vergne 

Machine Co., New York, has purchased the 10-ton electric 
rane for which inquiry was recently issued An export 
nquiry has been issued by the New York Steel Exchange, 
} Broadway, New York, for a 5-ton locomotive crane, 

5-ft 6-in. gage, to burn coal, cordwood or crude oil There 

s also an extensive list of spare parts included. Quota- 


New. York It is understood that the 
Schenectady, N. Y., is about to close 
on several of the cranes now pending 

In the Pittsburgh district the 
featured by an order for 
Tube Co., 
new sheet 


f.a.s 
Electric Co., 


tions must .be 


General 


market has been 
overhead cranes by the 
two for Indiana Harbor 
mill at Youngstown. It 
have been made on 


crane 
seven 
Youngstown Sheet & 
and the others for the 
is understood that recommendations 


the 19 cranes for the Gary tube works of the National 
Tube Co. and awards are expected soon 
The Supply Officer, United States Navy, Boston is 
accepting bids for furnishing five 2-ton trolley hoists. 
Among recent purchases are: 


Tube Co., Youngstown, 


Indiana Harbor and five for the 


Youngstown Sheet & seven 


Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., a 10-ton 
10-in. span hand power crane, from Alfred Box & ¢ 


Mount 
2-motor 


Dante G. Crisonino, 
32-ft. 2-in. 


Box & Co. 


Vernon, N. Y 
overhead crane, 


span, from 

Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
span transfer table for the 
Whiting Corporation. 


New York, a 250-ton 
Southern Railway, fr 


Power Co., Cincinnati, a 110-ton, 107-ft 


crane, from the Whit 


Columbia 
i-motor, electric traveling 


Corporation. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, a locomotiv: 
from the Whiting Corporation. 
Clark Equipment Co., 
from the 


Buchanan, Mich., a 2%-ton ha 
Whiting Corporation. 

Junction City Water Works, Junction City, Kan 
§-ton hand power crane, from the Whiting Corporation 
Milton, Pa., a 10-ton, 88-ft. spa: 


control overhead crane, from the Shepar 
Hoist Co. 


power crane, 


Shippers Car Line Co., 
3-motor, cage 
Electric Crane & 


Genesee Bridge & Iron Co., Rochester, N. Y., a 5-t 
60-ft. span overhead crane, from the Shepard Electr 
Crane & Hoist Co 

Public Service Corporation, Newark, N. J., a 60-tor 
110-ft. span, used Industrial locomotive crane for steel 


King, New York. 
Lansing, Mich., a 20-ton 
Hoisting Machinery Co. 


erection, from Philip T. 
Lansing Fuel Co., locomotive 


crane, from the Brown 


H. R. Goeller, Hillside, N. J., a 2-ton, 33-ft. span single 


overhead cranes, two for 
new sheet mill at Youngstown, from the Morgan Engineer- I beam hand power crane, from the Chisholm-Moore 
ing Co Mfg. Co. 

Allezheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., a 5-ton, 70-ft. Excel Foundry, Lebanon, N. J., three 1-ton, 20-ft. span 
span, 5-motor, soaking pit crane, from the Morgan En- cranes and 400 ft. of track, from the Chisholm-Moore 
gineering Co Mfg. Co. 

National Forge & Tool Co., Irvington, Pa 1 10-ton, 3- The World, New York, a 3-ton monorail hoist, from an 
notor erane, from a Michigan builder. unnamed seller. 
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Not until April 5, at least, will the Salem Railroad Ter- The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn., 


minal Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, decide final plans 

or a coal handling plant to be erected. Conveying machin- 
; ery will be required. Charles H. Tenney Co., 200 Devonshire 
Boston, are the engineers 


Street, 


The three-story and basement, 60 x 300 ft Wallingford, 


Vt., plant of the American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, last 
week was practically destroyed by fire The foundry was 
ved 
Smith & Walker, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, architects, 
re taking bids for a two-story, 52 x 153 ft. machine shop 
be erected in Peabody, Mass., by the Danvers Bleachery. 


Contract has been awarded for the erection of a three- 
tory, 44 x 144 ft. woodworking plant for the L. F. Detten- 
born Woodworking Co., 337 Sheldon Street, Hartford, Conn. 


I ns are private 


The General Radio Co 11 Windsor Street, Cambridge, 


Mass., is having plans prepared for a three-story, 50 x 95 ft 
plant on Windsor Street Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Fed- 
| Street, Boston, are the engineers Commercial electric 
power will be used 
Bids will shortly be asked on a two-story, 76 x 150 ft. 


1 44 x 108 ft. Marcia C. Browne School, Broadway, Malden, 
ss., plans for which are being prepared Manual training 
equipment will be required. The cost of the school, exclusive 


l 


of equipment, is $350,000 M. A. Dyer, 1 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, is the architect. 
Contract has been awarded by Samuel Cabot, Ine., 141 
Milk Street, Boston, for an addition to its Chelsea, Mass., 
plant, 50 x 225 ft., for the manufacture of lamp black. Fan 
\ and other equipment is required. Plans are private. 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., 82 Knowlton 


Street, Bridgeport, Conn., has tentative plans for a new one 
brick factory at Stratford, Conn. When com- 


pleted the Bridgeport plant will probably be abandoned. 


nd two-story 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will take until April 1 for 12 pressure 
gages for the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard, schedule 1989. 
Electric Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn., manu- 
facturer of wire products and other electrical apparatus, is 
perfecting plans for a Pacific Coast branch at Los Angeles, 
for general distributing and other service, to be 
operation in May. I 
general 


bids 


The Gordon 


ready for 
R. Seltzer is resigning as president and 
manager of the company and will dispose of con- 
j siderable interest in the company 


has arranged for an increase in capital from $3,750,000 to 
$4,750,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 
and the installation of additional equipment. The compan) 
is a subsidiary of the Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford 
Conn. 

The Waterbury Paper Box Co., Leonard Street, Water 
bury, Conn., will begin the erection of an addition to cos 
about $45,000 including equipment. 


. 
Chicago 
CuHIcaGco, March 24. 
yy leading purchases of the week have been bj 
National Plate Glass 
Co., Ottawa, Ill., having closed against its list, in- 
volving $55,000, Wilson & Co., packers, Chi- 
cago, having made purchases aggregating $20,000. 
orders for a 


industrial companies, the 
and 


A western Illinois user has placed 
3¥/,-ft. and three 4-ft. plain heavy duty radial drills 
by the asumes 
greater importance as additional inquiries are put 
out. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has added 11 
items to its pending list for Indiana Harbor, Ind 
The Universal Portland inquiring 
for a 5-ft. heavy duty universal radial drill for its 
Steelton, Minn., plant, and the [llinois Steel Co. has 
items to its pending inquiry. The 
Santa Fe has sent out additional inquiries for four 
increasing the number of items on its 
173. Prospective buying by other 
is less promising than earlier in 
large lines which had 
lists, are now less 
machiné 


Prospective buying steel mills 


Cement Co. is 


added a few 


machines, 
pending list to 
roads, however, 
the year, and some other 
issuing extensive 
take action on 


tool requirements. 


contemplated 


inclined to early their 


Youngstown Sheet & Tubé Co. List 
(for Indiana Harbor, Ind.) 


One 36-in. x 12-ft. triple geared, heavy duty, 
direct-connected motor-driven engine lathe. 
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One 24-in. x 12-ft. tool room lathe, belted motor 
drive. 

One 16-in. x 6-ft. belted motor-drive tool room 
lathe. 

One 24-in. geared motor-driven shaper. 

One No. 16 Blanchard, or equivalent, motor- 
driven surface grinder. 

One 5-ft. universal radial drill with direct- 
connected motor drive. 

One No. 4-4 Brown & Sharpe universal milling 
machine, or equivalent. 

One 800-lb. steam hammer, 

Three 300-lb. anvils and three blacksmith forges 
with tools 

idditions to Santa Fe List 

One belt-driven No. 2 Brown & Sharpe, or 
equivalent, surface grinding machine 

One motor-driven 30 x 36-in. x 10-ft. Ingersoll, 
or equivalent, slab milling machine 

One motor-driven 54-in. heavy duty car wheel 
boring machine. 

One motor-driven 2-in. Landis, or equivalent, 
bolt cutter. 

The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has pur- 
chased 35 tumbling barrels from the Whiting Corporatior 


The Linde Air Products Co., manufacturer of oxygen 
New York, has taken option on a tract fronting on the 
Rock Island Lines in the west end of Davenport, lowa, as 
a site for a proposed plant to cost $250,000 

The Central Welding Co., now located at 1242-46 Turner 
Street, Lansing, Mich., will build a new plant, 40 x 100 ft., 
at Turner and Howard Streets. 

The Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., is about 
to start operations in a new plant, 100 x 200 ft. The offices 
will be maintained for the present in the old location on 
West Main Street, but later another building will be con- 
structed in front of the new forge shop, to house the offices 
and the die and machine shop departments. 

The F. R. Coats Mfg. Co., manufacturer of watch parts 
and fine parts for automobiles and radio sets, Springfield, 
lll., is erecting a new two-story plant, 30 x 90 ft., to cost 
$20,000 

The plant of the Casey Machine & Boiler Co., Casey, 
fll., recently damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. A number 
of engine lathes and other machine tools were a total loss. 

The Illinois Wire & Cable Co., manufacturer of insulated, 
aerial, telegraph and telephone wire and cable, Sycamore, 
lll., has purchased a site in Oakland, Cal., and will erect 
a plant containing 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The Menzel & Jeffrey Co., 900 Fourth Street, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has leased an additional foundry at 
1007-29 Third Street, South, which will be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of window sash weights, elevator 
weights and washers. It will have a daily capacity. of 
20 tons. 

The Salt City Welding & Machine Shop, Hutchison, 
Kan., is constructing a building, 33 x 100 ft., part of which 
will be occupied by the welding shop and the remainder by 
a store room for automobile springs. 

The Wolff Mfg. Co., manufacturer of sanitary equipment, 
2003 Fulton Street, Chicago, has awarded a contract for @ 
five-story plant at that address. 

The National Glass Co., 707 Blue Island Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has purchased a one and three-story factory, con- 
taining 27,000 sq. ft. at the corner of Warren Avenue and 
Paulina Street 

The Barton Spider Web System, Inc., 3426 West Kedzir 
Avenue, Chicago, is in the market for an open back in- 
clinable punch press, 4% to 6 in. strok« 

The Kalispell Oil & Refining Co., Kalispell, Mont., will 
begin work on a new local refinery with capacity of 200 
bbl. per day, estimated to cost $400,000 with machinery 
W. M. Parker is general manager. 

The C. A. Dunham Co., 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
manufacturer of heating équipment and system, has plans 
in preparation for a new two-story and basement factory 
on the Lincoln Highway, Marshalltown, Iowa, to cost ap- 
proximately $55,000 with machinery. H. E. Reimer 
Marshalltown, is architect. 

The City Council, Ellendale, N. D., will take bids until 
April 7 for one centrifugal pump, with capacity of 700 gal 
per min., direct-connected to 50 hp. electric motor, and 
auxiliary apparatus. Edward A. Smith is auditor, in charge. 

The Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, lowa, is taking bids 
on a general contract for its two-story addition, 60 x 150 ft., 
estimated to cost $40,000. Howard B. Burr, Commercial 


Bank Building, Waterloo, Iowa, is architect. 

‘he Common Council, Fergus Falls, Minn., is arranging 
a bond issue of $600,000, the proceeds to be used for the 
construction of a municipal electric light and power plant. 
H. J. Collins is city clerk. ‘ 

The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 791 Forest Street, 
St. Paul, Minn., has awarded a general contract to the 
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George J. Grant Construction Co., Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, for a two-story addition, 80 x 160 ft., to cost approxi- 
mately $65,000. Toltz, King & Day, Pioneer Building, are 
architects. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., 80 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is considering the . construc- 
tion of a new power plant at Miles City, Mont., to cost 
approximately $60,000. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 24 


HE machine tool market is still limited to scat 
7 tered orders, mostly for single machines and the 
volume is rather light No inquiries of any size 
developed during the week. Two or three orders 
for round lots from industrial plants are in pros 
pect but this business has not yet reached the in- 
quiry stage Little demand is coming from auto 
mobile and parts manufacturers and nothing new 
is pending from the railroads. Several good sized 
orders for automatic screw machines are in pros 
pect, but this business is very slow coming to a 
head 

Crane builders report a slowing down in inquiry 
One car dumper is pending which is expected to b« 
placed shortly 


The Humphrey Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, contemplates 
the erection of a foundry and also a warehousg, involving the 
expenditure of $65,000. Vernon, Redding & Assoc., Mansfield, 
are the architects. 

The Air Reduction Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
is having plans prepared for the erection of an oxygen plant 
in Lima, Ohio, involving the expenditure of $60,000. 


David Round & Son, Cleveland, manufacturers ok chain 
hoists and chain, are taking bids for a one-story and base 
ment addition, 170 x 216 ft. H. W. Maurer, 1991 East Sixty 
sixth Street, Cleveland, is the architect. 

The Gripnstik Co., Dover, Ohio, has completed plans for 
a group of factory buildings to manufacture wrenches and 
pliers. H. M. Bigler is president and Fred Potschner is 
general manager 

The Samuel Binghams Sons Co., 1515 Kentucky Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is taking bids for the erection of a new 
plant in Cleveland for the manufacture of printers’ rollers 
It will be three stories and basement, 113 x 167 ft. Harry 
Holmes, 720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is the archi 
tect. 


. 


The Bowler Foundry Co., 1688 Columbus Road, Cleveland 
has completed specifications for its new foundry, on whicl 
it will take bids about April 1. Plans provide for a building. 
90 x 200 ft.; pattern storage shop, 100 x 185 ft.. and a clean- 
ing and shipping department, 40 x 160 ft A. G. Simor 
Hippodrome Building, is the engineer. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Bellaire, Ohio, to replace 


the one destroved by fire recently The Board of Education 
is in charge 


Detroit 


Derroir, March 24 


ORK will begin on a new one-story Plant at Warr: 
\ \ and Moran Streets for the Enterprise Tool Corpora - 
tion, Detroit, estimated to cost $25,000. 


The Water Department, Battle Creek, Mich., plans the 
installation of electric-operated pumping machinery in con- 
nection with a proposed sewerage disposal works; estimated 
to cost $500,000. W. W. Brigden is superintendent of th: 
department 


The Superior Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 6100 Hamilton 
Boulevard, Detroit, is taking bids for a three-story addi- 
tion, 110 x 115 ft., estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. 
The Building Service Bureau, 301 Broadway Market Build- 
ing, is architect 


The Superior Brass & Aluminum Castings Co., Lansing. 
Mich., recently organized by C. H. Harb, formerly con- 
nected with the Michigan Brass & Iron Works, has ar- 
ranged for the operation of a foundry at 811 Jerome Street, 
specializing in the production of bronze, brass and alum- 
inum castings. C. D. Coffman and M. N. Frandt are also 
interested in the new company. 

The Michigan Artificial Ice Products Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., will erect an ice-manufacturing and cold storage 
plant, estimated to cost $90,000 includfig machinery. The 
project will be carried out in conjunction with the Michigan 


- 
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‘ be Mean cverneeeqpqnennoneereTenennerneseneeD 

[he Crane Market 
HE volume of inquiries for electric overhead traveling Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., a 10-ton 
cranes continues large Although in the New York 10-in. span hand power crane, from Alfred Box & | 


listrict inquiries are gener: onfi y one wo cranes, : ; s te 
district inquiries are generally confined to one or two crane Dante G. Crisonino, Mount Vernon, N. Y., a 


32-ft. 2-in. span, 2-motor overhead crane, from 
Box & Co 


other territories report current requests for bids on some 
‘ge lists. In the West, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe is accepting quotations on a list of seven cranes 


rly lar 


for San Bernardino, Cal It is reported that the Founda- Dwight P. Robinson & Co., New York, a 250-ton 
tion Co., 120 Liberty Street, New York, has been awarded span transfer table for the Southern Railway, fro; 
sontract for construction of new shops for the Southern Whiting Corporation. 

Railway Co. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 Liberty Columbia Power Co., Cincinnati, a 110-ton, 107-ft 
Street, New York, is said to have closed on two 25-ton {-motor, electric traveling crane, from the Whit 
gantry cranes with a Western builder. The De La Vergne Corporation. 

Machine Co., New York, has purchased the 10-ton electric : 

crane for which inquiry was recently issued An export Toledo, St Louis & Western Railroad, a locomotive 
nquiry has been issued by the New York Steel Exchange, from the, Whiting Corporation. 

233 Broadway, New York, for a 5-ton locomotive crane, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., a 24%-ton has 


5-ft. 6-in. gage, to burn coal, cordwood or crude oil. There power crane, from the Whiting Corporation. 
s also an extensive list of spare parts included. Quota- 
ions must.be f.a.s. New. York. It is understood that the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is about to close 
on several of the cranes now pending 

In the Pittsburgh district the crane market has been 
featured by an order for seven overhead cranes by the 


Junction City Water Works, Junction City, Kan.. 
§-ton hand power crane, from the Whiting Corporation 


Shippers Car Line Co., Milton, Pa., a 10-ton, 88-ft. spar 
3-motor, cage control overhead crane, from the Shepar 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., two for Indiana Harbor Genesee Bridge & Iron Co., Rochester, N. Y., a 5-t 
and the others for the new sheet mill at Youngstown. It 60-ft. span overhead crane, from the Shepard Electr 
is understood that recommenda'tions have been made on Crane & Hoist Co. 

the c “Ts ’ for > Garv rorks of >. Jati . . . . s , ry 

he 19 cranes for the rary tube works of the National Public Service Corporation, Newark, N. J., a 60-ton. 


Tube Co. and awards are expected soon 110-ft 
The Supply Officer, United States Navy, Boston is 
accepting bids for furnishing five 2-ton trolley hoists. 


span, used Industrial locomotive crane for steel 
erection, from Philip T. King, New York. 
Lansing Fuel Co., Lansing, Mich., a 20-ton locomotive 


Among recent purchases are: ge 
crane, from the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, seven 


overhead cranes, two for Indiana Harbor and five for the H. R. Goeller, Hillside, N. J., a 2-ton, 33-ft. span sing 
new sheet mill at Youngstown, from the Morgan Engineer- [I beam hand power crane, from the Chisholm-Moore 
ing Co. Mfg. Co. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., a 5-ton, 70-ft. Excel Foundry, Lebanon, N. J., three 1-ton, 20-ft. span 
span, 5-motor, soaking pit crane, from the Morgan En- cranes and 400 ft. of track, from the Chisholm-Moore 
gineering Co Mfg. Co. 

National Forge & Tool Co., Irvington, Pa., a 10-ton, 3- The World, New York, a 3-ton monorail hoist, from an 
notor crane, from a Michigan builder. unnamed seller. 
00s Pe enetES! neeer renner UPEDEOATUEDEOPREDNODOE RENT OONOHROONDONROONEOHO NENTS: :ennennenenenertre snetonnnnenennnes coennonene ' ne " SUDTOOOOOUCOEDED DOGO COL UORROEDEODORODE REDE CEOREnOODOeBORORENERD 

Not until April 5, at least, will the Salem Railroad Ter- The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
minal Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, decide final plans has arranged for an increase in capital from $3,750,000 to 
for a coal handling plant to be erected. Conveying machin- $4,750,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 
ery will be required. Charles H. Tenney Co., 200 Devonshire and the installation of additional equipment. The compan) 
Street, Boston, are the engineers is a subsidiary of the Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford 

The three-story and basement, 60 x 300 ft. Wallingford, Conn 
Vt., plant of the American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, last The Waterbury Paper Box Co., Leonard Street, Water 
week was practically destroyed by fire The foundry was bury, Conn., will begin the erection of an addition to cos! 

ed about $45,000 including equipment. 


Smith & Walker, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, architects, 
taking bids for a two-story, 52 x 153 ft. machine shop 


to be erected in Peabody, Mass., by the Danvers Bleachery 


Contract has been awarded for the erection of a three- Chicago 


tory, 44 x 144 ft. woodworking plant for the L. F. Detten- 
‘k ‘o.. 337 S 3 tf : CuHicaco, March 24. vi 

born Woodworking Co., 337 Sheldon Street, Hartford, Conn 
I ns are private (oe leading purchases of the week have been by 

The General Radio Co., 11 Windsor Street, Cambridge, industrial companies, the National Plate Glass 
Mass., is having plans prepared for a three-story, 50 x 95 ft Co., Ottawa, Ill, having closed against its list, in- 
plant on Windsor Street Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Fed- volving $55,000, and Wilson & Co., packers, Chi- 

Street, Boston, are the engineers Commercial electric 


cago, having made purchases aggregating $20,000 
power will be used A western Illinois user has placed orders for a 
Bids will shortly be asked on a two-story, 76 x 150 ft 31/,-ft 


and three 4-ft. plain heavy duty radial drills 
1 44 8 recia C srowne Sc ol sroad Ly e : 
144x10 : pee : 7 VI ae I “a ' Malden, Prospective buying by the steel mills asumes 
uass., DiansS lor whicn are being prepare Manual training 

; . Ss pe — greater importance as additional inquiries are put 


equipment will be required The cost of the school, exclusive 
equipment, is $350,000 M. A. Dyer, 1 Beacon Street, Bos out. 
is the architect The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has added 11 
Contract has been awarded by Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 tems to its pending list for Indiana Harbor, Ind / 
Milk Street, Boston, for an addition to its Chelsea, Mass., The Universal Portland Cement Co. is inquiring : 
nt, 50 x 225 ft., for the manufacture of lamp black. Fan for a 5-ft. heavy duty universal radial drill for its 
d other equipment is required. Plans are private Steelton, Minn., plant, and the [llinois Steel Co. has 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 82 Knowlton added a few items to its pending inquiry. The 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn., has tentative plans for a new one Santa Fe has sent out additional inquiries for four E 
nd two-story brick factory at Stratford, Conn. When com- machines, increasing the number of items on its : 
PIStOS TRG: TNPEES PENNS Was PReENy He abandoned pending list to 173 Prospective buying by other ; 
l ‘ ( io. spe 3 j ) t 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, roads, however, is less promising than earlier in 
Washington, will take bids until April 1 for 12 pressure ’ . : 7 
the year, and some other large lines which had ; 


ges for the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard, schedule 1989. 1 l 
wis / contemplated issuing extensive lists, are now {ess 
[The Gordon Electric Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn., manu- 


facturer of wire products and other electrical apparatus, is 
perfecting plans for a Pacific Coast branch at Los Angeles 


inclined to take early action on their machine 
tool requirements. 


for general distributing and other service, to be ready for Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. List 
operation in May. I. R. Seltzer is resigning as president and (for Indiana Harbor, Ind.) 
general manager of the company and will dispose of con- oO 

ne 


36-in. x 12-ft. triple geared, heavy duty, 


sid . > res » oO 
siderable interest in the company direct-connected motor-driven engine lathe. 
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One 24-in. x 12-ft. tool room lathe, belted motor 
drive. 

One 16-in. x 6-ft. belted motor-drive tool room 
lathe. 

One 24-in. geared motor-driven shaper. 

One No. 16 Blanchard, or equivalent, motor- 
driven surface grinder. 

One 5-ft. universal radial drill with direct- 
connected motor drive 

One No. 4-4 Brown & Sharpe universal milling 
machine, or equivalent. 

One 800-lb. steam hammer. 

Three 300-lb. anvils and three blacksmith forges 
with tools 

Additions to Santa Fe List 

One belt-driven No. 2 Brown & Sharpe, or 
equivalent, surface grinding machine 

One motor-driven 30 x 36-in. x 10-ft. Ingersoll, 
1 equivalent, slab milling machine 

One motor-driven 54-in. heavy duty car wheel 
boring machine. 

One motor-driven 2-in. Landis, or equivalent, 
bolt cutter. 

The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has pur- 
chased 35 tumbling barrels from the Whiting Corporation 
The Linde Air Products Co., manufacturer of oxygen 
New York, has taken option on a tract fronting on the 
Rock Island Lines in the west end of Davenport, Iowa, as 
a site for a proposed plant to cost $250,000 

The Central Welding Co., now located at 1242-46 Turner 
Street, Lansing, Mich., will build a new plant, 40 x 100 ft., 
at Turner and Howard Streets. 

The Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., is about 
to start operations in a new plant, 100 x 200 ft. The offices 
will be maintained for the present in the old location on 
West Main Street, but later another building will be con- 
structed in front of the new forge shop, to house the offices 
and the die and machine shop departments. 

The F. R. Coats Mfg. Co., manufacturer of watch parts 
and fine parts for automobiles and radio sets, Springfield, 
lll., is erecting a new two-story plant, 30 x 90 ft., to cost 
$20,000 

The plant of the Casey Machine & Boiler Co., Casey, 
[ll., recently damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. A number 
of engine lathes and other machine tools were a total loss. 


The Illinois Wire & Cable Co., manufacturer of insulated, 
aerial, telegraph and telephone wire and cable, Sycamore, 
Ill., has purchased a site in Oakland, Cal., and will erect 
a plant containing 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The Menzel & Jeffrey Co., 900 Fourth Street, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has leased an additional foundry at 
1007-29 Third Street, South, which will be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of window sash weights, elevator 
weights and washers. It will have a daily capacity., of 
20 tons 


The Salt City Welding & Machine Shop, Hutchison, 
Kan., is constructing a building, 33 x 100 ft., part of which 
will be occupied by the welding shop and the remainder by 
a store room for automobile springs. 

The Wolff Mfg. Co., manufacturer of sanitary equipment, 
2003 Fulton Street, Chicago, has awarded a contract for a 
five-story plant at that address. 

The National Glass Co., 707 Blue Island Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has purchased a one and three-story factory, ‘con- 
taining 27,000 sq. ft. at the corner of Warren Avenue and 
Paulina Street 

The Barton Spider Web System, Inc., 3426 West Kedzi« 
Avenue, Chicago, is in the market for an open back in- 
clinable punch press, 4% to 6 in. stroke. 

Che Kalispell Oil & Refining Co., Kalispell, Mont., will 
begin work on a new local refinery with capacity of 200 
bbl. per day, estimated to cost $400,000 with machinery 
W. M. Parker is general manager 

Che C. A. Dunham Co., 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
manufacturer of heating équipment and system, has plans 
in preparation for a new two-story and basement factory 
on the Lincoln Highway, Marshalltown, Iowa, to cost ap- 
proximately $55,000 with machinery a. 2 Reimer: 
Marshalltown, is architect. 

The City Council, Ellendale, N. D., will take bids until 
April 7 for one centrifugal pump, with capacity of 700 gal 
per min., direct-connected to 50 hp. electric motor, and 

xiliary apparatus. Edward A. Smith is auditor, in charg: 

The Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, is taking bids 
on general contract for its two-story addition, 60 x 150 ft 
estimated to cost $40,000. Howard B. Burr, Commercial 
Bank Building, Waterloo, Iowa, is architect. 

The Common Council, Fergus Falls, Minn., is arranging 
a bond issue of $600,000, the proceeds to be used for the 
construction of a municipal electric light and power plant. 
H. J. Collins is city clerk. « 

The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 791 Forest Street, 
St. Paul, Minn., has awarded a general contract to the 
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George J. Grant Construction Co., Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, for a two-story addition, 80 x 160 ft., to cost approxi- 
mately $65,000. Toltz, King & Day, Pioneer Building, are 
architects. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., 80 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is considering the .construc- 
tion of a new power plant at Miles City, Mont., to cost 
approximately $60,000. 


\ 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, March 24 
HE machine tool market is still limited to scat 
tered orders, mostly for single machines and the 
volume is rather light No inquiries of any size 


developed during the week. Two or three orders 
for round lots from industrial plants are in pros 
pect but this business has not yet reached the in 
quiry stage. Little demand is coming from auto 
mobile and parts manufacturers and nothing new 
is pending from the railroads. Several good sized 
orders for automatic screw machines are in pros 
pect, but this business is very slow coming to a 
head 

Crane builders report a slowing down in inquiry 
One car dumper is pending which is expected to b« 
placed shortly 


The Humphrey Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, contemplates 
the erection of a foundry and also a warehousg, involving the 
expenditure of $65,000. Vernon, Redding & Assoc., Mansfield, 
are the architects 


The Air Reduction Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
is having plans prepared for the erection of an oxygen plant 
in Lima, Ohio, involving the expenditure of $60,000. 


David Round & Son, Cleveland, manufacturers ok chain 
hoists and chain, are taking bids for a one-story and base- 
ment addition, 170 x 216 ft. H. W. Maurer, 1991 East Sixty 
sixth Street, Cleveland, is the architect. 


The Gripnstik Co., Dover, Ohio, has completed plans for 
a group of factory buildings to manufacture wrenches and 
pliers. H. M. Bigler is president and Fred Potschner is 
general manager 

The Samuel Binghams Sons Co., 1515 Kentucky Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is taking bids for the erection of a new 
plant in Cleveland for the manufacture of printers’ roller 
It will be three stories and basement, 113 x 167 ft. Harry 
Holmes, 720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is the archi- 
tect. 


The Bowler Foundry Co., 1688 Columbus Road, Cleveland. 
has completed specifications for its new foundry, on whicl 
it will take bids about April 1. Plans provide for a building, 
90 x 200 ft.; pattern storage shop, 100 x 185 ft., and a clean- 
ing and shipping department, 40 x 160 ft A. G. Simor 
Hippodrome Building, is the engineer. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Bellaire. Oh 0, to replace 
the one destroyed by fire recently The Board of Education 
is in charge 


Detroit 
Derroir, March 24 


W T‘ RK will begin on a new one-story plant at Warr: 
and Moran Streets for the Enterprise Tool Corpora - 
tion, Detroit, estimated to cost $25,000. 


The Water Department, Battle Creek, Mich., plans the 
installation of electric-operated pumping machinery in con- 
nection with a proposed sewerage disposal works; estimated 
to cost $500,000. W. W. Brigden is superintendent of the 
department 


The Superior Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 6100 Hamilton 
Boulevard, Detroit, is taking bids for a three-story addi- 
tion, 110 x 115 ft., estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment 
The Building Service Bureau, 301 Broadway Market Build- 


ing, is architect 


The Superior Brass & Aluminum Castings Co 


, Lansing, 
Mich., recently organized by C. H. Harb, formerly con- 
nected with the Michigan Brass & Iron Works, has ar- 
ranged for the operation of a foundry at 811 Jerome Street, 
specializing in the production of bronze, brass and alum- 
inum castings Cc. D. Coffman and M. N. Frandt are also 
interested in the new company. 

The Michigan Artificial Ice Products Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., will erect an ice-manufacturing and cold storage 
plant, estimated to cost $90,000 includfig machinery. The 
project will be carried out in conjunction with the Michigan 
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Central Railroad Co., which is actively interested in the 
plant 

The E. DeLong Co., 5518 Van Dyke Avenue, Detroit, is 
planning for the purchase of a motor-driven power ham- 
mer, about 150 Ib. capacity 

The Board of Public Works, Jackson, Mich., plans 


machinery at 
estimated 


pumping 
plant, 


the installation of electric-operated 


the proposed municipal sewerage disposal 


to cost $900,000, for which plans are being prepared by Hoad, 
Decker, Shoecraft & Drury, 303 State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich engineers 

The Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has pur- 
chased about five acres and has tentative plans under was 
for the construction of a new mill with cost placed at 
$350,000 including equipment B. C. Dickinson is president 

The Central Welding Co., Lansing, Mich., has acquired 


one-story plant, 
to remove the 
additional 


immediate erection of a 


$35,000 It is 


property for the 
40 x 100 ft., to proposed 


install 


cost 


works to the new location and 


equipment H. M. Verplank is 


present 


head 


The Benzie County Power Co., Frankfort, Mich., is 


planning for enlargements in its generating plant and the 
stallation of additional equipment The station is of hydro 
electric type, on the Betsey River 
“ee . . . 
Cincinnati 
” CINCINNATI, March 24 


machine tool business is still spotty, but 


te t 
nevertheless shows 


improvement in the volume 


of bookings. There, is however, very little change 
in the attitude of buyers, who are holding off pla¢ 
ng orders The Studebaker Corporation has been 
buying tools, a recent purchase being four gear 


hobbers The Ford Motor Co. has also bought mill 


ing machines and planers and is expected to make 


further purchases of special tools which it now has 


on inquiry The Westingnouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


has also been a purchaser, taking from manufac 
turers in this district five machines during the past 
10 days 

Some export business is coming in from South 
America and Cuba and indications point to con 
iderable activity in the Japanese market There 
s now said to be little likelihood of extensive buy 
ng by Chinese railroad interests The Southern 
Railway is expected to begin placing orders the first 


week of April and action by the Santa Fe is looked 


April 15 The New York 


additional orders for equipment dur 


for about Central will 


probably place 


ng the next two weeks Lists are now being pre 


pared by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Lehigh 


Valley railroads, both of which are expected to be 
heavy 
The city of Norwood, Ohio, is expected to call for bids for 


unit for the waterworks department 


Bush 


electric 
Louis H 


The United 


pumping 


Nolte is mayor and Parker service director 


Engineers’ Office, Cincinnati, is taking 
three power houses at dams Nos. 34, 


will be in 


States 

ids for the erection of 
Ohio 
which bids will be asked shortly 


6 and 38 River Power plant equipment 


stalled, for 
Evansville, Ind., 
will be rebuilt 


National Furniture Co., 
March 18 It 


The 
is damaged $7 


plant of the 


»,000 by fire 


D>. £. Galdemeyer is president and general manager 
i ire March 13, destroyed the plant and equipment of 
the Central Oil Co., Jackson, Tenn., with a loss of $125,000 


been made 


Hill, Ky., is 


No plans for rebuilding have 


The City Council, Olive contemplating the 


stallation of an electrically operated pumping unit at the 
municipal waterworks and prices are being sought 
IS. Bisenhut, Carrollton, Ohio, is in the market for elec- 
trical refrigeration equipment 
The Cincinnati Storage Battery Co Moorman Avenue, 
Cincinnati taking bids for a one-story and basement plant, 
0 x 155 ft to cost about $50,000 including equipment 
Tietie & Lee, Merchants’ Building, are architects 


Mill Creek and the Baltimore 
paper and 
a general contract to the Fisher-De Vore 


The Globe Folding Box Co., 


& Ohio tailroad, manufacturer of boxes con- 


tainers, has awarded 


Construction Co., Cincinnati, for a one-story addition, 80 x 


with equipment Samuel 


Building, are 


©95 ft.. to cost $75,000 Hannaford 


& Sons, Dixie Terminal architects 


313 Independent Life 


proposed 


The Southland Pertiand Cement Co 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Crab Orchard, Tenn 


will begin work on its 


Building, 


plant at with power house, estimated 
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to cost $900,000 with machinery. 
dent. 


James O. Parker js 
The Mississippi River Commission, McCall Building 
phis, Tenn., will take bids until March 31 for fuel oil pu 

oil meters, strainers and oil suction hose. 

The East Tennessee Power Co., Lenoir City, Tenn 
the construction of a new automatic power substation t: 
$100,000 including equipment. 


The Central Oil Mill Jackson, Tenn., has tenta 
plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its works rece; 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $125,000 
equipment, 

The United States Engineer Office, 
bids until April 5 for 36,940 ft. 
specifications on file. 


I 


Co., 
includ 


Memphis, Tenn., 
take of wire cable, as 

The Hudson Motor Sales Co., 337 East Broadway, Lou 
ville, representative for the Hudson automobile, is conside: 
ing the erection of a service and repair building, estimated 
cost $190,000 with equipment. 





I; s} 
Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, March 24 
7 Carnegie Steel Co, is building a new machin 
shop at its Homestead works and has issued a 
list containing about 20 tools. 
but after the 
appropriation was granted to erect a new shop, the 


Original plans were 


for rebuilding, it was later decided 
cost of which reduced the amount of money avail- 
able for tool The 


Sheet & Tube Co. has increased the number of ma- 


new purchases. Youngstown 


chines recently asked for its Indiana Harbor im- 
provements to 10. 

At present inquiry for tools is much better than 
sold two 


motor-driven drill press 


orders. One local house reports having 


lathes, a band saw and a 


on one order, but as a rule sales run chiefly to 
single tools The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa., which recently placed the order 


for the structural steel for a new foundry and ma- 


chine shop is expected to soon issue a list of its 


tool requirements. In rolling mills equipment, in- 


terest centers on the new continuous bar mill to be 
built by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation at 


Woodlawn, Pa., which is to be electrically driven 


Bids District 


iengineer, 


will soon bé asked by the United States 
Huntington, W. Va., for the construction of a 
power house at Dam No. 32, Ohio River, for which plans 
have been approved. 
The 


burgh, 


Diamond Building, Pitts 
operating local boat-building and repair plants, 
new one-story mill and shop at its Neville 
yard, 80 x 275 ft., to cost $50,000. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh 
has completed plans for a two and four-story addition to its 
Homewood Works, 30 x 62 ft. and 85 x 282 ft., respectivel) 
$175,000. Bernard H. Prack, Keystone Building, is 
architect. 


Dravo Contracting Co., 
will 


erect a Island 


to cost 


The Moorhead Electric Machinery Co., 127 Water Street 
’ittsburgh, has inquiries out for two motor-generator sets 
about 250 kw. capacity, with exciters, panels, etc., complete 

The City Council, Grove City, Pa., is planning for the 
installation of an electric crane in the proposed municipal 
electric power plant, for which a new building will be con- 
structed adjoining the municipal waterworks station. 

The 
acquired about 
Virginia, 
machinery 


Carnegie Coal Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, has 
400 acres in Ohio and Brooke counties, West 
planning the installation ot 


for extensive oper 


and is reported to be 
and electric power equipment 
ations. 

March 19, destroyed two mills at the plant of the 
Homes Corporation, Huntington, W. Va., manufa 
turer of portable and knock-down houses, with loss estimated 
it $325,000 including woodworking and other machinery It 
is planned to rebuild. 

The Joy Machine Union Trust Building, 
manufacturer of mine loading machinery, etc., has acquired 
the former plant of the Colborn Machine Tool Co., Franklit 
Pa., which removed its works to Cleveland some time ag‘ 
The new owner will remodel the structure for 1. branch work 


Fire, 
Minter 


Co., Pittsburg! 


The Yellow Cab Motor Fuel Co., 200 South Highlanc 
\venue, Pittsburgh, with headquarters in the America! 
Building, Baltimore, will take bids for an oil storage anc 


distributing plant estimated sto cost $100,000 with equipment 
The Co., 224 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, is construction of a one-sto! 


Diamond Hardware Mfg. 
considering 


the 
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plant at Twenty-third Street and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Sharpsburg, Pa., to cost §65,000 with equipment J. H 
Diamond is president, 


The McDowell Armature _& Machine Works, Inc., Blue- 
field, W. Va., recently organized, has leased a building at 
Welch, W. Va., for a general machine shop and electrical 
repair works. Some equipment has been acquired from the 
Welch Armature Co. and other 
4. L. Smith is president 


tools will be purchased 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, March 24 


UDGING by the consistency of inquiry, there is 
J considerable machine-tool business in the fore- 
ground Current sales form a moderate volume 
The number of buyers is fairly large, but in few 
instances do purchases cover more than one or two 


items 


Machine shops as a whole are busy and 


there is an increased demand for patternmakers 


Structural 


ind molders fabricators find business 


quiet 


The Holmquist Co., Chicago. 
general woodenware, has acquired 
Burlington, Wis., and is buying additional 
supplement the machinery in the Chicago 


which will be moved to Burlington about May 1 
P. Clifton 


manufacturer of wooden 


household utensils and 
i building at 
equipment to 
factory, 


Holmquist is president and general manager 


Milwaukee, 
installing supple- 
mental equipment to bring its capacity up to 
innually, has 


The Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., North 


Wis., which is completing additions and 
10,000 tons 
increased its authorized capitalization from 
$150,000 to $500,000 The capacity for manufacturing mate- 
rial handling increased Vv. W 
Coddington 


equipment also has been 
president; S. C 
general manager, and Charles G 


(oddington is treasurer and 


Margwarth, vice-president 
and assistant manager 
Jesse L. Ferris, 627 South Sixth Street, LaCrosse. Wis 
Is organizing a company to manufacture three types of 
automatic steam valves, on the design of which he recently 
has been granted letters patent. It is believed likely that 
it the start only assembling operations will be conducted, 
but later the new concern expects to manufacture all parts 
as well. 


The Anderson 
Fond du 


Motor Co., 36-38 West Second Street, 
Wis., has let the general contract to John 
Rosenbaum & Co., local, for a two-story brick and concrete 
1utomotive sales and service building, 45 x 122 ft., 
to cost $30,000 with equipment. 
The O. H 

Milwaukee, will 
burg and 


Lac, 
estimated 
Kindt Mfg. Co., 1005 Twenty-eight 
$60,000 in a new plant at 
Roads for the manufacture of sash 
woodwork. The main building will be 
60 x 120 ft., two stories, with wings for boiler room and 
iry kilns, 35 x 50 ft., and a warehouse. Inquiry is now 


being made for boilers, 
ete Otto H 


Street 
invest Cedar 
Hampton 


doors and interior 


woodworking machinery, 
Kindt is president. 
Louis Odry, 1211 Packard Avenue, 
County, is taking bids through John 
Francis, Wis., 
ind service 


motors, 


Cudahy, Milwaukee 
Paulu, architect, St 
for the construction of a public garage, sales 
building, 58 x 122 ft., part two 
basement It will cost about $25,000 complete 


stories and 


At a special election, the city of L’Anse, Mich., adopted 

bond issue of $54,000 to finance the construction and 
equipment of additions to the water supply and 
plant. Arthur G. Ohman is city clerk. 


pumping 


The Wisconsin Metal Products Co 
facturer of métal 


, Racine, Wis., 
dies, 


manu- 
stampings, jigs, etc., will 
open bids March 31 for a new plant costing about $100,000 
The main building will be 100 y 250 ft., one story and part 
basement, of brick and steel. Practically all new equip- 
purchased. The architect and 
Funston Co., 


tools, 


lent is being 


Edmund B 


engineer is 
Racine. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, March 24 
CC. has been awarded by the Missouri Rubber 
Products Co., Kirkpatrick Building, St. Joseph, Mo., to 
ie E. H. Lawhon Construction Co., for the erection of its 
proposed plant to cost 


q) \ 


350,000 with equipment 


Sommer, 800 North Third Street, St. Louis, is or- 
kanizing a company to erect and operate a five-story auto- 
mobile building at 719 Morgan 
to cost approximately $200,000 with equipment 


W. F. Moody & Co., 


service and repair Street, 


Little 


Rock, Ark., machinery dealers, 
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have inquiries out for one 75 kva. electric generator, G. E. 
type, direct-connected to engine of Skinner type, with ex- 
citer, switchboard, and accessories 


The Crowell Fireproof Block Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
acquired property in the vicinity of Forty-third Street, 
totaling about 75,000 sq. ft., for the erection of a new plant 
fireproof blocks, etec., estimated to cost 

Crowell is head 


to manufacture 


$50,000 Henry H 
The Board of com- 


pleted 


Coldwater, Kan., has 

manual training building at 
the local school, 35 x 72 ft., on which work will begin at 
Mann & Co Building, Hutchinson, 
architects 


Education 
plans for a one-story 
Rorabaugh- Wiley 


once 


Kan., are 
Mining Okla is 


installation of electri 


The Quapaw 
or the 
and other m: 


Corporation Quapaw 


planning hoisting equipment 


chinery at its properties 


The American Can Co 120 Broadway New York, its 
said to be contemplating the erection of an addition to its 
plant at Kansas City Mo to double approximately the 
present capacity estimated to cost close to $500,000 wit! 


equipment 


Okla., has 
output 


The Kenyon Brick & Tile Co., Oklahoma City 


begun enlargements in its plant to develop a daily 


of 50,000 brick and tile The instalation will include ar 


electric-operated shovel for clay mining electric hoists 


mechanical drying and other equipment Contracts for a 


portion of the apparatus have been placed and other awards 


will soon be made A. W. Kenvon is president 


Power & Light Co Fourteenth Street 


Kansas City Mo will begin the ere 


The Kansas City 
ind Grand Avenue 
-story power substation at Sixth and 


$50,000 including 


tion of a one automat 
Penn Streets, 60 x 107 ft to cost about 


equipment 


Bartlesville, Okla is 


$1,000,000 for 


The City Council, arranging an 


appropriation of waterworks extensions and 
installation of electric-oper- 
Burns & MeDonnell En- 


Building, Kansas City, Mo., is con- 


improvements, to include the 


ated pumping machinery The 


gineering Co., Interstate 


sulting enginee! 


The Common Council, Columbia City, Mo., is contemplat- 
ing the 


municipally 


installation of an ice-manufacturing plant, to be 


owned and operated 


Chemical Building, St 
systems in 


The Central Power & Light Co., 


Louis, operating power plants and Arkansas, 


Oklahoma and Mississippi, is disposing of a bond issue of 
$800,000, to be used in part for extensions and the installa- 
tion of additional equipment Warner S. MeCall is pres! 


dent 


The Common Council, Cushing, Okla., plans the installa- 
tion of electric-operated pumping machinery in connection 
with proposed extensions to the water and sewerage sys 


tems, estimated to cost $500,000. 


Tulsa, Okla 
construction of two additional cracking 
City, Okla., plant, to include two cracking, separating and 
concentrating 
one relief 


The Empire Refineries, contemplate the 


units at its Ponca 


chambers, five furnaces, three stacks and 


cooler Combined house 


pump and receiving 


cooling tower and auxiliary equipment also will be pur- 


chased 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, March 24 


Berkley, 


shop re- 


Berkley Machine Works & Foundry Co., 


$i 
Va is rebuilding the portion of its machine 


cently destroyed by fire with loss of $25,000 


The Herfurth Engine & Machinery Co., Alexandria, Va., 
machinery inquiries out for one 
engine, about 50 hp., 
disk filter 


dealer, has oil-operated 


used, in good condition: also for a 


International type, and for one ammonia com- 


pressor inclosed type, about 8 x $8 In. or § x 9 M., belt- 
driven 
The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, T 


Howard Duckett, chairman, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington, is said to under advisement for 
the installation of electric-operated pumping machinery in 
with proposed extensions and improvements in 


have plans 


connection 


the water and sewerage systems, Montgomery and Prince 
George Counties, Md., to cost $1,000,000 R. B. Morse. 
Hyattsville, Md is chief engineer 

The Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation, Kings- 


Tenn will begin the construction of its proposed mill 
at Coreen, Ga., vicinity of Macon 4 power house will be 
built and the majority of machinery will be operated with 
individual plant is estimated to cost 
$1,000,000 and will be ready for service in about ten months 
John A Woodling, secretary. 


The Southern Power Co.. 


port, 


motor drive The 


Miller is president, and E. G 


Charlotte, N. C., will increase 


< tonne 


+ hen mets 








aeick 
{7.4 
Hi 
os 
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the height of the power dam at its Wateree, S. C., hydro- 
ectric power plant, to provide for greater water head and 
he installation of additional equipment, estimated to cost 


$450,000 


Fire, March 18, destroyed the woodworking shop at the 
int of the Penn-Seaboard Steel Corporation, New Castle, 
De with loss reported at $22,000. It is planned to rebuild 
Headquarters are in the Franklin Bank Building, Phila- 
lelphia 
The Makepeace Box & Lumber Co., Inc., Sanford, N. C., 
1as inquiries out for a Corliss engine, about 150 hp., with 
1uxiliary equipment, for installation in its power house. 
The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
gton, will take bids until April 14 for bolts, nuts, rivets, 
ews, valves, unions, air..compressor, expansion joints, 
rindstones, etc., circular 1598: until March 31, for wire 
oth, 3700 cable clips, 950 barrel bolts, 147 gross brass nuts, 
bolts, eve bolts, chain shackles, turnbuckles, etc., 
ilar 2348 
The Glascock Stove & Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., is 
‘~hasing property in Morehead Township as a site for 
new plant, estimated to cost $75,006. T. A. Glascock 
ads the company. 
Norman G. Smith & Co., Inc., Spruce Pine, N. C., affili- 
ited with the Maine Feldspar Co., Brunswick, Me., is per- 
fecting plans for the development of local clay properties 


will inst i clay refining plant, with steam-operated 
inery. 
The Chief of Air Service, United States Army, Wash- 


eton, will take bids until March 31 for miscellaneous air- 

ane parts, circular CAS 24-95; until March 31 for a 
ntity of pumping assemblies, drive shafts, fuel strainers, 

circular CAS 24-98, and until April 7 for another 

ntity of spare airplane parts, circular CAS 24-96. 

The O. L. Williams Veneer Co., High Point, N. C., plans 

r the erection of a three-story plant, 60 x 112 ft., for the 

anufacture of veneer panels and kindred specialties, esti- 
ted to cost $50,000 with machinery 

The General Reduction Co., Dry Branch, Ga., plans the 
tallation of electric power and mechanical equipment on 
tract of property near Macon, Ga for the mining of 
ler’s earth 

The Stockdell-Myers Hardware Co., Inc., Petersburg, Va., 

is inquiries out for one or more electric generators, about 
kw apacity, belt-driven, three-phase, a.c., 60 cycle, 
generate at 440 or 2300 volts; also for one exhaust fan 
table for planing mill about 50 in. diameter; end trim- 

planer, and barrel-head jointer. 

The purchasing agent, Government Printing Office 
hington, will take bids until April 7 for furnishing and 


talling a mechanical collection system for sawdust and 
ngs 

‘he Eastwick Motor Co., 120 West North Avenue, Balti- 

e, has filed plans for a one-story service and repair 

ding t Remington Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 


x 165 ft., for which a general centract has been let to 
Consolidated Engineering Co Calvert Building, esti- 


ted to cost $75,000 
The Taylor Marine Railway Co., Norfolk, Va., has tenta- 
plans for rebuilding the portion of its machine and 
voodworking shops in the Brambleton section recently 
estroved 1} fire with loss reported at $25,000 including 
upn 


‘ id CY 
Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, March 24 


HE Etie Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 1510 Washington 
a Houston, Tex., recently organized, will begin 
nitial operations in a, local building, 30 x 50 ft., for the 

nufacture of sheet metal goods. It is planned to erect 

addition at an early date. W. R. Etie is president, 
nd W. O. Olsen, secretary and treasurer. 

The Western Agricultural Chemical Co., Mexia, Tex., is 
verfecting plans for a local plant to manufacture com- 
ercial fertilizer products, with initial unit, one-story 140 

250 ft., to cost about $80,000 with machinery. V. G. 
Dawson is construction engineer for the owner. 

The Florida Public Service Co., DeLand, Fla., is dis- 

ing of a bond issue of $1,350,000, a portion of the pro- 
eds to be used for extensions in power plant and system. 
icien H. Tyng is president. 

[The Home Ice Co., Alexander City, Ala., recently formed 
with a capital of $30,000, has acquired the site of the 
former Alexander City Ice Co., and contemplates the erec- 
on of a new plant with electric-operated equipment, to 

st $80,000 

Fire, March 11, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
United States Machine Co., Electra, Tex., with loss esti- 
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mated at $32,000 including equipment. It is plann 
rebuild. 


The Natchez Ice Co., Natchez, Miss., has begun 
construction of an addition te -its ice-manufacturing p 
to increase the capacity. A new electric power unit wil! 
installed with 100 hp. Diesel engine, with ice and refris 
ating machinery. 


The United States Engineer's Office, Florence, Ala., 
take bids until April 22 for 58 structural steel regulat 
gates for installation at the Wilson Dam, Tennessee Riv: 
near Florence. 

The Deepwater Coal & Iron Corporation, Jasper, Als 
recently organized under Delaware laws with capital 
$1,000,000, has engaged Robert W. Hunt Co., 175 w: 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, engineer, to make tests of 
coal properties in Walker, Winston and Marion Countie 
totaling 500,000 acres, and to prepare plans for development, 
mining, ete., including steel tipple, power house and ma- 
chine shop. The project will involve close to $500,000. L. RB 
Musgrove, Jasper, is chairman of the board; Charles A 
Meade is president, and Charles T. Lark, 527 Fifth Avenu: 
New York, secretary-treasurer, and general counsel. 

The Ideal Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., 1019 Travis 
Street, Shreveport, La., plans for the purchase of a gas 
engine, using natural gas as fuel, direct-connected to 
10 kw. generator, three-phase, 60-cycle, 200 volts. 


A 


The Atlantic Refining Co., Houston, Tex., has acquired 
210 acres adjoining its terminals at Atreco, Tex., and 
plans for enlargements in the oil storage and distributing 
department, including the installation of pumping ma- 
chinery, tanks, etc., estimated to cost $150,000. A tank 
farm will be established on a portion of the site. 


The Common Council, Ennis, Tex., has authorized pre- 
liminary plans for the construction of a municipal electric 
light and power plant. C. A. Gilley is a member of the 
committee in charge. 

The White Motor Truck Co., 842 East Seventy-ninth 
Street, Cleveland, has leased property at Dryades and 
Girod Streets, New Orleans, 100 x 200 ft., for the erection 
of a factory branch and service works, estimated to cost 
$160,000 with equipment. Moise Goldstein, New Orleans, 
is architect 

The Lassig Limestone Quarry, Inc., Grove and St. 
Charles Streets, McNeil, Tex., has arranged an appropria- 
tion for the installation of additional equipment, including 
electric power and other apparatus. O. J. Lassig is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


The Central Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala., will proceed 
with the construction of an addition to its No. 3 pipe 
foundry, to double approximately its present capacity, with 
facilities for about 400 additional operatives. 


The Fort Payne Light & Power Co., Fort Payne, Ala., 
will build a hydroelectric generating plant at Desoto Falls, 
near Little River, Ala., to cost $450,000 with machinery. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Marshall, Tex., esti- 
mated to cost $200,000, for which plans have been drawn 
by W. G. Clarkson & Co., Fort Worth, Tex., architects. 


R. L. Dowling & Son, Bradentown, Fla., have tentative 
plans for rebuilding the portion of their lumber mill and 
power house recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
at $300,000, of which close to $200,000 represents machinery. 

The Western Public Service Co., Calvert, Tex., has ac- 
quired the electric power plant at Kosse, Tex., and elec- 
tric power and ice plants of the Caldwell Electric & Ice 
Co., Caldwell, Tex. The first noted will be dismantled, 
while the Caldwell station will be remodeled and additional 
equipment installed. Paul Freeman is division superin- 
tendent. 

The Florida Cooperative Machine Co., of which J, Heinze 
is executive officer, has purchased a site in North Birming- 
ham and will erect a machine shop costing about $25,000, 
moving from Tampa, Fla., to this district. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Maroh 24. 
ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Board of 
Directors, Indiana State Reformatory, Pendleton, Ind 
for an addition to the institution to be used as a machin 
shop and woodworking department, estimated to cost $226 
000 with equipment. 


The Board of Education, Holton, Ind., is considering th’ 
installation of manual training equipment in the two-stor 
and basement high school, estimated to cost $135,000, fo! 
which plans are being drawn by Karl P. Kenkel, Heinemann 
Building, Connersville, Ind., architect. 
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Edward C. Newton and Ernest G. Reece, Shelbyville, 
Ind., plan the construction of a steam-operated power house 

their new canning plant at Flat Rock, Ind., estimated to 
ost $40,000 including equipment. 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co., 
Indianapolis, is planning for the installation of a wheel 
xyress at its shops, about 300 tons capacity 

[The Wabash Portland Cement Co., Stroh, Ind., with 
offices in the Ford Building, Detroit, is arranging a list of 
equipment for installation in a proposed mill at Osborn, 
Ohio, to include three rotary cement kilns, 10 x 175 ft., 
power house, machine shop and other buildings, to cost 
._pproximately $1,500,000. A warehouse and distributing 
works will be built 

The Flat Rock Hydroelectric Power Co., represented by 
Clarence C. Shipp, Indianapolis, has filed application for 
permission to proceed with the erection of a hydroelectric 
generating plant on the Flat Rock River, near Shelbyville, 
Ind., to cost $600,000 with machinery. The Hoosier Hydro- 
electric Co., represented by John A. Shafer, engineer, Indian- 
apolis, has also applied for permission to construct a hydro- 
electric station in the same section, with cost placed at 
about $500,000 with machinery. 

The Indiana Electric Utilities Co., Angola, Ind., recently 
\rganized, will take over and consolidate a number of elec- 
tric power companies in this section, including the Indiana 
Utilities Co., Angola, and the Economy Electric Co., in the 
same district Plans are under way for expansion and the 
installation of additional equipment Alphonso C. Wood 
Angola, is representative 


Canada 


TORONTO, March 24 


NQUIRIES for machine tools and equipment con- 
I tinue in good volume and while the greater part 
of buying has been confined to small lots, dealers 
and builders are figuring on two or three fair sized 
lists, chiefly for railroad shops. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Wabash are in the market 
for equipment for locomotive shops to be erected 
at St. Thomas, Ont. The Canadian Nationa? is 
ilso interested in equipment for other shops in 
eastern and western Canada, and the Canadian 
Pacific is said to be preparing lists for replacements 
needed at various shops. 

The automotive industry is a steady customer, 
but orders from this source are chiefly for small 
quantities Considerable inquiry has developed for 


waterworks, sewage and electrical equipment. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont., 
is received the following information from D. H. Ross, 
Melbourne, Australia, regarding equipment required for the 
Victorian Railway Department and the New South Wales 
Railways: For the Victorian Railway Department, No. 
(6956, date of closing, April 30, supply and delivery of a bat- 
ery of 1000 lb. and 1600 Ib., drop hammers with aill 
essary accessories and one set of dies and tools For 
he New South Wales Railways, No. 956, date of clos- 
ng May 7, supply, delivery and erection of thtée electric 
erhead traveling cranes; No. 957, supply and delivery 
electric train equipment for 150 motor cars and 150 


trailers 


The Canadian National Railways, 230 St. James Street, 
Montreal, G. W. Caye, purchasing agent, and the Wabash 
Railway, Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., T. J. 
Frier, purchasing agent, are in the market for equipment 

locomotive shops to be erected at St. Thomas, Ont., at 

cost of $220,000. 


J. Patterson, Manotick, Ont., is in the market for a drill 
press and grinder. 

Bids are being received by Ernest F. Webb, City Clerk, 
rrince Albert, Sask., until May 15 for the supply and erec- 


of one 1500 kw. steam turbine generator and con- 
denser complete. 
J. E. Saunders, Osgoode Station, Ont., is in the market 
a bench drill, forge with hood, blower, etc 


or 


Galbraith, North Augusta, Ont., is in the market fdr 
bench grinder and drill. 


G. Raycroft, Cardinal, Ont., is in the market for a drill 
press and lathe. 


James Brothers, Herriott Street, Perth, Ont., are asking 
for prices and information on molding machines, ladles, 
lathes and other equipment for proposed foundry addition. 

The Lachine Welding & Nickel Plating Co.; 129 First 
Avenue, Lachine, Que., is in the market for a welding 
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machine and other equipment P. Carmoni is purchasing 
agent. 


The Tudhope Anderson Co., Orillia, Ont., propose to in- 


stall electric spot welding and stove-top polishing machines 
Prices on this and other equipment are being received by 
F. Hindle, superintendent 

The Canadian Pacific Railw#y Co. will shortly call for 
bids for the construction of an engine house at Schreiber, 
Ont., to cost $150,000, to replace a plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 

The St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap de la Madeleine, Que 
has started work on the erection of a machine shop to cost 
$500,000. Considerable machinery and fools are still to be 
purchased 

The Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, 75 Laurier 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont., is receiving bids for transformers 
meters, wire and general electric supplies 


The United Power Co., 390 Philips Place, St. Michel 
Que., contemplates an addition to the power plant-to cost 
$20,000 


W. W. Hiltz, mayor, chairman of the Board of Control 
Toronto, will receive bids until May 13 on the following 
Tender No. 45, 25,000,000 Imperial gal. centrifugal pump and 
steam turbine tender No +4 30-in. stop valves; tende: 
No. 43, 30-in. cast iron pipe Specifications and forms of 
tender with the Works Department, 12 City Hall 


Improvements involving an expenditure of $140,000 by 
the Canadian National Railways to the roundhouse and 
coal chutes at Stratford, Ont., have been authorized Con- 
struction will start this spring 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 19 


LANS are being prepared for a new steam-operated 

electric power plant by the Ontario Power Co., Ontario 
Cal., estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. Glenn D 
Smith is general manager. 


The Fisher-McGaffney Body Co., San Francisco, will 
take bids at once for a two-story plant, 113 x 150 ft., at 
Tenth and Howard Streets, to cost about $80,000 including 
equipment. Willis Lowe, Monadnock Building, is architect 

The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, has 
decided upon a fund of $26,000,000 for extensions and 
improvements in its plants and system during the year 
including the installation of additional machinery at its 
Big Creek Nos. 1 and 2 hydroelectric generating stations 
the proposed steam-operated generating plant at Long 
tjeach, Cal construction of new automatic power sul 
stations and steel tower transmission lines. The company 
is disposing of a bond issue of $14,000,000, a portion of 
the fund to be used for the appropriation. 


The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore., is 
planning for extensions in its mill to cost about’$100,000 
including the installation of additional machinery, electri- 
cally-operated. 

The Illinois Wire & Cable Co., Sycamore, Mi1., hd?"en- 
gaged Willis Lowe, Monadnock Building, San Fran¢is 
architect, to prepare plans for its proposed works at Oak- 
land, Cal., to cost approximately $250,000 with machinery, 
instead of a lesser amount previously noted, It is expected 
to ask bids for the first unit early in April, estimated to 
cost $50,000. 


The Lincoln Ice Co., Los Angeles, has begun the con 
struction of a new ice-manufacturing plant at 1737 West 
Albion Street. The initial machinery will include an ice 
machine with daily capacity of 65 tons; two 100 hp. boilers 
and auxiliary apparatus; elevating. and conveying ma- 
chinery, etc. It will cost about $100,000. Hamm & Grant, 
607 Ferguson Building, are engineers. 

The Sinclair Refining Co., 111, West Washington Street 
Chicago, will begin the construction of a new oll s age 
and distributing plant near Hillyard, Wash., estimatéd to 
cost $150,000 with machinery. ne 

The Pacific Gas & Electricj@o., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has authorized plans for additions in its auto- 
matic power substation at Vacaville, Cal. estimated to 
cost $850,000. The work will include the installation of a 
new unit to handle 100,000 hp. from the new hydroelectric 
generating plant now in course of construction on the 
Pit River, Shasta County. 


The Incello Co., San Louis Obispo, Cal, recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $1,000,000, will take over the local 
plant and business of the United States Refractories Co., 
heretofore operating with a capital of $200,000. Plans are 
under way for enlargement. C. H. Kamm is president; 
and W. H. Emory, vice-president and general m&ndger. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Bars: 


Per Lb. 

Refined iron bars, base price ...........s.05 3.54c. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.............. 7.00c. 
Bekt eteed bare, hams PTICe «oo. cccccsccvvsccns 3.54c. 
EE 6 kcwheteisheneedapeaseeeeeee 5.19¢. 
EE I INO 5 5565 Seba e cs here Nie bens seen 4.39c. 


Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
Bi SE SR, DD, oc oven neacicansssewes eee 
— angles and tees under 3 in. x % in,, 


3.64c. 


5hb ncn eed ROddkeae nke pcan Ckndeeebas Ooed 3.54c. 
Steel | plates, % in. and heavier 2... ...cccceceses 3.64c. 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 
Tine, 296 & WH Wes OE MANNE 0 ov cccccevccceceeses 3.60c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .4. 
Toe-calk, % x % 1 ORE TAPGO? on os as nesesccas 4.6 


Cold-rolled state. soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8. Ee 
Open-hearth, spring steel ............. 4.50c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 


EE Bt Seeker hte Lich cle wists g aoe ieee 4.40c. 
I, Se IE TEs 6 a crecniecseccsnasannll 4.90c. 
Standard tool steel, base price ................ 15.00c. 
En IE III es ok sing plod nck pita le a dub'ln boere RIS 18.00c. 
CD cvivnd de kedidnn susseeieee 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten...... 75e. to 80c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
eT ee rt ae er ee ae ee 4.34c. 
ER oOeCi ad cere bats Meek « CRG Eee 4.39c. 
GHEY 64 cdcrcEe peEREa eas eee ae asaa aod 4.44c. 
BO SD: ada wewhs Re eo ee hae oa ee 4.54c 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass “— + 
Per Lb. er 
Mek: AR GRR ossnaccavk 4.55c. to 4.60c.  ..... 
Nos. 82 and 24 .....s0s«s 4.70c. to 4.75c. 5.10c. 
DED ERGs kate eee eee 4.75¢e. to 4.80c. 5.15c. 
DOME c.ctuhgotvubsacan 4.85c. to 4.90c. 5.25c. 
MOM EO i ccwarkisdwannawen 5.05c. to 5.10e. ..... 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
GRE i nt ine ocd ke RA ee ee 4.95c. to 5.00c. 
WO ch Gaikac bus 6046 SoU keeka MRR Oe 5.10c. to 5.15c. 
ee =. re ec | 5.25c. to 5.30c. 
SOUR EE is dig e.énd.cane Ree 5.40c. to 5.45c. 
EE Xs visa tebiiedues cahaceee cae 5.55¢. to 5.60c. 
DOPED ccs ch kiss iobas tenth 5.85c. to 5.90c. 
PROD: snkbnins ec dk eect 6.30c. to 6.35c. 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. Black Galv 
% in. Butt... —41 —24 | % in. Butt... —4 +419 
% in. Butt... —46 —32 | &% in. Butt... —1l +9 
1-8 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in, Butt. —14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... —5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 — 6 | 7-12 in. Lap.. — 3 4416 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
45 and 10 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
35 to 35 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws ........ 45 to 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20, 10 and 7% per cent off list 
Steel Wire 


BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
EE EE: covecdséekuekeeceeecceent 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
IES vic Kacnoie sk ea0es Gechsek 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed ................. 5.15¢c. to 5.40c. 
ONNED 5 26g ienorads ssn bencewe 5.15¢. to 5.40c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ........... cece: 6.15c. to 6.40c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
See Pe SN fb osidcscaneksaeeaeean 8%4c.to 19\c. 
Pe DOES WED 6.siKse scan geneween ce 18%c. to 19%¢ 
a ere errr re 16 ¢ to 17 «. 
TOERUG SN, DOOINE oc ik csccesccvodaane 26%c. to 27\e. 
DLGRE SUG; DORTRIOES 660k s 00s sa comua 22%c. to 23%c. 
Copper GRO, GORMMIEND cccccccsnsecees 23%c. to 24%. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 21%c. to 22%c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
chatanes Charcoal = ~ ie we 

14x20 14x20 a ae ; 
100 Ib.. 6.75 6.50 
IC. 821.75 $9.50 1IC.. 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 18.25 11.50 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
IXX.. 14.50 12.50 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
[IXXX.. 15.50 13.75 IXXX. .10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX. .12.00 10.75 
Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
BOO ER. 6cikis oveuseeee sd ekee ore eae ee $7.00 to $8.00 
EES ehstceudawies sae cee Saws Rete eae 7.25 to 8.25 
BOR srahsieens sca. 4h amine he okie ate oer 8.25 to 8.75 
oe TE re eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
— BED ..ncecccedacdpencatiaeeestekt ene 62c. 
od ininwleiie lab dere, 2e 9, a Ria eee ee 68c. to 70c. 
Copper 

os oa 'p-t nnn toda i madeeneneeaieblas 15%e. 
EEE -n. 6a 0604 d6n¢85600 4000 Rae eee 15 ¢. 
PUNE. 6 hd oe nbnddevde dd cenebbeauies eee eeen 14 ¢ 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Wy ME 6 nk cytsne ee 604 bk wenenePeoneias 


Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open tiie 
Lead and Solder* 


Pt tie BORE oo snnntensnceca tee enns lle. to 12c 
Me SEE -onnh as sses coed saneepe hese seenn 14c. to 15c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed ...........eeeeeeees 40c. 
Be, BNE ‘ccc cucschevcesctcdeue ey eeucnarenren 38c. 
Se GE occ cavensnynceenetedtesaeseuaeans 34c. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


ee NE, BP Tick nnsco60becesencspan 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib............+.0: 35c. to 50c. 
GUUS DD, OOF Thc ccsccccgeansvicesuninsuees 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
ONG os cc vows ce cate eae eee 13c. to l4e. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb.........--- 36c. 
Old Metals 


Demand is erratic and values uncertain because of 
the change in the new metal market. Dealers’ buying 
prices are as follows: 


Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible .............seeeeeeecees 11.50 
Copper, heavy Wire ....ccccccccscscccsevecscses 10.75 
Copper, light bottoms ............eeeeeeeeeeee 9.25 
ee re oe 6.50 
DOR, TANG 65.0100 seen. a 0s0kee ths Saas ene es ; x 
Heavy machine composition ..........+.+-+0920+ 94 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.........+eseseeeree9 1 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings....----+> — 
Lend, RONG oo dccvcdstusscvseesansCdenees «ene He 
OR oe Teese estan is cme 4.00 
Cast aluminum .......ccceccccccccncecescseee® ye 
Sheet aluminum ............eccececeeeeoeeeree® 17. 
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